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pression, and we are learning that it has little educational value 
unless execution receives proper attention. Ability to draw is 
certainly an important aim of a course in drawing. 

The pupil's power and habit of observation are developed usually 
in proportion to the growth in power of expression. In any event 
the accuracy of the execution must determine in a large measure 
both the practical and the educational value of all work in man- 
ual training. Ability to do things, therefore, is an important 
aim in all these courses, and so much stress is sure to be laid 
on their educational value that there seems little danger in 
emphasizing their practical applications. 

Souroes of information. In February 1900 a letter was ad- 
dressed to 72 prominent workers in manual training, asking for 
1) an outline of the course, 2) a syllabus showing the treatment 
of the subject, 3) references to helpful publications and 4) names 
of institutions maintaining satisfactory courses. Of the many 
authorities consulted the following proved most helpful to my 
assistant Henry L. Taylor and Inspector Charles N. Cobb by 
whom this syllabus was prepared: 

Dr C. Hanford Henderson, Pratt institute, Brooklyn; Prof. 
Charles R. Richards, Teachers college. New York; Mrs Ellen H. 

* 

Richards, Massachusetts institute of technology; Mrs Alice P. 
Uorton, Brookline Mass.; Prin. E. C. Colby, Rochester 
Atheneum and mechanics institute; Prin. Oscar D. Robinson. 
Albany high school; Prin. Charles D. Larkins, Manual training 
high school, Brooklyn; Prin, Vinton S. Paessler, Barlow school 
of industrial arts, Binghamton; Sup't Rovillus R. Rogers, James- 
town schools; Editor Charles A. Bennett, Manual training magor 
eUie; Prin. Thomas O. Baker, Yonkers high school. 

Necessity for trained teachers. A word of caution seems necefi- 
siary in connection with the courses outlined in this syllabus, 
specially in view of the fact that, though no formal written ex- 
aminations are to be held in these courses, yet they are to be 
Sedited toward academic credentials on the certificate of the 
principal and the approval of a University inspector. Valuable 
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MA'NUAL TRAINING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Inttodnction. To secure the best results in the high schools it 
is necessary that the pupil receive manual training in the grades. 
As suggestive of what maj be done in the first eight years, the 
following courses adapted from those given in the Horace Mann 
school are introduced. 

Loading aim. The chief aim of the manual training work is to 
provide a medium of expression in the form of constructive work, 
so employed as to stimulate spontaneous, intelligent and vigorous 
self -activity for a purpose that appeals to the natural and healthy 
interests of the pupils at each particular stage in their develop- 
ment. 

Thoughts controlling selection and arrang^ement of material. The 
interests considered involve the home life, play life and school life 
of the pupil, and are as far as possible, the interests of the particu- 
lar class of pupils met with in the school. The nature of the work 
is such as either 1) to provide a medium for the expression (repre- 
sentation) of objects and ideas familiar or significant to the pupil, 
or 2) to provide an opportunity for the construction of reai 
things, things that are real from the pupil's point of view\ When- 
ever possible, the content of the work introduces an ethical influ- 
ence, that is, it deals either with an achievement that brings a 
sense of enhanced value to the worker or with a result by which 
he contributes something to the life about him. 

Fundamental principles of method. 1) There is a large variety in 
the character of models and movements involved in the work. 2) 
As far as possible, the work is selected to call into use the coarser 
muscles first and gradually progresses to the use of the finer ones. 
3) The use of the larger muscles is brought in throughout the 
work, and in the lower grades the use of the smaller finger muscles 
is reduced to the minimum. 4) All work involves the overcoming 
of physical resistance. 5) The work is of such a nature that its 
•conduct does not involve cramping positions. 6) Considerable 
opportunity is afforded the pupil for selection of the models to be 
made. 7) Individual ideas are given particular scope in the mat- 
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ter of decoratian. 8) The work becomes the property of the pupil 
immediately on its execution. 9) In the lower grades, the work 
is of such a nature as to be finished in a short time. 10) Through- 
out the work the sense of achievement keeps pace with the sense 
of capacity in the pupil. 11) The esthetic influence is carefully 
considered in the design of models and exercises. 12) The making 
of type solids ia subordinated to the making of representations of 
real objects. 13) Applications of facts of geometry and number, 
while capable of introduction, are subordinated to the interest in 
the concrete. 14) The work of the first six years is practised in 
the ordinary schoolroom with little confusion and litter, and con- 
ducted by the regular teacher. 15) The work in the lower grades 
is used as a means of expression in number, English and history. 

Outline of courses. The work in domestic art is taken in the 
first three years together with the other manual training work by 
boys and girls alike. 

First g^rade. Clay modeling. Fingers used instead of modeling 
tools. Fruit, vegetables and common objects based on the sphere, 
cube, cylinder, square and triangular prisms. Objects made 
in the round, and aiming purely at representation. 

Paper folding. Simple folding; pasting; scissors; no rule or 
drawing of pattern. l\ipeii used in given sizes. Simple useful 
articles and representative pieces. Decoration by painting. 

Card-work: tying and knotting, coarse sewing on burlaip and 
canvas, raffia braiding and sewing into baskets, weaving on small 
loom. 

Correlation: English, history, number, mass painting, clay apd 
paper. 

Second grade. Clay modeling. Fingers used. Fruit, vege- 
tables, leaves and common objects based on the cone, pyramid, 
ellipsoid, ovoid, triangular prism. 

Paper folding. Same thickness as in fii-et grade. Simple fold- 
^^g; pasting; scissors; no rule. Simple useful articles or repre- 
sentative pieces. Decoration by painting and colored paper. 

Weaving raffia into mate, coarse sewing with leather and cloth, 
spool knitting. 
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Correlation: history, number, paper, clay and other vehicles, 
English, Hiawatha — wigwam, moccasins, belt, bow and arrow, 
blanket, canoe. Separate objects first made, brought together 
into pictorial representation. 

Third grade. Clay modeling. Modeling tool used. Objects 
made of definite size and greater exactness. Modeling on the 
flat — tablets. Simple motives, historic omamenjt. • 

Paper and cardboard. Thicker paper; rule; pencil; scissors; 
drawing ot patterns. Useful objects. Decoration by painting and 
colored paper. 

Card-work — tying and knotting, coarse sewing and darning, 
simple basketry with splints and raffia. 

Correlation: drawing, painting and clay modeling. English, 
Bobinson Crusoe and tales of the Vikings — sail, tents, boats and 
huts. 

Poorth grade. Cardboard work. Scissors; rule; pencil; com- 
pajsses. Patterns drawn and cut. Useful articles. 

Correlation: drawing and color. 

Bent iron work. Pliers. Useful articles. 

Fifth grade. Cardboard work. Knife; rule; pendl; compasses; 
patterns drawn and scored. Useful articles. 

Whittling in thin wood. Simple outline forms. Useful articles. 

Sixth grade. Whittling in thicker wood. Some built up models. 
The following is intended for the girls only: simple stitching, 
darning, patching, buttonhole making, making of dolls clothes. 

Seventh grade. Wood working, bench work. Articles of use in 
the home, play or school life of pupil. The following is intended 
for the girls only: basketry with rattan, drafting of patterns for 
garments and the use of the sewing-machine, leather stitching, 
hemstitching. 

Eighth grade. The same as the seventh grade. 

Domestic science; efifect of heat on food materials, management 
of stoves, experiments with starch, albuminoids, gelatine and 
fats, combination of food materials in simple dishes, cleansing of 
utensils, dishes, sink and other kitchen appurtenances, setting the 
table. 
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Sketehinjr. Freehand pencil sketeliinjic of types, single and in 
groups; casts; historic ornament; furniture from which accurate 
drawings are to be made. 

2 Bench work in wood. [Boffs and ffirh] The value and neces- 
sity of accuracy and neatness. The care of the bench and tools. 
Use of pencil, rule, square and saw. Reasons for having the 
pencil very sharp, making the lines light, making all the measure- 
ments from the same starting line. Method of holding square 
and laying out work, of holding and moving the saw, of testing 
with the scjuare and comparing uniformity in lengths. 

Use of the knife, rule, square, gage, bit and brace. Use of 
knife and of jn^ncil in laying out work compared. Correct way of 
holding a gage. Adjustment of bit in brace. Reason for boring 
from both sides. Exercises in centering and in boring both acrosa 
and with the grain. Method of sharpening and of testing a knife. 

Rip and crosscut saws, tiling and setting, sawing across and 
with the grain, quarter sawing. 

Planes, jack, smoothing, block and jointer; their use, care and 
adjustment, and the method of shari>ening, squaring up stock, 
testing with try-sciuare. 

Chisels, their use and care and the method of sharpening; exer- 
cises in sawing and chiseling, straight and oblique, with the grain 
and against it. 

Joinery. Joints — ledge, groove and dado. 

Use of nails for securitv. 

Glue, its manufacture and use. Mortise and tenon and halved 
joints, the end lap joint. Use of hammer and nails and of nail set. 
Practice in nmking a nail box, a clock shelf, cutting grooves 
with and across the grain. Use of gouge, making a wall pocket. 
Planing a cylinder, towel roller. Glue and doweled joints. Use 
of outside ground gouge and gouging. Inkstand, and exercises in 
inlaying and hard wood polishing. Dovetailing, box in hard wood, 
dovetailed, inlaid and polished. 

Throughout the year frequent talks should be given on such 
topics as the following: distribution of forests; processes of lum- 
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Second year shopwork — ^iron 

This course is introduced as an alternative to the woodwork 
of the second year. It can be introduced in connection with the 
woodwork of the third year in manual training, or as an alterna- 
tive to the woodwork where local conditions favor it in prefer- 
ence to woodwork. From a manual training standpoint forging 
is of great value in man's education, specially to the boy lacking 
self-confidence; he must act and act quickly. 

1 Forging. [Boys] The forge, the fire, the heat, the hight of 
ativil and its position. 

Clasfi discussion of differences and characteristics of irons and 
steels, coal and coke. 

The ordinary tools, how to use and care for them, hammer, 
sledge, chisel, fuller and swedge. 

Drawing, forming, upsetting, bending and twisting iron, stamp- 
ing and forge blacking the finished piece, exercises of simple 
design and construction, gate hook, turning eye and hook. 

Scarfing, bending and welding; exercises, welded eye hook, 
tripod or punching and splitting, chain. 

Steel work, forging, welding, hardening, tempering and an- 
nealing steel and casehardening iron. Exercises, chisel, edge 
bending and working a square corner. 

Supplementary work 

Thread cutting and nut fitting; spiral, flowers introducing art 
hammering, jardiniere stand, table, iron fire set, reading lamp. 

2 Chipping and filing. [Boys] Plane surfaces — cast iron. 1) 
Use of measuring and marking tools, 2) chipping narrow surfaces 
with flat chisel, 3) chipping broad surfaces with flat chisel, 4) filing 
flat surfaces and testing with straight edge. 

Drilling cast iron. 1) Accurate location of holes, 2) action of 
flat drill. 

Chipping and filing of curved surfaces, and plane surfaces at 
right angles — cast iron. 1) Testing with a try-S(iuare, 2) fllinf 
a convex surface, 3) chamfering straight and curved edges, 4 
draw-filing and polishing with emery cloth. 
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First year home science 

1 Drawing. [Boys and girls] For outline see Firet year — 
wood, 

2 Food. [Boys and girls] Classes and kinds of food material 
with special reference to their relative importance, modes of 
preparation and preservation, and to the detection of fraudulent 
additions and substitutions. 

Vegetable foods. Seeds, fruits, roots, leaves and fungi; gee* 
graphic distribution. 

Animal foods. Animals and such animal products as butter, 
cheese and milk; geographic distribution. 

Selection of food material with regard to quality and cost. 

Preserving, canning, salting, drying and cold storage. 

Use and abuse of spices and condiments. 

Uses of food in the human body; quantity and relative propor- 
tion of each food principle needed to sustain life, and to give 
power for physical and mental work; reasons for varying food 
according to season, age or occupation. 

3 Cleaning. [Boys and girls] Instruction in the theory and 
practice of laundry work and the care of the home. 

Soap, starch, washing fluids, bleaching powders and bluing, 
chemically and practically considered. 

Location of the laundry and care of the appointments. 

Classification of articles to be laundered. White: table linen, 
bed linen, linen underwear. Colored: cottons, woolen. Hosiery. 

Water, washing soda, soaps, bleaching powders, bluings, with 
tests, methods of removing spots and stains. 

Care and cleaning of kitchen utensils, table service and chamber 
work. 

4 Laboratory. [Oirls] Work in the school kitchen, laundry 
and sewing room should illustrate the instruction of the class- 
room, the chemistry of cooking and methods of preparing typical 
dishes; bills of fare for given occasions with quantities and costs. 
It should include the making and care of fire, dishwashing, care of 
kitchen, also: 
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beauty; spending considerable time in making, correcting and 
transferring the designs to be worked out. 

Second year home science 

1 Drawing. [Boys and girls] See outline in second year shop- 
work — wood. 

2 Sewing. [Boys and girls] This course should give practical 
knowledge of all vaneties of hand and machine sewing, dressmak* 
ing and millinery, handsewing, mending, study of material and 
color, simple garments. Instruction in these subjects should in- 
clude such processes as running, basting, back stitching, over- 
casting, turning, hemming, whipping, felling and gathering; sucb 
stitches as herringbone or catch, hem, chain, feather, loop or 
blanket and buttonhole; such mending as hemmed, overhand or 
flannel patching, stockinet or cashmere darning. 

3 Machine sewing. [Girls] €are and use of machine; drafting, 
fitting, cutting and making of garments; study of embroideries, 
laces, muslins and cambrics. Instruction should include machine 
stitching and processes such as tucking, hemming and gathering; 
putting together insertion and tucks, yoke and band, and placing 
the placket gusset; the use and making of patterns; cutting, fit- 
ting and making under^armentci. 

4 Dressmaking. [Qirls] Fine sewing with drafting, cutting, 
fitting, draping and trimming; texture, color and suitability of dif- 
ferent materials for various usee and types of wearers. 

Instruction should include the different systems of measuring 
for and drafting sleeves, waists, skirts, collars and linings; such 
processes as binding and finishing seams, sewing on hooks and 
loops, putting in whalebones and featherbones; making, and 
using as trimming, pleatings, cords, folds and bows; finishing 
with braid, velveteen, haircloth or piping cord; cutting, fitting 
and finishing a dress. 

5 Millinery. [Girls] Millinery calls into constant exercise 
judgment and taste, while requiring skill in manipulation. In — 
struction should be given in the principlee of harmony in colore 
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Hygiene of infancy and childhood; growth, food, and artificial 
feeding, teething, clothing, exercise; outlines of physiology and 
hygiene for adults; care of eyes, ears, skin, digestion and lungs, 
illustrated by rough dissection of animal heart, lungs, and eye. 

7 Household science. [Boys a/nd ffirls] Eesential principles of 
house fianitation and of household economy. Instruction should 
include the following topics: home sanitation; situation of the 
house, surroundings, and cellar, removal of wastes — plumbing 
and care of fixtures, substitutes for water carriage, water supply, 
ventilation, heating, lighting, sanitary furnishing and generai 
care of the house. 

House cleaning: household accounts, mistress and maid, house- 
hold amenities. 

8 Public hygiene. [Boys a/nd girls] The courses devoted to the 
consideration of house eanitation, and to individual hy^ene, cul- 
minate naturally in the study of problems concerning the public 
health, or the care of the body politic. Instruction should include 
the following topics: the care of streets, sewers, and water sup- 
ply, precautions against the spread of contagious diseases, quar- 
antine disinfection, the laws and the reasons for them, concerning 
the inspection of milk, butter, meat, etc., school hygiene. 
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Whitley, W. T. Metal decoration exhibition, {see Art Jour. 50:254) 

Whitney, O. W. Training the hands for worlL. {see Ohautauquan 29:271) 

Woodbury, O. J. H. First manual training schools in America, {see 
Jour, of educ. 46:360) 

Woodward, C. li. Function of an American manual training school, {sef 
N. E. A. proc. 1882:140) 

Manual training schools, {see Intemat conference on education, 

London 1884. Proc. 2:52) 



Relation of manual training to body and mind, {see U. S. — Edu- 



cation, Bureau of. Circular of information 1879, no. 2:91) 
— Schools for manual training, (see Gassier, 5:478) 



Home science 

MANUALS 

Abel, Mrs M. H. Practical sanitary and economic cooking. D. N. Y. 
1890. Amer. public health ass*u 40c, pap. 35c. (Lomb prize essay) 

Atkinson, Edward. Science of nutrition. New ed. sq. O. Host 1896. 
Damrell 75c. 

Bagnall, W. B. Textile industries of the United States. O. v. 1. Staf- 
ford Springs Ct 1893. Miss Bagnall (5. 

To be volume 8 when other two volumes of the fiet are Issued. 

Baker, Harriet. High school needlework and cutting out manual. D. 
Lond. 1886. Griffith Is. 

Barlow, Alfred. Weaving by hand and by power. O. Lond. 1879. 
Low 25s. 
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Howell, W: H. ed. Ainoricau toxt-book of pbysiology. Phil. 1806. Saun- 
ders $8. 

Hurst, a. H. Silk dyoinpr, printing and finishing. O. Lond. 1882. Bell 
7s 6d. 

Jack, Florence B. Laundry work for homes and schools. O. Lond. 1895. 
Whittaker 28. 

Jonesy E. 0-. How to teach plain needlework. Lond. 1882. D. Hughes 
dd. 

Knighty J. Food and its functions; a text-book of cookery. O. Lond. 
1895. Blackie 2s 6d. 

Lincoln, Mrs M. . A. Carving and serving. S. Bost. 1887. Roberts bds, 
60c. I 

^Xove, Thomas. Art of dyeing. O. Phil. 1809. Balrd $5. 

Merrifieldy Mrs M. P. Female costume; or. Dress as a fine art. S. N. Y. 
1854. French 40c. 

Nasmithy Joseph. Students' cotton spinning. D. N. Y..1892. Van Nos- 
trand ^. 

New York ass'n of sewing schools — ^Literature committee. Bibllogi'aphy 
of the teaching of sewing. D. N. Y. 1899. 

Patterson, Jessie. Suggestions for sewing schools. N. Y. 1893. N. Y. 
ass'n of sewing schools 5c. 

Plunketty Mrs H: M. Women, plumbers and doctors; or, Household sani- 
tation. D. N. Y. 1885. Appleton $1.25. 

Prudden, T. M. Drinking-water and ice supplies and their relations to 
health and disease. I). X. Y. 1891. Putnam 75c. 

Dust and its dangers. D. N. Y. 1890. Putnam 75c. 

Story of the bacteria and their relations to health and disease. S. 

N. Y. 1889. Putnam 75c. 

BichardSy Mrs Ellen H. Chemistry of cooking and cleaning. New ed. 
Bost. 1897. Home science pub. co. 50c. 

food materials and their adulterations. S. Bost. 1896. Home 

science pub. co. 75c. 

So Talboty Marion H. Home sanitation. Bost. 1887. Home 



science pub. co. 25c. 

Bood, O. N. Students* text book of color. D. N. Y. 1881. Appleton |2. 

Bosevear, Elizabeth. Textbook of needlework* knitting and cutting. D. 
, N. Y. 1893. McMillan ^1.75. 

Bussell, J. B. On the prevention of tuberculosis. O. Bost. 1896. 
Wright. Republished by permission by state board of health, Mass. 
gratis. 
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South Kensington museum. List of books and pamphlets In the National 
art library, Illustrating textile fabrics, lace and needlework. O. 
Lond. 1887. Eyre GOc. 

Springsteedy A. F, Expert waitress; manual for the pantrj', kitchen and 
dining room. S. N. Y. 1894. Harper $1. 

Tcheng-Ki-Tong, Gen. Chinese silk lore, (see Pop. sci. mo. 36:500) 

Thompson, W. G. Practical dietetics. O. N. Y. 1895. Appleton |5. 

Tracy, B. S. Handbook of sanitary information for householders. New 
ed. sq. S. X. Y^ 1895. Appleton 50c. 

XT. S. — Experiment stations, Office of. Bulletins, no. 29, 31, 32. Wash. 
1896. Gov't 5c each, 

no. 29 Dietary studies at Univei-sity of Tennessee; by C: E. Wait, 
no. 32 Dietary studies at Purdue university, Lafayette Ind. 1895; 

Gibson, S. Calvert and D. W. May. 
no. 32 Dietary studies at Purdue universty, Lafayette Ind. 1895; 
by Winthrop E. Stone. 

Farmers' bulletins, no. 23, 29, 34. Wash. 1895-96. Gov't 5c each. 

no. 23 Foods, nutritive value and cost; by W. O. Atwater. 
uo. 29 Souring of milk and other dianges in milk proclucts. 
no. 34 bleats, composition and cooking; by C: D. Woods. 

TJ. S. — Statistics, Bureau of. Wool and manufactures of wool; special re- 
port. Wash. 1888. 

Waring, G: E., jr. How to drain a house. New ed. D. N. Y. 1896. Van 
Nostrand $1.25. 

Woodhead, G. S. Bacteria and their products. D. N. Y. 1891. Scrlb- 
ner $1.25. (Contemp. sci. ser.) 

Woodward, C. M. Manual training in education. D. N. Y. 1890 Scrib- 
ner $1.25. 

Woolman, Mrs M. S. Sewing course. N. Y. n. d. Teachers college $20; 
icithout modeU $3.50. 

GENERAL , 

Allyn, Bobert. Domestic sewinp. (sre N. E. A. proc. 1891:375) 
Angstmann, C. S. Domestic economy: college women and the new 
science, {see Pop. sci. mo. 53:674) 

Bradley, J: E. Manual training in grammar grades, (see N. E. A. proc. 
1890:834) 

Calder, P. L. Practical cooking in elementary schools, (see Intemat. 
conference on education, London 1884. Proc. 2:171) 

Can the teaching of needle- work in girls* schools be advocated on pedago- 
gic and sanitary grounds? Discussion, {see N. B. A. proc. 1887:645) 

Chapin, H. D. Hygiene for the school boy and girl, {see Outlook 60:1016) 

Clapp, H. L. Color work in school, {see Education 17:518) 
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DaviMy M. Teaching of cooking, (see Ck>ntemporar7 rev. 78:10Q 

Fally Belos. Plea for the teaching of sanitary science in our schools. 
{see Education 17i2eQ) 

The teaching of hygiene and sanitary science in the secondary 

schools, (see School rev. 6:66) 

Foeteri K. M. Needlework in schools, (see Bducation 17:536) 

GennalxL, V. J. On the teaching of domestic economy and needlework. 
{see Intemat conference on education, London 1884. 9:334) 

Hathaway, W. E. School hygiene for pupils, {see Outlook 61:924) 

James, H. li. Influence of manual training in elementary schools, {see 
N. E. A. proc. 1880:860) 

Kelly, H. A. Swiss housekeeping school, {see Century 58:324) 

Kerr, J. School hygiene in its mental, moral and physical aspects, {see 
Jour, statis. soc. 60:552) 

Linn, a. W. Higher hygiene education, {see Education 17:30) 

Ltmdin, Mrs Hulda. Needlework in the public schools of Stockholm. 
{see N. E. A. proc. 1803:911) 

liorrlB, B. Anna. Physical education, {see N. E. A. proc. 1892:366) 

liulhall, li. Technical schools for girls on the continent, {see Contem- 
porary rev. 70:136) 

Patterson, Jessie. New York ass'n of sewing schools. Report {see 
Manual training mag. 1:142) 

Teaching of sewing, {see Outlook 55:794) 

Kichards, Ellen H. Domestic economy in public education, {see Educa- 
tional monographs 2:113) 

Domestic science as a synthetic study for girls, {see N. B. A. proc. 

1898:766) 

Bicliman, Julia. Public schools, shall they train home-makers? {see Out- 
look 69:1022) 

Sackett, H. S. The value of sewing in manual training high schools. 
{see Amer. manual training ass*n. Proc. 1897:22) 

Salmon, Lucy K. Education in housekeeping, {see New Eng. mag. n. s. 
10:185) 

fitoker, G-. A. A new feature in manual training, {see Pedagogical semi- 
nary 5:282) 

Thorpe, F. N. Manual training as a factor of modem education, {see 
Century 16:920) 

Townsend, H. A. Phases of practical philanthropy, {see Pop. sci. mo. 
65:534) 

Vrooman, G-. Manual training for women and the problem of domestic 
service, {see Arena 14:806) 

Blbllograptay p. 314. 
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APPENDIX 2 

Courses and working programs 

In order that attention now being given to programs and 
courses of study may result in some tangible improvement, and 
in continuation of the study made in the high school department 
reports for 1898 and 1899, the following courses and working 
programs are recommended. Principals are requested to offer 
suggestions for their improvement. 

The problem of outlining such working courses demanded 

1 a clear definition of: a) fundamental or culture subjects com- 
mon to all courses, e. g. algebra; h) essential, technical, profes- 
sional or collegiate subjects belonging to particular courses, e. g. 
Latin in classical 

2 an exact assignment of fundamental and essential subjects 
to certain positions, e. g. 2d year English to the second year, not 
to the firet year as suggested in four ** ideal •' courses 

Summary of academic subjects 

Admission to a secondary school presupposes at least eight 
yeai's of preacademic work. 

9th year 

Prepared ioork 
Algebra^", through quadratics 
Elementary U. S. hist, and civ- 
ics^ Physiolog}' and hygiene^ 
1st year English^ 1st year English- 
1st year Latin^, grammar and reader 
Bookkeeping^ (elementary) Civics^ 

Unprepared icork^ 
3^ drawing (elementary) 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical 

exercises 



a The exponents indicate the uniuber of semesteni the subject \» to be stadied 
b Tbe coefficleutB indicate the number of weekly periods. 
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Chemistry^, 2(i year sliopwork* 2d year home science^ 
3(i year French^ 3d year German^ 

Homer's Iliad^ Greek prose composition^ 

Unprepared tcork^ 
2 laboratory (practice) 1 vocal music, 2 rhetorical 

exercises 

In this summary the subjects are assigned to the definite posi- 
tions they now occupy in New York secondary schools as shown 
by the study of 213 courses. They are also found in the entrance 
requirements of 40 colleges registered as requiring at least four 
years of high school work for admission. 

Three fourths of the subjects each year are culture subjects, 
one fourth may be technical, professional or collegiate. The 
culture subjects regarded as fundamental provide a minimum of 
two years each in mathematics, English, science, history, lan- 
guage and fine arts. 

The grouping of the subjects into prepared and unprepared 
discriminates between those that the individual studies outside 
the recitation period (prepared) and those that all prepare dur- 
ing the recitation period (unprepared). 

The exponents indicate that the subj(>ct is to be pursued one 
or two semesters a year, 20 weeks a semester, five days a week, 
45 minutes a day. The coefficients of the unprepared subjects 
show the number of weekly periods. 

This summary provides all subjects for the various regents 
diplomas, meets the requirements of the approved course of 
study as revised in the 45th annual report of th4^ N, T. state super- 
intcndent of public instruction, and embodies the recommendations 
of the committees on history and science to the holiday confer- 
ence of Associated academic principals, December 1899. 

Requiring as a minimum three prepared subjects daily and 
one unprepared, allowing as a maximum four prepared and one 
unprepared, and promoting on the successful completion of three 
subjects a semester, the following courses are outlined. 
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First group. Liberal courses 
Ancient languages 

Tear Pall semetter Spring Mmester 

9 Algebra Algebra 

Elem. U. S. history and civics Physiology and hygiene 
1st year English^ ' 1st year English^ 

Ist year Latin 1st year Latin 

3 Drawing, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

10 Plane geometry Plane geometry 
Physical geography Greek history 
Caesar's Commentaries Caesar's Commentaries 
1st year Greek 1st year Greek 

2 Drawing, 2 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

11 Physics Physics 
Roman history Botany 

Cicero's Orations Latin prose composition 

Xenophon's Anabasis Xenophon's Anabasis 

3 Laboratory, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

12 Solid geometry Advanced arithmetic 
English reading^ English reading^ 
Virgil's Aeneid Virgil's Aeneid 
Homer's Iliad Greek prose composition 

2 Elective, 1 vocal music, 2 rhetorical exercises 

This course will prepare for the classical (B. A.) course in most 
colleges. 

Ancient and modem languages 

Tear Fall semeiter Spring semester 

9 Algebra Algebra 

Elem. U. S. history and civics Physiology and hygiene 
1st year English^ 1st year English^ 

1st year Latin 1st year Latin ; 

3 Drawing, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

10 Plane geometry Plane geometry 
Physical geography Greek history 
Caesar's Commentaries Caesar'B Commentaries 
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Tc«r Fall iieiii««ter Sprint Mmester 

Ist year French or iBt year French or 

Oerman or Spanish German or Spanish 

2 Drawing, 2 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

11 Physics Physics 
Roman history , Botany 

Oicero*s Orations Latin prose composition 

2d year French or 2d year French or 

German or Spanish German or Spanish 

3 Laboratory, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

12 Solid geometry Advanced arithmetic 
English reading English reading 
Virgil's Aeneid Virgirs Aeneid 

3d year French or 3d year French or 

German or Spanish German or Spanish 

2 Elective, 1 vocal music, 2 rhetorical exercises 

This course will prepare for the philosophical (Ph. B.) course 
of most colleges. 

Modem la/nguages 

Year Fall ttemeiiter Spring seniMter 

9 Algebra Algebra 

Elem. U. S. history and civics Physiology and hygiene 
1st year English 1st year English 

Bookkeeping Civics 

3 Drawing, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

10 Plane geometry Plane geometry 
Physical geography Greek history 
2d year English 2d year English 
1st year French or 1st year French or 

German or Spanish German or Spanish 

2 Drawing, 2 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

11 Physics Physics 
Roman history Botany 

3d year English 3d year English 
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Year Pall Mmester Spring Mmester 

2d year German 2d year Oerman 

English reading English reading 

2 Elective, 1 vocal music, 2 rhetorical exercises 

This course will meet the recommendation of the American bar 
acNSociation at its meeting in August 1897, with the exception of 
the elective, zoology, or its equivalent. Economics is inserted in 
place of zoology, because of its special value to the law student 
and because it m one of the subjects prescribed by the New York 
court of appeals. 

The subjects recommended to be required in all cases for ad- 
mission to medical schools are printed in italics; those in roman 
are recommended to balance the course and make room for eleo- 
tives that will secure adequate preparation in culture subjects. 

Year Fall Minester Spring semefter 

9 Algebra Algebra 

Elem. U. S. history and civics Physiology and hygiene 
Ist year English^ 1st year English^ 

1st year Latin l»t year Latin 

3 Drawing, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

10 Plane geometry Plane geometry 
Physical geography Greek history 
Caesar^s Commentaries Caesar* s Cwnmentaries 
1st year French or 1st year French or 

German or Spanish German or Spanish 

2 Drawing, 2 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

11 Physics Physics 
Roman history Botany 

2d year French or 2d year French or 

German or Spanish German or Spanish 

1st year German 1st year German 

3 Laboratory*, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

aThis course Is substantially the same as that ivcoiu mended bj' the med- 
ical council. 
6An approved laboratory course will receive 2 counts. 
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sential subjects, and will defer to the last year the necessity of 
choosing a professional course. 

Nonnal 

Tear Fall lemMter Spring semester 

9 Algebra Algebra 

Elem. U. S. history and civics Physiology and hygiene 
Ist year English 1st year English 

Latin Latin 

3 Drawing, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

10 Plane geometry Plane geometry 
Physical geography Greek history 

2d year English or Latin 2d year English or Latin 

1st year French or German or 1st year French or German or 
Greek or Spanish Greek or Spanish 

2 Drawing, 2 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

11 Physics Physics 
Roman history Botany 

3d year English or Latin 3d year Ehiglish or Latin 

2d year French or German or 2d year French or German op 
Greek or Spanish Greek or Spanish 

3 I^aboratory, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

12 Solid geometry Advanced arithmetic or 

or trigonometry advanced algebra 

Zk>ologyorEnglishhiflt.orEng- Engli^nh history or English 

lish reading or chemistry reading or adv. U. S. hist. 

4th year Latin 4th year Latin 

8d year French or German or 3d year French or German or 

Greek or Spanish Greek or Spanish 

2 Laboratory, 1 vocal music, 2 rhetorical training 

This course will prepare for the English or classical course of 
most normal schools as English or Latin is elected, and by elec- 
tion of history, or mathematics, or science in the 12th year 
preparation can be made for such special courses. 
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Tear Fall 8emMt«r Spring semMt«r 

Elementary bookkeeping Civics 

3 Drawing, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

10 Plane geometry Plane geometry 
Physical geography Greek history 

2d year English or Latin 2d year English or Latin 

1st year French or 1st year French or 

German or (Spanish German or Spanish 

or advanced bookkeeping or business practice & office 

methods 

2 Drawing, 2 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

11 Physics Physics 
Roman history Botany 

Shopwork (instruction) Shopwork (instruction) 

8d year English or 2d French 3d year English or 2d French 
or German or Spanish or German or Spanish 

3 Shopwork, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

12 Solid geometry Advanced algebra 
Chemistry or English history Chemistry or adv. U. S. history 
Shopwork (instruction) Shopwork (instruction) 
English reading or 3d French English reading or 3d French 

or German or Spanish or German or Spanish 

2 Shopwork, 1 vocal music, 2 rhetorical exercises 

With the English electives this course will prepare for the 
trades and with the Latin for the technical and scientific schools. 

Ho))ie sokfwe 

Year Fall semefiter Spring semester 

9 Algebra Algebrt 

Elem. U. S. history and civics Physiology and hygiene 
1st year English, Latin or 1st year English, Latin or 

elementary bookkeeping civics 

3 Drawing, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

10 Plane geometry Plane geometry 

Physical geography Greek history 
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Fall Munester Spring semester 

2d year English or Latin or 2d year English or Latin or 1st 
1st year French, or German year French, or German or 
or Spanish or advanced Spanish or business prac- 

bookkeeping tice, etc. 

2 Drawing, 2 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

11 Physics Physics 
Roman history Botany 
Home science Home science 

3d year English or 2d year 3d year English or 2d year 
French or German or Span- French or German or Span- 
ish ish 

3 Laboratory, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises 

12 Solid geometry Advanced arithmetic 
Chemistry English hist, or adv. TJ. S. hist. 
Home science Home science 

E^nglish reading^ or 3d year English reading^ or 3d year 
French or German or Span- French or German or Span- 
ish ish 

2 Laboratory, 1 vocal music, 2 rhetorical exercises 

With the English electives this course will prepare for the 
home and with the Latin for higher technical instruction and 
schools for nurses. 

Working programs. Without pausing to discuss ideal condi- 
tions, present limitations fixed by statute, ordinance or custom 
require the recognition of departments, teachers, pupils and 
working periods. The departments can be roughly grouped as 

Kindergarten, two years, age of children 4 to 6 
Primary, four years, 6 to 10 
Grammar, four years, 10 to 14 
High school, four years, 14 to 18 

The number of teachers must be determined bv the number of 
pupils to be taught, the number of departments and the number 
of periods in the school day. These in turn depend on the wealth 
and density of population. 
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It is aBsumed that the smallest junior or one year high school 
has three departments, primary, grammar and academic, seated 
in different rooms, and that additional rooms are provided as 
additional teachers, library and laboratory facilities demand. In 
accord with the strong recommendation of the committee on col- 
lege entrance requirements to the National educational associa- 
tion, July 1899, that the time of daily sessions of high schools 
be increased, and in the belief that a large proportion of New 
York state schools hold two daily sessions from about 9 a. m. to 
12 m. and from 1 to 4 p. m., the programs are made for eight daily 
recitation periods of 45 minutes each, broken by a noon inter- 
mission of one hour. 

Two or more sample programs are given for each school, pro- 
viding for the minimum at least one course, for the mean two 
courses, and for the maximum two with electives leading to three 
or more courses. 

The figures 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 represent the eighth, ninth, 10th, 
11th and 12th school years respectively, or the preparatory, first, 
second, third and fourth high school years. 

An italic a indicates that the subjects are taught in alternate 
years; odd or ei^en at the head of a column indicates that the 
subject is taught in an odd or even year as the case may be. 

Junior or one year high school programs 
Minimum, English 

Prlod Fall senieHter Spring semeMter 

9 a. m. Algebra, 9 Algebra, 9 

9.45 Elem. U. S. hist. & Physiology & hygiene, 8 & 9 

civics, 8 & 9 
10.30 English, 8 English, 8 

11.15 English, 9 English, 9 

1 p. m. Arithmetic, 8 Arithmetic, 8 

1.45 Bookkeeping, 9 Civics, 9 

2.30 Geography, 8 Geography, 8 

3.15 3 Drawing, 1 vocal music, 1 rhetorical exercises, 

grammar and academic departments 









Gem*"' ^" 



. WS*"''„ 9 
3 D""""' 



senior «t«-_^. 



. 1.,hW0, 9 
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9 a. 

9.45 
10.80 
11.15 

1 p. 

1.45 

2.30 

3.15 



m. 



m. 



9 a. m. 

9.45 
10.30 
11.15 

1 p. m. 

1.45 

2.30 

3.15 

9 a. m. 

9.45 
10.30 
11.15 

1 p. m. 

1.45 

2.30 

3.15 



Senior or three ytar 

Maximuniy three 

l6T TEACHER 2d TEACHER 

Algebra, 9 RomuD history, 11 

Plane geometry, 10 Home science, 11 

Physical geog. 10 and botany, 11 Commercial geography, 10 

8hopwork, 11 Commercial law, 11 

Adv. blceeping, 10 & bus. prac. 10 Unite<l States history, 9 

Physics, 11 Drawing, etc. 9 

Laboratory, 11 Drawing, etc. 10 

Bookkeeping, 9 Drawiug, etc. 11 

High school 

Minimum^ two teachers^ at least one liheralf 

FALL 8EMB8TER 

IfT TEACHER 

Even 
or Geometry, 10a 
or Commercial geography, 10a 
or Solid geometry, 12a 
or 11a 

or Roman history, 11a 
or English history, 12a 
or Chemistry, 12a 



Odd 
Algebra, 9 

Physical geography, 10 
Physics, 11 
Bookkeeping, 10 
United States history, 9 
Commercial law, 11 
Zoology, 12 
Laboratory, etc. 11 and 12 

2d TEACHER 

■ 

English, 10 or 

Greek, 11 or 

French, 10 or 

Greek, 10 or 

Latin, 10 or 

Latin, 9 or 

English, 9 or 
Drawing, etc. 9 and 10 



12a 

German, 10a 

lla 

12a 

12a 

lla 

lla 
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high school programs {ronrluilni) 

teachers, all courses 



and business wntin<;, 11 

and Greek liiHtory, 10 
and stenogniphy, 11 
and civics, 9 



ni> TKACIIKK 

FriMit'h or (Toriiiaii or Greek, 10 

Latin, 11 

Kn^^lish, 9 

Latin, 9 

En-lish, U 

Eugli-sh, 10 

French or (iennaii or Greek, 11 

Latin, 10 



programs 

one professional and one technical course 

SVniSii SKMKSTKK 



Odd 

Alpebra, 9 

English history, 12 

Physics, 11 

CivicH, 10 

Physioloffv and hygifene, 9 

Stenography, 11 

Greek history, 10 

Laboratory, etc. 11 and 12 



Even 

or Geonietrv, 10a 

or Chcniisiry, 12a 

or A<Ivaiice(l aritlinietic, 12a 

or Business practi»-e, 10a 

or Botany, Ha 

or Economies, 12a 

or Advanced United States history, 12a 



English, 10 

Greek, 11 

French, 10 

Greek, 10 

Latin, 10 

Latin, 9 

English, 9 

Drawing, ete. 9 and 10 



or J^nglish, 12a 

or German, 10a 

or Frencli, 11a 

or 12a 

or Latin, 12a 

or Latin, Ua 

or Ha 
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High school 






Second maximum^ five 


teachers, all courses without 


PRRTOD 


8EMKSTEH 


I 1st tkacher 


2i> teacher 


9 a. m. 


Fall 


Algebra, 9 


Physics, 11 




Spring 


Algobra, 9 


Physica, 11 


9.45 


Fall 


Plane geometry, 10 


Zoology, 12 




Spring 


Plane geometry, 10 


Botany, 11 


10.30 


Fall 


Conmiercial law, 11 


Chemistry, 12 




Spring 


Stenograpby, 11 


Chemistry, 12 


11.15 


Fall 


Stenograpliy, 12 


Shop work, 11 




Spring 


BnMiueHS arithmetic, 12 


Sbopwork, 11 


1 p. m. 


Fall 


Bookkeeping, 9 


Laboratory, eio. 12 




Si>ring 


Civics. 9 


Laboratory, etc. 12 


1.45 


Fall 


Bookkeeping, 10 


Sbopwork, 12 




Spring 


BnHiuess practice, 10 


Sbopwork, 12 


2.30 


Fall 


Commercial geography, 10 


Physical geography, 10 




Spring 


Hnniness writmg, 11 


PbyHiol. and hygiene, 9 


8.15 


Fall 


Solid geometry, 12 


Laborat^)ry, etc. 11 




Spring 


Advanced arithmetic, 12 


Laboratory, etc. 11 






Third maximum^ six teaoh^rgj all suhjeois 


PERIOD 


8EMKSTKR 


1st tkachkr 


2d teacher 


9 u. m. 


Fall 


Aliiebra, 9 


Chemistry, 12 




Spring 


Algebra, 9 


Chemistry, 12 


9.45 


Fall 


Plane geom. 10 


Sbopwork, 11 
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Machine sewing, 244*. 

Manual training, loading aim. 232*; 
bibliography, 247^-54'; culture and 
practical values, 220^-30=; in ele- 
mentary schools, 2I?2^-34*; in high 
schools, 23r)'-4<r: origin, 22J)*; 
recommcMKled preparatoi*y course, 
200^-70"; reports and circulars, 
259=; sources of information, 23(>*. 

Middle schools, programs, 274-75. 

Millinery, 244»-45». 

Molding. 239«. 

Normal schools, preparatory 

courses recommended, 20S^. 
Nursing, 245M6». 

Painting, 234*. 
Paper folding. 233«, 233», 234V 
rattem-makiug. 239*. 
Persiwctive. 238». 

Professional pit*paratory courses, 
recommended, 265*-68V 



j Programs, for secondary schools 
j recommended, 2G0*, 271'-81V 
Public hygiene, 246*. 

I 

I 
Senior schools, programs, 274»-77'. 

Sewing. 233V 2:i3*, 234*, 234', 244». 
I Sheet metal work, 241V 
Shopwork. first year, 235'-37'; sec- 
ond year. 237"-41*. 
Sketching, 236V 

Taylor, II. L., syllabus prepared 
by, 230'. 

Teachers, necessity for trained, 
23(r-3lV 

Technical preparatory courses rec- 
ommended, 269V 

Turning, 238'-39*. 

\ 

Venetian ironwork, 245^. 

Woodcarving, 237V 243"-44V 
Woodwork, 234'; first year, 235»-37'; 
second year, 237'-39*. 
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High School Department 

1 6 1ST EXAMINATION 

SPELLING 
Wednesday, September 27, 1899 — 4.15 to 5.15 p. m., only 

T/u following numbered words are to be written by eetch candidate. 
The examiner should distinctly and properly pronounce each word {witk 
its number prefixed), allowing sufficient time for writing it before 
the next word is pronounced. Papers entitlea to 75 or more credits 
will be accepted. 

When (1) propositions have been (2) established, and (3) 
nothinj^ (4) remains but to (5) amplify and (6) decorate them, 
this dim (7) mag^nificence may be in place. But if it is (8) ad- 
mitted into a (9) demonstration, it is very much (10) worse 
than (11) absolute (12) nonsense; just as that (.13) transparent 
haze through (14) which the (15) sailor sees capes and (16) 
mountains of (17) false (18) sizes and in false (19) bearings is 
more (20) dangerous than (21) utter (22) darkness. Now, Mr 
(23) Gladstone is fond of (24) employing the (25) phraseology 
of which we speak in those parts of his work which (26) require 
the (27) utmost (28) perspicuity and (29) precision of which (30) 
human (31) language is (32) capable; and in this way he (33) 
deludes, first (34) himself, and then his (35) readers. The (36) 
foundations of his (37) theor}'', which (38) ought to be (39) but- 
tresses of (40) adamant, are made out of the (41) flimsy (42) 
materials which are fit only for (43) perorations. This (44) 
fault is one which no (45) subsequent care or (46) industry can 
(47) correct. The more (48) strictly Mr Gladstone (49) reasons 
on his (50) premises, the more {51) absurd are the (52) conclu- 
sions which he brings out; and when, at last, his good (53) 
sense and good (54) nature (55) recoil from the (56) horrible 
(57) practical (58) inferences to which his theory leads, he is 
(59) reduced (60) sometimes to take (61) refuge in (62) argu- 
ments (63) inconsistent with his (64) fundamental (65) doctrines, 
and sometimes to (66) escape from the (67) legitimate (68) 
consequences of his false (69) principles, under cover of (70) 
equally false (71) history. 

It would be (72) imjust not to say that this book, (73) though 
not a good book, shows more (74) talent than many good books. 
It (75) abounds with (76) eloquent and (77) ingenious (78) pas- 
sages. It bears the (79) signs of much (80) patient (81) thought. 
It is (82) written (^-t^ throughout with (84) excellent (85) taste 
and excellent (86) temper; nor does it, so far as we have (87) 
observed, (88) contain one (89) expression (90) imworthy of a 
(91) gentleman, a (92) scholar, or a Christian. But the doctrines 
which are put (93) forth in it (94) appear to us . . . to be 
such as, if (95) followed out in practice to (96) their legitimate 
consequences, would (97) inevitably (98) produce the (99) dis- 
solution of (100) society. — Macaulay 
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High School Department 

162D EXAMINATION 

SPELLING 
Wednesday, January 24, 1900 — 4.15 to 5.15 p. m., only 



}, 



The following numbered words are to be written by each candidate. 
The examiner should distinctly and properly pronounce each word {with 
its number prefixed), allowing sufficient time for writing it before the 
next word ts pronounced. Papers entitled to /j or more credits will be 
accepted. 

Our (i) present (2) condition, (3) achieved in a (4) manner 
(5) unprecedented in the (6) histor}^ of (7) nations, (8) illus- 
trates the (9) American (10) idea that (11) governments rest 
on the (12) consent of the governed, and that it is the (13) right 
of the (14) people to (15) alter and (16) abolish governments 
17) whenever they (18) become (19) destructive to the ends 
or which they were (20) established. ^The (21) declared (22) 
compact of the (23) Union from which we have (24) withdrawn 
was to establish (25) justice, (26) insure (27) domestic (28) tran- 
quillity, (29) provide for the (30) common (31) defense, (32) pro 
mote the (33) general (34) welfare, and (35) secure the (36) 
blessings of (37) liberty to (38) ourselves and our (39) posterity; 
and when in the (40) judgment of the (41) sovereign states 
now (42) composing this (43) confederacy it has been (44) per- 
verted from the (45) purposes for which it was (46) ordained, 
and (47) ceased to (48) answer the ends for which it was es- 
tablished, a {49) peaceful (50) appeal to the ballot-box declared 
that, so far as they were (51) concerned, the government (52) 
created by that compact should cease to (53) exist. In this 
they (54) merely (55) asserted the right which the (56) declara- 
tion of (57) independence of 1776 (58) defined to be (59) inalien- 
able. Of the time and (60) occasion of this (61) exercise they 
as sovereigns were the (62) final judges, each for (63) himself. 
The (64) impartial, (65) enlightened (66) verdict of (67) man- 
kind will (68) vindicate the (69) rectitude of our (70) conduct; 
and He who knows the (71) hearts of men will judge of the 
(72) sincerity with which we (73) labored to (74) preserve the 
government of our (75) fathers in its (76) spirit. . . 

(77) Sustained by the (78) consciousness that the (79) transi- 
tion from the (80) former Union to the present confederacy 
has not (81) proceeded from a (82) disregard on our part of our 
just (Zt^ obligations or any (84) failure to perform (85) every 
86) constitutional (87) duty, (88) moved by no ^89) interest or 
90) passion to (91) invade the rights of others, (92) anxious to 
*93) cultivate peace and (94) commerce with all nations, if we 
may not hope to (95) avoid war, we may at (96) least (97) ex- 
pect that posterity will (98) acquit us of having (99) needlessly 
(100) engaged in it. — J . Davis 
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High School Department 

164TH EXAMINATION 

SPELLING 
Wednesday, June 13, 1900 — 4.15 to 5.15 p. m., only 



Th€ following numbered words are to be written by each candidate. 
The examiner should distinctly and properly pronounce each word {with 
its number prefixed), allowing sufficient time for writing it before 
the next word is pronounced. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits 
will be accepted. 

To (i) determine the (2) consequences of an (3) historical 
(4) episode, such as the (5) recent (6) peace (7) conference at 
the Hague, is not a (8) matter for (9) prophecy, but for (10) 
experience, which alone can (11) decide what (12) positive (13) 
issues shall (14) hereafter (15) trace (16) their (17) source to 
this (18) beginning. The most that the (19) present can do is 
to take note of the point so far (20) reached, and of (21) ap- 
parent (22) tendencies (23) manifested; to seek for the (24) 
latter a (25) right (26) direction; to (27) guide, where it can, 
(28^ currents of (29) general (30) thought, the (31) outcome of 
which will be (32) beneficial or (^t^) injurious, (34) according as 
their (35) course is (36) governed by a just (37) appreciation of 
(38) fundamental (39) truths. 

The (40) calling of the conference of the Hague (41) origi- 
nated in an (42) avowed (43) desire to (44) obtain (45) relief 
from (46) immediate (47) economical (48) burdens, by the (49) 
adoption of some (50) agreement to (51) restrict the (52) prep- 
arations for war, and the {53) consequent (54) expense (55) 
involved in (56) national {57) armaments; but before its (58) 
meeting the hope of disarmament had (59) fallen into the (60) 
background, the (61) vacant place being taken by the (62) pro- 
ject of (63) abating the (64) remoter evils of recurrent (65) 
warfare, by giving a (66) further (67) impulse, and a more {6%) 
clearly (69) defined (70) application, to the (71) principle of 
(72) arbitration, which {73) thenceforth (74) assumed preemi- 
nence in the {75) coimcils of the conference. This may be (76) 
considered the point at which we have (77) arrived. The (78) 
assembled (79) representatives of many nations, (80) including 
all the (81) greatest on the earth, have decided that it is to 
arbitration men must look for relief, (82) rather than to {83) 
partial disarmament, or even to an (84) arrest in the (85) pro- 
gress of preparations for war. Of the (86) beneficence of the 
(87) practice of arbitration, of the (88) wisdom of (89) substi- 
tuting it, when (90) possible, for the (91) appeal to arms, with 
all the (92) misery (93) therefrom (94) resulting, there can be 
no (95) doubt; but it will be (96) expected that in its applica- 
tion, and in its (97) attempted (98) development, ilie tendencies 
of the day will make (99) themselves (100) felt. 

— Capt, A. T. Mahan 
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163D EXAMINATION 

SPELLING 
Wednesday, March 28, 1900 — 4.15 to 5.15 p. m., only 

The following numbered words are to be written by each candidate. 
The examiner should distinctly and properly pronounce each word (with 
its number prefixed), allowing sujicient time for writing it before the 
next word ts pronounced. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

(i) Political (2) compromises, (3) though they have been (4) 
rendered (5) unsavory by (6) abuse, are a (7) necessary (8) in- 
cident of (9) mixed or (10) balanced (11) governments — that is, 
of all but (12) simple, (13) unchecked (14) despotisms. (15) 
Wherever (16) liberty (17) exists, there (18) diversities of (19) 
judgment will be (20) developed; and, (21) unless one will (22) 
dominates over all (23) others, a (24) practical (25) means (26) 
between (27) widely (28) differing (29) convictions must (30) 
sometimes be (31) sought. If, for (32) example, a (33) legis- 
lature is (34) composed of two (35) distinct (36) bodies or (37) 
houses, and they differ, as they (38) occasionally will, with 
(39) regard to the (40) propriety or the (41) amount of an (42) 
appropriation (43) required for a (44) certain (45) purpose, 
and (46) neither is (47) disposed to give way, a (48) partial (49) 
concession on either hand is (50) often the most (51) feasible 
(52) mode of practical (53) adjustment. Where the (54) object 
(55) contemplated is (56) novel, or non-essential to the (57) 
general (58) efficiency of the (59) public (60) service — such as 
the (61) construction of a new (62) railroad, (63) canal, or other 
public work — the (64) repugnance of either house should (65) 
suffice (66) entirely to (67) defeat, or at (68) least to (69) post- 
pone it; for neither (70) branch has a right to (71) exact from 
the other (72) conformity with its (73) views on a (74) disputed 
(75) point as the (76) price of its own (77) concurrence in (78) 
measures (79) essential to the (80) existence of the govern- 
ment. . . Yet this should not blind us to the (81) fact that 
(82) differences of (83) opinion are at times developed on (84) 
questions of (85) decided (86) moment, where the rights of 
each (87) party are (88) equal, and where an (89) ultimate con- 
currence in one (90) common line of (91) action is essential. 
(92) Without some (93) deference to (94) adverse convictions, 
no (95) confederation of the (96) insurgent (97) colonies was 
(98) attainable — no (99) union of the states could have been 
(100) effected. — Greeley 



3Q2 Elementary English — concluded 

a compound relative pronoun, e) a compound personal pronoun 
in the objective case. 

ID Make ime sentence of the following, changing the first 
statement to an aidverbial clause, and the last statement to an 
adjective clause : We turned from the main road. We came 
in sight of a cottage. The cottage \v^s brown. The cottage 
stood on a hill. The hill was a mile distant. 

1 1 Write a) a simple declarative sentence containing an ad- 
jective phrase, b) a complex sentence containing a noun clause, 
c) a compound interrogative sentence. 

12 In the following sentences state which of the two itali- 
cized words is correct, giving the reason in each case : 

a He felt {badly, bad) when he heard of it. 

b He {lay, laid) down on the grass to rest. 

r If I were {him, he), I should not go. 

d A collection of books, magazines and periodicals {zcas, 

were) found in his library. 
e It is I that {is, am) to blame. 

13 Form a word from each of the following stems: apt, carn^ 
ject, spec, strii. Write sentences in which the words formed 
are correctly used. 

14-15 Write an essay of at least 100 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, grammatic construction, proper use of words 
and sentence structure [Essays on subjects other than those 
assigned will not be accepted] : 

a) A bicycle ride [Describe some bicycle ride, real or imagi- 
nary, mentioning incidents that occurred], b) My aim in life. 
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live phrase, c) a compound imperative sentence containing an 
adverb of degree. 

10 Rewrite the following sentences, changing the passive 
voice in a) to the active voice, the possessive modifier in b) to 
an adjective phrase, the prepositional phrase in c) to an ad- 
jective : a) He was laughed at by the boys, V) The dog's bark- 
ing disturbed the neighborhood, c) A wall of stone surrounds 
the city. 

1 1 Give the principal parts, including both forms of the past 
participle, of bite^ forget^ show^ slide. 

1 2 Her brown coat was just beginning to be mottled with 
the beautiful spots which make this young creature as lovely as 
the gazelle. 

Give, from the above quotation, the part of speech and syntax 
of just^ this^ lovely. Parse was beginning. 

13 Define each of the following words by giving the meaning 
of the prefix and stem used: emigrate y admire y perspire ^ con- 
tact ^ obstruct. 

14-15 Write an essay of at least 100 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, pa)dng special attention to spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, grammatic construction, proper use of words 
and sentence structure [Essays on subjects other than those 
assigned will not be accepted]: 

a) Acadie, home of the happy [Write a description of the 
village of Grand-Pr6, and give an account of some of the people 
who lived there], b) A story of justice [Write the story as told 
by Ren6 Leblanc, the notary], c) The robber bird [Let the 
robin relate her experience in defending her nest against a 
blue jay], d) A deer hunt [Let the deer tell the story of the 
hunt]. 

NoTK — Pupils not familiar with Evangeline, Birds and bees or A-hunting 
of the deer may write on one of the foUowing: a) The tramp's story, b) A 
ramble in the woods. 
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8 Give the principal parts of the following verbs : blaw^ ^i^g^ 
leady doy bear. 

9 Parse each italicized word in the following sentence: 
Henry ^ you know that the book on titat shelf is mine. 

10 Give the following forms of the verb eat: a) the past 
(imperfect), indicative, active, third singular, b) the future per- 
fect, indicative, passive, third singular, c) the progressive, past 
perfect (pluperfect), indicative, third singular, d) the present 
passive participle, e) the present perfect (perfect) passive in- 
finitive. 

1 1 Rewrite the following sentences, changing the active voice 
in a) to the passive voice, the adjectives in b) to a prepositional 
phrase, the prepositional phrase in c) to an adverb : 

a) They requested each member of the society to answer 
promptly, b) He is a strong and courageous man, c) He ran 
with great swiftness. 

12 Show by original sentences the difference between a) a 
sentence and a clause, b) a declarative and an exclamatory sen- 
tence, c) a participial adjective and a participle. 

1 3 Give, with meaning, the stem and prefix or suffix of eac/t 
of the following words: reject^ offer y survive ^ hospitable^ finish. 

14-15 Write an essay of at least 100 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, grammatic construction, proper use of words 
and sentence structure [Essays on subjects other than those 
assigned will not be accepted] : 

a) An Acadian gathering [Describe, as one of the guests, the 

betrothal feast in Evangeline^ b) A sister of mercy [Write an 

account of Evangeline's experiences as- a sister of mercy], c) 

The homes of the birds [Describe the nests of certain birds 

and the peculiar places in which these nests are found], d) A 

lesson in self-sacrifice [Give an account of the circumstances 

that led to the death of the doe]. 

Note — Pupils not familiar with Evangeline, Birds and bees or A-hunt- 
ing of the aeer may write on one of the following: a) The day before 
Christmas, b) A railway accident 
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love in Acadie, home of the happy ^ d) How surely the birds 
know their enemies ! e) It is caught by a sudden stroke of the 
cat*s paw. 

9 Make a complex sentence of the following: The deer en- 
tered the woods. The woods were thin. The deer saw a rab- 
ble of people. The people were starting across the meadow. 
They were starting in pursuit of the deer. 

10 Form one word from eac/i of the following stems and use 
each word correctly in a sentence : sct^ fact^ ^^rg% pend^ un, 

11 Give the active and the passive infinitives and participles 
of sing, 

1 2 Write sentences illustrating the use of t/iat as a) a. rela- 
tive pronoun, 6) a conjunction, c) an adjective, d) an adjective 
pronoun (demonstrative pronoun). 

13 Parse the italicized words in the following sentences: 
a) All was si/ent within, d) Tears then filled her ej/es, c^ d) The 
great bugaboo of the birds is the owl, 

14-15 Write an essay of at least 100 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, grammatic construction, proper use of words 
and sentence structure [Essays on subjects other than those 
assigned will not be accepted] : 

a) An Acadian homestead [Describe the home life and the 
surroundings of Evangeline], b) A hopeless journey [Give an 
account of Evangeline's search for Gabriel, after she left the 
home of Basil the herdsman, c) The household of the bee 
[Write an account of the bees in the hive, showing the peculiar 
way in which they live], d) Deer hunting [Describe the dif- 
ferent methods of hunting the deer in the Adirondacks]. 

Note — Pupils not familiar with Evangeline^ Birds and bees or A-hunt- 
ing of the deer may write on one of the following: a) The most attractive 
season of the year, b) Adventures of a letter. 
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Answer questions ij-ij and seven of the others but no more. If more 
than seven of the others are answered only the first seven answers will 
be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 7^ or more credits will be accepted, 

1 It seems unaccountable to a superficial observer that thou- 
sands of people who are dissatisfied with their climate do not 
seek a more congenial one — or stop grumbling. 

Write out each clause in the above quotation, state the kind 
of clause, and give the syntax of each subordinate clause. 

2 Parse, from the quotation in question i, unaccotintabie^ 
tliousands^ their^ grumbling. Give the syntax of the phrase 
to a superficial observer. 

3 Write sentences containing the following : well used a) as 
an adjective, b) as an adverb ; but used a) as a conjunction, b) as 
a preposition ; rolling used a) as an adjective, b) as a participle ; 
more used ^) as an adjective, b) as an adverb. Give in each 
case the part of speech. 

4 Give the syntax of three of the italicized infinitives in the 
following sentences: a) He is one of those men that know 
everything except how to make a living, b) Nature and art 
combine to cJiarm the senses, f) It is a very dangerous thing 
foi a literary man to indulge his love for the ridiculous, d^ They 
are the first to catch the color and fragrance of a true poem, ^) 
It was time for work to cease and for playthings to be put away. 

5 Combine the following statements into one sentence, 
changing the fourth statement to a phrase, and making the 
fifth statement the principal thought : It was June. The day 
was warm. I was all alone. I had swept the room. I went 
into the garden. I had a hoe. I went to weed the beds and 
trim the borders. 

6 Correct the following sentences and give the reason for 
each correction : a) The jury could not agree, so it separated 
without a decision, b) Going into the woods on a holiday, care- 
ful search will reveal many burs and thistles, ^) Let him be 
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whom he may, I shall obey him, d") Who did he suppose him 
be? <*) Socrates taught that the soul was immortal. 

7 Assume that you have chosen a profession in life. Wri 
a letter to a friend, stating your choice and giving reasons. 

8 Write sentences containing three of the following: a) 
noun clause used as the object of a preposition, ^) an adverbi 
clause introduced by that, c) a participial phrase modifying 
noun in the predicate, d) a participial phrase denoting caus 
*■) a participial phrase denoting time. 

9 Parse the italicized words in the following sentences: r 
They told him a story, ^) I congratulate you, John, on yoi 
success, f) The children were told the classic myths, in simp 
story form, d) The road being impassable, we were obliged 
turn back, e) Frank helps his sister Mary with her studies. 

10 Write sentences illustrating tiuo different uses of whe 
as a subordinate conjunction. Give the sjmtax of each su 
ordinate clause (not of the words within the clause). 

11 Give, with explanation, two effects of the Norman co 
quest on the English language. 

I a Define each of the following words by giving the meanii 
of the prefix and of the stem used: comprehend, emerge, su 
vert, distract, intersect. 

13-15 Write an essay of at least 150 words on one of the ft 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, punctuatio 
grammatic construction and proper use of words; also son 
attention to introduction, proper grouping of ideas into par 
graphs and pleasant transition between sentences [Essays < 
subjects other than those assigned will not be accepted] : 

a) Influence of the modem newspaper, b) My idea of a her 
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7 Change the infinitive phrases in the following sentences to 
subordinate clauses, and give the syntax of each subordinate 
clause : a) Yet not to have my wasted life back again, would 
I g^ve up my hopes of the great carbuncle, b) The stars now 
warned the adventurers to close their eyes, c) What castle hall 
hast thou to hang it in? 

8 Form one word from each of the following stems, and write 
sentences in which the words formed are correctly used: arch, 
gest, plen^ rat^ vi, 

9 You have lost some article that is of value to you. Write 
a newspaper advertisement, offering a reward for the return 
of the article. 

10 Mention five different uses of the nominative case, and 
write a sentence illustrating each. 

1 1 Give the syntax of the italicized words in the following : 
a) You can not help seeing it, b) They drank ecuh a draught 
from the lake, r, d) He had immediately been seized with such 
a thirst for beholding it as could only be quenched in its intensest 
lustre, e) Never again will we desire fnore light than all the 
world may share. 

1 2 Mention four ways by which words of Latin origin were 
introduced into the English language. 

13-15 Write an essay of at least 150 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammatic construction and proper use of words; also 
some attention to introduction, proper grouping of ideas into 
paragraphs and pleasant transition between sentences [Essays 
on subjects other than those assigned will not be accepted] : 

^) The host's tale [Give an account of the host's tale as re- 
lated in Marmion and state what important event it brought 
about], V) The Scottish camp [Let Marmion write a letter to 
King Henry, describing this camp and the impression it made 
on him], c\ The approaching fight [Describe the preparation 
for the fight and the entrance of the Branksomes previous to 
the combat between Deloraine and MusgraveJ, rf) Watt Tinlinn 
and the elfin page [Let Watt Tinlinn tell of his two experiences 
with the imp]. 

Note — Students not familiar with Marmion or Lay of the last minstrel 
may write on one of the following: a) The Dewey celeliiration, b) A camera 
episode. 
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8 Write sentences containing three of the following: a) save 
used as a preposition, V) above used as a noun, c) an adverb 
modifying a prepositional phrase, //) a verb in the passive voice 
followed by the objective case, e) why introducing an adjective 
clause. 

9 In the following sentences change the infinitive in a) to a 
participial adjective, in V) to a noun clause, in c) to an adjective 
phrase, in d) to a clause of purpose : 

a) We should prepare for trials to come, b) She promised to 
meet me at the station, c) We considered this the best way to 
raise the money, d) He finished his work early in order to go 
to the picnic. 

10 Give the syntax of the italicized words in the following 
sentences : a) Long ages after I am gone, the splendor of the 
great carbuncle will blaze around my name, d, c) The best of 
them he held unworthy of his intercourse, //, e) There was no 
life but wJiat was concentrated in their two hearts. 

1 1 Form words containing the following prefixes, and write 
sentences in which the words formed are correctly used: an^ 
be^ cata, pen^ extra. 

12 Show how Anglo-Saxon came to be the basis of the 
English language. 

13-15 Write an essay of at least 150 words on one of the 
following topics, paying special attention to spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammatic construction and proper use of words; also 
some attention to introduction, proper grouping of ideas into 
paragraphs and pleasant transition between sentences [Essays 
on subjects other than those assigned will not be accepted] : 

a) The battle of Flodden Field [Let Lady Clare write a letter 

to the abbess describing this battle], b) A guilty conscience [Let 

Fitz- Eustace tell how Marmion was affected by his song and by 

the host's tale], c) A romance of Branksome Hall [Let the heir 

of Buccleuch tell in after years the story of Margaret and Lord. 

Cranstoun], d^ The custom of Branksome Hall [Describe the 

preparation for hostilities, that prevailed at Branksome Hall]. 

Note — Students not familiar with Marmion or Lay of the last minstrel 
may write on one of the following: a) A man with a hobby, b) The trials 
of a letter carrier. 
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b) Seven men and one young woman^ they warmed themselves 
at the fire, c) He is as wise as any gray beard of the company, 
d) The prize is reserved to crown my scientific reputation, e) It 
was observable tftat each smiled scornfully at the madness of 
every other. 

8 Write sentences containing three of the following: a) a 
compound adjective clause, b) a compound substantive (noun) 
clause, c) a compound adverbial clause, d) an infinitive phrase 
modifying the subject of a sentence, e) a participial phrase 
(participial infinitive) used as the subject of a sentence. 

9 Analyze the following words by giving the meaning of 
each stem and prefix or suffix used : profess^ diameter^ physical^ 
anarchy^ surface, 

10 Change the following sentences to simple sentences with 
as little change as possible in the meaning: a) As he did not 
see the professor he went away disappointed, b) Give me your 
promise that you will go with us, c) He came last week that he 
might accompany us on our trip, a) Because the bridges were 
swept away, we returned by another route, e) A shrug of the 
shoulders loses much force when it is translated into words. 

11 Mention fve different uses of the objective case, and 
write a sentence illustrating each. 

12 Mention the two most important languages from which 
English is derived. Give t/iree pairs of synonyms, one word of 
each pair being derived from one of the^ languages and the 
other word of each pair derived from the other language. 

13-15 Write an essay of at least 150 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying special attention to spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammatic construction and proper use of words; also 
some attention to introduction, proper grouping of ideas into 
paragraphs and pleasant transition between sentences [Essays 
on subjects other than those assigned will not be accepted] : 

a) The court of King James [Write an account of the even- 
ing Marmion spent at Holy-Rood], b) How Lady Clare was 
taken to Tantallon [Let Lady Clare write a letter to her kins- 
man Lord Pitz-Clare, describing the journey from Dun-Edin to 
TantallonJ, c) A faithful knight [Give some account of William 
of Delorame and tell of his service to the lady of Branksome 
Hall], d) The aged minstrel [Describe the minstrel and show 
how the duchess and her ladies happened to hear the ancient 
lay.] 

Note — Students not familiar with Marmion or Lay of the last minstrel 
may write on one of the following: a) An exciting day, b) Intelligent 
animals. 
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Second ^ Correct the following sentences and give the reason 
division for each correction: cC) I expected to have seen him 
that afternoon, b) Money, as well as influence, were needed for 
the success of the plan, r) When molting we should take great 
care of canary birds, d^ There wasn't hardly anybody going 
that I knew, e) The committee has some good enterprise on 
hand which they wish to sustain by this object. 

7 Contract the following sentences : a) The tides rise higher 
than usual at new moon, as the sun and moon then act together, 
b) Roads are kept in good condition in order that travelers may 
be accommodated, c) He is a man of wisdom as well as a man 
of wealth, d) It is evident that she swept the room in a very 
hasty manner, e) Pleasure should b# the diversion of life, but 
it should not be the aim. 

8 Prepare an outline for an essay on one of the following 
topics from the Sketch book^ making the subdivisions sufficiently 
minute to show what matter you intend to include in the essay : 
a) The baron's daughter {The specter bridegroom)^ b) Character 
of Rip Van Winkle. 

9 Expand the first head of your outline (question 8) into an 
introductory paragraph of about 75 words. 

10 Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and bewildered. 
Rushed like a man insane, and wandereil alone by the seaside : 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head to the east- wind. 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever within him. 

Account in detail for the feelings of John Alden as indicated 

in the above quotation. 

1 1 Describe the trial of Rebecca before the Grand Master, 
as given in Ivanhoe, 

12 Describe the departure of Sir Launfal from the castle. 

13 Give a sketch of the life of Scott. 

14-15 Write at least 150 words on the following topic: The 
wedding of Priscilla. 
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he would meet his cousin, if he would let him know when he 
was coming, rf, e) The flames burst forth like a meteor, wrap- 
ping everything in a whirlwind of light. 

Second 6 Describe the meeting of the ancient mariner with 
diyision ^^ wedding guest, and state the effect that the ancient 
mariner's tale produced on Wm. 

7 Describe the meeting of Roderick and James Fitz-James 
previous to the combat. 

8 Give, from Twice-told tales ^ an account of the circumstances 
under which Endicott rent the red cross out of the banner. 

9 Describe the combat between Sohrab and Rustum. 

10 It is said that the qualities of beauty, pathos and heroism 

* 

give the poem Enoch Arden high rank; shpw the force of this 
statement by illustrations from the poem. 

1 1 Describe the character of Miss Betsey Trotwood as por- 
trayed in David Copperfield^ illustrating by references to the 
story at least three of the characteristics mentioned. 

12 Sketch the scene in which Godfrey Cass comes to Silas 
Marner to claim Eppie. 

13 Describe the circumstances under which the following 
words were uttered: 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

14-15 Write an essay of about 150 words on one of the fol- 
lowing : a) The conspiracy against Caesar, b) David Copper- 
field's school-days. 
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10 Give, from Pilgrim^ s progress^ an account of the parlor 
full of dust and state in detail its allegoric significance. 

11 Give, from the Essay on Milton^ an account of wha* 
Macaulay says in reference to Comus, 

1 2 Write explanatory notes on the italicized expressions in 
the following from L allegro: 

That Orpheus' self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains, as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half -regained Eurydice, 

13 Show, from Merchant of Venice^ how Shakspere causes 
one both to pity and to despise Shylock in the trial scene. 

14 State by whom and under what circumstances three of 

the following were uttered : 

a And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe. 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot; 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

b Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love. 

c You have too much respect upon the world: 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. 

d Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportion'd strength. 

e He that has light within his own clear breast. 

May sit i' th' center, and enjoy bright day: 
. But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts, 

Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. 

15 Mention two traits of character possessed by both Portia 
and Rosalind, illustrating both traits by references to the play 
in which each character appears. 
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Answer questions lo-t^ and four of the others but no more. If more 
than four of the others are answered only the first four answers will 
be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete an- 
swer will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 7^ or more credits will 
be accepted. 

I Write a paragraph of about 75 words on the following 
proverb: A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

2-3 Write a) a formal note inviting a friend to take dinner 
with you, b) an informal note inviting a friend to take dinner 
with you. 

4 Show how unity is violated in the following sentence, and 
rewrite the sentence so that unity will be preserved : 

We followed as quickly as we could, but while traversing a 
narrow footpath surrounded on both side» by bushes, my dogs 
commenced barking, and our progress was impeded by their 
placing themselves in front of us. 

5 Combine the following into a simple sentence : It was an 
autumn day. I was standing on a street corner. The street 
comer was in a great city. I saw a line of bees carrying 
sweets. I saw them above the trucks and the traffic. They 
were carrying sweets from some grocery or confectionery shop. 

6 Write a note to the publisher of a magazine, informing 
him that you will send him by the same mail an article for pub- 
lication. Add whatever else you consider necessary. 

7 Correct the following sentences : a) I shall not be able to 
go l>efore the middle of next week, at least, so I think, b) The 
state of confusion and indecision into which he has fallen ren- 
der it impossible for him to enjoy life, c) Looking back over 
the years of my childhood it is not easy to recall happier days 
than those, d^ Whoever it may be, it is not likely that his suc- 
cessor will hold the place in the hearts of his fellowmen that 
he did, e) I expected to have gone to the city before this. 

8 Contract each of the following sentences: a) If men of 
eminence receive reproaches which they do not deserve, they 
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likev/ise receive praises which are not due them, b) Then fol- 
lowed such a scene as can not be described, c) As we have 
already explained the principles we will now give some illus- 
trations, d) When we had crossed the street and after we had 
turned the corner, we saw our friends who were coming toward 
us, e) I dropped my bundle from sheer exhaustion, and I could 
not go on. 

9 Prepare an outline for the essay called for in questions 
10-15. 

10-15 Write an essay of at least 250 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying particular attention to introduction and 
conclusion, sequence of thought, paragraph structure and sen- 
tence transition [Essays on subjects other than those assigned 
will not be accepted] : 

a) An eventful day, b) The successful man. 
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7 Write the following sentence in three different ways, stai 
ing, with reasons, which of the four sentences is the strongest 

On leaving Loxa we were joined by a horseman, well mounte 
and well armed, and followed on foot by a musketeer. 

8 Prepare an outline for an essay on one of the foUowin 
topics, making the subdivisions sufficiently minute to sho' 
what matter you intend to include in the essay: a) Quee 
people, b) Athletic sports, 

9 Expand the first head of your outline (question 8) into a 
introductory paragraph of about 75 words. 

10-15 Write an essay of at least 250 words on one of the fo 
lowing topics, paying special attention to introduction and cot 
elusion, sequence of thought, paragraph structure and sentenc 
transition [Essays on subjects other than those assigned wi 
not be accepted] ; 

a) An hour at a railway station, b) A nutting party. 
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7 Separate the following into paragraphs, and state the topic 
of each paragraph : 

The church was one of those rich morsels of quaint antiquity which give 
such a peculiar charm to English landscape. It stood in the midst of a 
country filled with ancient families, and contained, within its cold and 
silent aisles, the congregated dust of many noble generations. The interior 
walls were incrusted with monuments of every age and style. The light 
streamed through windows dimmed with armorial bearings, richly em- 
blazoned in stained glass. The congregation was composed of the neigh- 
boring people of rank, who sat in pews, sumptuously lined and cushioned ; 
of the villagers and peasantry, who filled the back seats ; and of the poor 
of the parish, who were ranged on benches in the aisles. The service was 
performed by a snuffling, well-fed vicar, who had a snug dwelling near the 
church. He was a privileged guest at all the tables of the neighborhood, 
and had been the keenest fox-hunter in the country. 

8 Explain the difference in meaning of ecLch of the follow- 
ing sentences according to the italicized word used : 

a) I excepted {accepted^ the statement made by him, b) They 
respectfully {respectively) asked the people whom they met, c) 
The removal of the store affected {effected) the sale of the 
goods, d) He proposed {purposed) sending the boy to college, 
e) He lioped {expected) that his brother would go. 

9 Prepare an outline for the essay called for in questions 10-15. 

10-15 Write an essay of at least 250 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying particular attention to introduction and 
conclusion, sequence of thought, paragraph structure and sen- 
tence transition [Essays on subjects other than those assigned 
will not be accepted]: 

a) A game of ninepins [Give Rip Van Winkle's story of his 
experience with the mysterious crew that he met in the moun- 
tains, as told by him afterward at Mr Doolittle's hotel], b) A 
stage coach tour in Yorkshire [Reproduce Irving's description 
of this journey, giving special attention to the dress and man- 
ners of an English stage coachman]. 

Note — Students not familiar with the Sketch book may write on one of 
the following: a) Round an open fire, b) A home-coming. 
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Answer questions lo-ij and four of the others but no more. If more 
than four of the others are answered only the first four answers will 
be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete an- 
swer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to /j or more credits will 
be accepted. 

I Write a paragraph of about 75 words on one of the follow- 
ing topics : a) The recognition of Rip Van Winkle on his re- 
turn from the mountain, b) Wilful waste makes woful want. 

2-3 Write a letter to a friend, describing a day spent at a 
farm-house or at a city park. Give in detail an account of the 
things that specially attracted your attention. 

4 Write the following sentences in correct form : a) Socrates 
was a wise man compared with the wisdom of the men who 
lived at that time, b) My sister is going to give a lecture on 
**How to read a novel" on Saturday, c) A little forethought 
might have prevented the occurrence, but seeing that very few 
people think in time, it happened quite naturally, rf) I never 
remember to have read a more beautiful story than this, e) The 
money was raised by a subscription limited to a few friends, 
among whom appears the name of Lady Somerset. 

5 Distinguish in meaning between the sentences in each of 
the following pairs: a) Few people were there; A few people 
Were there, b) He walked into the house; He walked in the 
house, c) She looked sad ; She looked sadly, d^ He will go to- 
morrow if it is pleasant ; He shall go tomorrow if it is pleasant, 
e) Can your little boy read this book? May your little boy read 
this book? 

6 Combine the following into a single well expressed sen- 
tence: 

I returned to the drawing-room. I found the guests seated 
round the fire. They were listening to the parson. The par- 
son was buried in a high-backed chair. The chair was oaken. 
The parson was relating anecdotes of the neighboring peasantry. 
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7 Rewrite the following simple sentences, expanding them 
into compound or complex sentences : 

a) Rowing slowly down the stream, he caught a great many 
trout, b) No man can succeed without perseverance, r) Sick or 
well, he was patient and hopeful, rf) It pleases him to see his 
work progress, e) He has three very good children. 

8 When I arrived at your sister's home this morning I found 
her very ill. The symptoms steem to indicate typhoid fever 
and I fear that she has it. Please see if you can secure the 
services of the nurse that she had in her previous illness, and 
do this without a moment's delay. 

Condense the above into a telegram of not more than 10 
words, stating the important facts. 

9 Prepare an outline for the essay called for in questions 
10-15. 

10-15 Write an essay of at least 250 words on 07ie of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying particular attention to introduction and 
conclusion, sequence of thought, paragraph structure and sen- 
tence transition [Essays on subjects other than those assigned 
will not be accepted] : 

a) Ichabod in Sleepy Hollow [Let Ichabod Crane write a 
letter to a friend, describing his life at Sleepy Hollow], b) A 
family reunion [Write an account of Christmas eve at Brace- 
bridge Hall]. 

Note — Students not familiar with the Sketch book may write on one of 
the following: a) Adventures of a dog, h) A spring holiday. 
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164TH EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 1 

Wednesday, June 13, 1900 — 1.15 104.15 p. m.,only 

Answer questions lo-i^ and four of the others but no more. If more 
than four of the others are answered only the first four answers will 
be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete an- 
swer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 73* or more credits will 
be accepted. 

I Write a paragraph of about 75 words on one of the follow- 
ing topics: a) Ichabod Crane's school, b) It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 

2-3 Write a letter to one of your former teachers, describing 
in detail your plans for the summer vacation. 

4 Write the following sentences in correct form : a) A small 
cottage was situated at the foot of a mountain in which lived a 
man and his family, b) The knitting mill has been shut down 
two days because of a coal shortage, resuming work on Thurs- 
day, c) These men give their entire time to writing advertise- 
ments for whomever may apply and is willing to pay for such 
services, d, e) It needs the lightning and the thunder to purify 
the air and to give it such elements that it might be helpful 
unto the vegetable kingdom. 

5 Show how unity is violated in the following sentence and 

rewrite the sentence so that unity will be preserved : 

One day last week (Thursday, I think) a little girl was walking across 
the street and he ran after her to save her, but a heavy wagon struck him 
and he was badly hurt 

6 Give an example of each of the following : loose sentence, 
periodic sentence, balanced sentence. 

7 Express the idea of the following sentence in five other 
ways : Not far from this village, there is a little valley, among 
high hills, which is one of the quietest places in the world. 

8 Prepare an outline for an essay on one of the following 
topics, making sufficient subdivisions to show what matter you 
intend to include in the essay : a) An accident, b) Superstitions. 

9 Expand the first head of your outline (question 8) into an 
introductory paragraph of about 75 words. 

10-15 Write an essay of at least 250 words on one of the fol- 
lowing topics, paying particular attention to introduction and 
conclusion, sequence of thought, paragraph structure and sen- 
tence transition [Essays on subjects other than those assigned 
will not be accepted] : a) A curious story [Suppose yourself a 
guest at Nicholas Vedder's inn. Write a letter to a friend, re- 
lating the story of Rip Van Winkle], b) The voyage [Repro- 
duce Irving's description of an ocean voyage]. 

Note — Students not familiar with the Sketch book may write on one of 
the following: a) A household pet, b) The last day of scnool. 
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161ST EXAMINATION 

RHETORIC 
Tuesday, September 26, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m.,only 



Answer questions t^-is and six of the others but no more. If more 
than six of the others are answerea only the first six ans'wers wilt be 
cohsidered. Each complete answer wilt receive 10 credits. Papers en- 
titled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Develop the following topic sentence into a paragraph of 
at least 75 words: No work is degrading if conscientiously 
done. 

2 In the following paragraph state the topic sentence and 
show how the thought contained in the topic sentence is de- 
veloped in each of the other sentences: 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet school-room. The 
scholars were hurried through their lessons, without stopping at trifles; 
those who were nimble skipped over half with impunity, and those who 
were tardy, had a smart application now and then, to quicken their sjjeed, 
or help them over a tall word. Books were flung aside without being put 
away on the shelves, inkstands were overturned, benches thrown down, 
and the whole school was turned loose an hour before the usual time. 

3 Mention the figure of speech in each of the following sen- 
tences, and rewrite each sentence, expressing the thought with- 
out figurative language : a) The puritan had all the windows 
of his soul closed, except one that opened heavenward, b) Noise- 
less as a feather or a snowflake falls, did her feet touch the 
earth, c) We heard that Manila had surrendered, d) The swollen 
rivulet sobs with secret pain, e) He is a man of unlimited power. 

4 Define balanced sentetice. Write a balanced sentence con- 
taining at least 20 words. 

5 Correct the following sentences : a) Sailing on the sea of 
life we are often in danger from the temptations around us, b) 
He went back again to noisy, ambitious life, and tried to drown 
his memories in its blaze and its vanities, c) You have great 
cause to be thankful for the many temptations from which you 
have been saved, d) Walking through the streets of New York, 
the thought came to him with renewed fervor, e) Most people 
would rather read good literature, and only the best subjects 
are chosen for this kind of work. 

6 State the difference between a) propriety and purity, b) 
description and narration, c) prose and poetry, d) metaphor 
and allegory, e) epigram ana antithesis. 

7 Choose five of the following pairs of synonyms and dis- 
tinguish the words of each pair chosen : writer, author ; taste. 
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163D EXAMINATION 

RHETORIC 
Friday, March 30, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., o^^ly 



Answer questions 12-is and six of the others but no more. If more 
than six of the others are answered only the first six answers will be 
considered. Each complete answer will receive to credits. Papers enti- 
tled to 7^ or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Develop the following topic sentence into a paragraph of 
at least 75 words: A cheerful disposition will overcome many 
difficulties. 

2 Correct the following sentences: 

cl) Desiring to have pure air, his house was built on a high 
elevation, b) Watching the growth of a pansy is very interest- 
ing and it is also a beautiful flower to have, ^) When I got your 
letter I got anxious and started immediately, thinking I could 
get the train that night, but I got more cold on the way and had 
to go back home, d^ The colonists, who were contending for a 
principle not for money, threw the tea into the sea, which the 
English sent to Boston for them, e) I will tell you the balance 
of the story if I can do so without injuring his character. 

3 Show by original sentences the difference between a) a 
loose and a periodic sentence, b) epigram and antithesis. 

4 Show in detail how continuity (sequence of thought) is 

secured in the structure of the following paragraph : 

Talent is something, but tact is ever3rthing. Talent is serious, sober, 
grave, and respectable; tact is all that, and more too. It is not a sixth 
sense, but it is the life of all the five. It is the open eye, the quick ear, the 
judging taste, the keen smell, and the lively touch ; it is the interpreter of 
all riddles, the surmounter of all difficulties, the remover of all obstacles. 
It is useful in all places, and at all times; it is useful in solitude, for it shows 
a man his way into the world; it is useful in society, for it shows him his 
way through the world. 

5 Write on the following in connection with the above para- 
graph : a) arrangement of words and clauses, /;) use of figures. 

6 Choose five of the following pairs of synonyms and dis- 
tinguish the words of each pair chosen : to escape, to evade ; 
news, tidings ; curious, inquisitive ; to aim, to aspire ; idle, lazy ; 
patience, resignation ; business, occupation ; error, fault ; to ex- 
cuse, to pardon. 
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7 Criticize the following paragraph in regard to unity in 

sentence structure and use of connectives, rewriting in correct 

form: 

I went through eight grades in the elementary school, and some of my 
teachers told my mother that I was a wonderfully bright child and others 
did not flatter me so much. My mother kept me home from school a year 
but I was not very well and the doctor said I must rest ; /or at least he said 
that I must not study. 

8 Express the idea of each of the following sentences in fig- 
urative language, using in each case a different figure, and giv- 
ing the name of the figure : 

a) Old age should command respect, b) Black clouds are in 
the west, c) There were shadows on the wall, d) Her tears fell 
in rapid succession. 

9 Give the names of three qualities of style, and mention, 
with explanation or illustration, three ways in which one of 
these qualities may be secured. 

10 Write at least 75 words on one of the following topics: 
a) description, b) oratory, c) versification. 

11 Write the scansion of the following lines and give the 

prevailing foot and meter of each selection : 

a Build me straight, O worthy master ! 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle ! 

b A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 

c How good is man's life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy ! 

12-15 Write an essay of at least 250 words on o^e of the fol- 
Xowing topics [Essays on subjects other than those assigned 
'^^ill not be accepted] : 

a) The story of the mirror [Let the mirror tell what happened 
in Dr Heidegger's study], b) Glimpses of life [Let the toll- 
gatherer in Twice-told tales give some account of the people 
'Vrho cross the bridge], c) A breakfast with the autocrat [Sup- 
Xx>se yourself to have been a guest of the autocrat ; give a de- 
scription of the people you met at the breakfast table and 
Some account of their conversation]. 

Note — Students not familiar with Twice-told tales or Autocrat of the 
breakfast table may substitute one of the following: a) Rapid transit, 
h) Progress in the 19th century. 
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High School Department 

164TH EXAUINATtON 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Wednesday, June 13, 1900 — 1.15 104.15 p. m.,onl7 



Answer 10 queitioni but no more. If mart than to 
only tkt first 10 answers will b€ considered. Each complete answ 
will receive jo credits. Papers entitled to ys or more credits will 
accepted. 

I Give an account of English literature previous to the Nc 
man conquest. Meution three writers of thif period with 
work of each. 

3 Give a sketch of Chaucer's literary career and show t 
influence on the English language. 

3 Give an account of the life and works of a dramatist, oth 
than Shakspere, of Shakspere's time. 

4 Mention the play of Shakspere in which one of the folio* 
ing characters appears and show the part played by this chara 
ter in the development of the plot: Prospero, Brutus, Claudi' 
(king of Denmark). 

5 Mention one work by each of the following: Tyndal 
Cranmer, Sir Philip Sidney, Bunyan, Locke, Defoe, Hum 
Gray, Bums, Keats. 

6 Give a sketch of the life and mention two important wor 
of one of the following: Spenser, Samuel Johnson, Dryde 

7 Give an account of two of the following satires : a) Ra^ 
of the lock, b) Hudibras, c) English bards and Scotch reviewer 
d) Gulliver's travels. 

8 Give a sketch of the life of Oliver Goldsmith, touching c 
his work as poet, novelist and historian. 

9 Mention prominent English authors of the r9th centur 
with a work of each, as follows: three novelists, one historia: 
one essayist. 

10 Write a sketch of a leading character in one of Scoti 
novels. 

II Write on one of the following topics; a) the Lake scho 
of poets, b) Tennyson's /dyls of the king, c) the Spectator. 
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12 Give the author of each of two of the following quotations 
and some account of the work from which each quotation chosen 
is taken : 

a Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 
b None but the brave, ) 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 
c Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 
d O, woman ! in our hours of ease. 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, . . » 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! 
e Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

MACBETH 

13 Give two of the prophecies of the witches regarding Mac- 
beth and show how they were fulfilled. 

14 Describe the banquet scene. 

15 Give three prominent traits of Lady Macbeth's character, 
illustrating each by reference to the play. 
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High School Department 

161ST EXAMINATION 

AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Thursday, September 28, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12 . 15 p. m., only 



Answer to questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Mention three writers of the colonial period ; tivo writers 
of the revolutionary period. Give the title of a work of each. 

2 Give the author of ecuh of the following : a) Poor Richard^ s 
almanac^ 6) Victorian poets^ c) Biglow papers^ d) Old town folks^ 
£•) St Nicholas, f) The wonderful ^^One-hoss shay^'* g) Astoria, 
h) Annabel Lee, t) The scarlet letter, j) Arthur Bonnicastle. 

3 Sketch the life of Webster and show his influence on 
American thought. 

4 Mention the class of works for which each of the follow- 
ing is specially noted, and give the title of an important work 
of each: Edwin P. Whipple, John T. Trowbridge, Francis 
Parkman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John G. Saxe. 

5 Mention four American authors who derived material for 
their writings from foreign travel. Illustrate by a work of 
each. 

6 Give a sketch of one of the following: a) Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, b) Vision of Sir Launfal, c) The man without a country. 

7 Mention tzvo works by each of the following authors: 
Donald G. Mitchell, Henry D. Thoreau, Henry James jr, S. 
L. Clemens, William Cullen Bryant. 

8 Write a sketch of a leading character in one of the follow- 
ing works: a) Evaftgeline, b) Last of the Mohicans, c) Beti-Hur. 

9 Give an account of the literary work of two of the follow- 
ing: Margaret Fuller, Louisa M. Alcott, Frances H. Burnett. 

10 Give a sketch of the life and character of Whittier. 

1 1 Mention, with authors, two American novels treating of 
some public question. State the question discussed by each 
and describe its treatment. 

1 2 Write on one of the following : a) eminent American his- 
torians, b) life and works of George William Curtis, c) promi- 
nent American writers of to-day. 

13 Sketch the character of Irving and give the chief features 
of his style. 

14 Give the author and sketch the general plan of each of 
twc of the following: a) Backlog studies, b)^ Tales of a wayside 
inn, c) Autocrat of the breakfast table, d) Sketch-book. 

15 Give the author of each of the following poems and write 
one stanza of any one of them : a) Home, sweet home, b) Uniots 
and liberty, c) America, d) Battle-hymn of the republic. 
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High School Department 

164TH EXAMINATION 

AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Thursdayi June 14, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer mo questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
only the Jirst 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to js ^^ more credits will be 
accepted, 

1 Sketch the development of American literature during the 
colonial period. Mention two writers of this period, giving 
the title of a work of each. 

2 Give the author of each of the following: d) Roughing it^ 
V) Alhambra^ r) Prince of India ^ d) Nile notes of a Howadji^ 
e) My study windows^ f) NatJian Hale^ g) Mosses from an old 
manse ^ h) Saracinesca^ i) Psalm of life^ j) Tent on the beach, 

3 Mention the class of works for which each of the following 
is specially noted and give the title of a work of each : Loss- 
ing, Thoreau, Henry James, Daniel Webster, Saxe. 

4 Mention two works by each of the following: Emerson, 
Aldrich, Holland, Howells, Hale. 

5 Give a sketch of the life of Bryant and mention two of 
his principal works. 

6 Give an account of two of the following authors: Theo- 
dore Parker, Margaret Fuller, Richard Grant White, Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

7 From each of two of the following works select a character 
and show how each of the characters selected is connected with 
the plot : a) Last of the Mohicans^ b) House of tlu seven gables^ 
c^ Ben-Hur, d) Elsie Venner, 

8 Write a sketch of one of the following works : a) Hiawat/ia^ 
b) Legend of Sleepy Hollow^ c) Snow-bound, 

9 Give an account of the life and literary work of one of 
the following: Bancroft, Prescott, Motley. 

10 Write on one of the following topics: a) literature of the 
revolutionary period, b) Brook Farm experiment, c) noted 
women authors in American literature. 
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High School Department 

164TH EXAMINATION 

COURSE IN ENGLISH READING 
Friday, June 15, 1900 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. At least five questions must be 
chosen from the second division. Each answer under the first division 
will be considered a short {/j minute) theme and will be gradeH for 
composition. If more than 10 questions are answered only the first 10 
answers mill be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. 
Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted. 

First ^ Give, from Palamon and Arcite^ an account of the 

division circumstances that caused Theseus to war against Creon. 

2 Describe, from the Iliad, the parting of Andromache and 
Hector. 

• 3 Give a sketch of the life of Addison. 

4 Describe, from the Vicar of Wakefield, Dr Primrose's life 
in prison. 

5 Relate, from Ivanhoe, what befell the Disinherited knight 
from the time he was wounded at the tournament till he was 
rescued from Front-de-Boeuf 's castle. 

6 Give, from the Last of the Mohicans, an account of the 
meeting between Uncas and Tamenund. 

7 Describe, from the Princess, the scene in which the princess 
dismisses the prince and Florian. 

8 Give, in substance, part second of the Vision of Sir Launfal, 

Second 9 State by whom and under what circumstances two 

dmsioa of the following were uttered and explain the meaning 

of each quotation selected {Macbeth) : 

a Come what come may, 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest aay. 

b Look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under't 

c But yet I'll make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate. 

d The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o'er- fraught heart, and bids it break. 

e Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd. 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 
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High School Department 

162D EXAMINATION 
READING COURSE I 

ENGLISH SELECTIONS 
Tuesday, January 23, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered^ Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1 State what each of the following characters from Faerie 
queene is supposed to represent: the Redcrosse knight, Una, 
Archimago, Duessa, the Sarazin. 

2 Give a sketch of one of the following essays by Bacon: 
a) **Of truth," *) **Of riches." 

3 Give an account of the storm described in the Tempest and 
show its connection with the plot. 

4 Give, from Pilgrim's progress^ an account of Christian's ex- 
periences at the house beautiful. 

5 Give an outline of the song of Timotheus from Alexander's 
feast, 

6 Give, from the Essay on criticism^ five requisites that Pope 
considers essential to good judgment. 

7 Write, from Tale of two cities^ a descriptive account of the 
execution of Sydney Carton. 

8 Explain the meaning of the following quotation from 

Intimations of immortality and show how it is connected with 

the theme of the poem : 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises wiui us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And Cometh from afar. 

9 Write an account of the part taken by Anthony Foster in 
the story of Kenilworth, 

10 Give an estimate of the character of Burns as portrayed 
by Carlyle in his Essay on Burns, 

1 1 Describe the circumstances that led Henry Esmond to join 
the army and give a brief description of his military career. 

1 2 Give, from Sesame and lilies^ an account of what Ruskin 
says advancement in life practically includes, and state what he 
thinks it should include. 

13 Give, from Romola, an account of the supper in the 
Rucellai gardens. 

14 Give quotations of at least five lines each from two of 
the following: Tempest^ II penseroso^ Enoch Arden^ Essay on 
criticism, 

15 State the connection of each of the following with the 
literature studied in this course: a) Westminster Abbey, b) 
Lake Leman, r) La Force prison, rf) The Amo, e) Tabard inn. ' 
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13 Give quotations of at least five lines each from two of the 
following: Comus, Deserted village ^ V allegro^ Cotter* s Satur- 
day night, 

14 Explain the connection of each of the following charac- 
ters with the work from which it is taken: Lord Mohun, 
Prince James, Beatrix, Bernardo del Nero, Savonarola. 

15 Mention the work from which each of two of the follow- 
ing quotations is taken and explain the meaning of each quota- 
tion selected : 

a The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour: — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

b He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down.^ 

c A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

d Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 
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164TH EXAMINATION 
READING COURSE 2 

ENGLISH PROSE 
Tuesday, June 12, 1900 — i .15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to ys ^^ tnore credits will be accepted 

1 Give, from Areopagitica^ the substance of what Milton sayB 
concerning England as a nation, and show how this is a plea 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing. 

2 Give an account of the education of Gibbon. 

3 Sketch the story of Imlac as given in Rasselas. 

4 Give an outline of one of the voyages of Gulliver and ex- 
plain its meaning. 

5 Explain, according to Burke, how two of the following 
affected the spirit of liberty in the colonies : a) descent, b) kind 
of government, c) religion in the northern colonies, d) manners 
of the southern colonies, e) education, /) remoteness from 
England. 

6 Give, from Thoughts on present discontents, the substance 
of what Burke says in regard to the nature and character of 
the house of commons. 

7 State Locke's views in regard to the three defects that 
hinder reasoning. 

8 Give, from Rob Roy, an account of the visit of Francis 
Osbaldistone and Mr Jarvie to Owen in prison. 

9 Give, from the Opium eater, the incident of the Malay's 
visit to the author, and show the results of this visit at a later 
time when the author was under the influence of opium. 

10 Describe, from the Essay 07t Bacon, the relations existing 
between Bacon and Essex, and show the part taken by Bacon 
in the fall of Essex. 

1 1 Give, from Sartor resartus, an account of Herr Teufels- 
53rockh*s education. 

12 Give, from Gulliver's travels, a sketch of the laws and 
customs of the inhabitants of Lilliput. 

13 Show the connection of the Mackenzie family with the 
story of the Newcovies. 

14 Give an account of the early life of Colonel Newcome up 
t:o the time »that he first left for India. 

15 State, from Dombey and son, the circumstances that led 
to Walter Gay's voyage to the West Indies, and give the sub- 
stance of Captain Cuttle's account of this voyage. 
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High School Department 

164TH EXAMINATION 
READING COURSE 3 

ENGLISH POETRY 
Wednesday, June 13, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12 .15 p. m., only 



Answer lo questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first to answers will be considerea. Each complete answer will re- 
ceive to credits. Papers entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Give, from the KnighVs tale, an account of Emelye's sup- 
plication to Diane previous to the combat between Palamon 
and Arcite. 

2 Mention the occasion for which Spenser's hpithalamium 
was written and give a general description of the poem. 

3 Give, from the Rivals, a sketch of Bob Acres and show his 
connection with the duel at King's Meadow- fields. 

4 Sketch the plot of King Lear, 

5 Describe the scene in which King Lear disinherits Cordelia. 

6 Give, from Every man in his humor^ an account of the ad- 
ventures of Mr Stephen. 

7 Describe, from Richard j, the dream of Clarence the night 
before his death. 

8 Give, from Samson Agonistes, an account of the interview 
between Samson and Harapha. 

9 Sketch the story of Glaucus as given in Endymion. 

10 Give, from the Castle of indolence, an account of the magic 
globe. 

11 Describe the part taken by Mephistophilis in Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus. 

12 Give, from the Corsair, an account of Conrad's escape 
from prison. 

13 Sketch the story of Christabel, 

14 Give, from Pippa passes, the substance of Pippa's solilo- 
quy at the beginning of New Year's day. 

%i5 Give quotations of at least five lines each from two of 
the following: Lay of the last minstrel. Bard, Rape of the lock. 
Excursion, To a skylark. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. At least five questions must be 
chosen from tne second division. Each answer under the first division 
will be considered a short {/j minute) theme and will be graded for 
composition. If more than 10 questions are answered only the first 10 
answers will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. 
Papers entitled to 7^ or more credits will be accepted. 

First ^ Describe Priam's visit to Achilles for the purpose 

dlTision of obtaining the body of Hector. 

2 Give, from The princess^ an account of the circumstances 
that led the prinCfe and his two friends to go to the college in 
disguise. 

3 Give the contents of the letter written by the butler an- 
nouncing the death of Sir Roger. 

4 Give a sketch of the life of Lowell. 

5 Describe the first meeting of Heyivard and his party with 
David Gamut. 

6 Give an account of the funeral rites of Arcite. 

7 Describe the scene at the castle of Coningsburgh in which 
the Black knight reveals himself to Cedric. 

8 Give, from the Vicar of Wakefield^ a description of the 
Primrose family. 

Second 9 Describe the circumstances under which three of 
division ^he following were uttered {Macbeth) : 

a New honors come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mold 
But with the aid of use. 

b But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail. 

c Now good digestion wait on appetite. 
And health on both ! 

d The night is long that never finds the day. 

e Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon tne stage 
And then is heaid no more. 

10 Give, from the Speech on conciliation with America^ the 
substance of what Burke says in regard to the material condi- 
tion (industries) of the colonies. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the Jirst 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted, 

1 Give an account of the quarrel between Don Diego and 
the count of Grormas, and state the effect of this quarrel on the 
plot of the Cid, 

2 Give an estimate of the character of the Infanta in the 
Cid, illustrating by references to the play. 

3 Give the conclusion of Andromaque, beginning with the 
marriage of Pyrrhus and Andromache. 

4 Give in substance the conversation between Athalie and 
Joas. 

5 State the connection of each of the following with Les 
femmes savant es : B61ise, Vadius, Trissotin, Ariste, Armande. 

6 Describe the scene in Les femmes savantes in which Phil- 
aminte dismisses Martine. 

7 Give, from the Misanthrope, illustrations of a) bluntness, b) 
insincerity. 

8 Describe the childhood of Paul and Virginia with regard to 
a) education, V) amusements, c) deeds of charity. 

9 Sketch the conversation between Paul and the old man 
under the papaw-tree. 

10 Give an account of Jean Valjean's sojourn in the house 
of M. Myriel, and state the effect of this visit on the plot of 
Les mis&ables, 

11 Relate the circumstances connected with the suicide of 
Javert, in Les mis&ables, 

12 Show how Picciola's influence changed Chamey's opinion 
of a) Girhardi, b) Ludovic. 

13 Describe the journey made by Theresa to Alexandria for 
the purpose of saving Picciola from destruction. 

14 Give, from Thirty years of Paris, an account of a) the 
character of the people of Provence, b) feeling aroused by the 
publication of Tartarin de Tarascon. 

15 Give an account of Daudet's recollections of Henri Roche- 
fort, as related in Thirty years of Paris, 
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Answer to questions but no more. If more than to are answered only 
the first to answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to fs ^^ more credits will be accepted. 

1 Give an account of the interview between Jupiter and 
Thetis in the first book of the Iliad^ and state the effect of 
this interview on the movements of the Greek army. 

2 Give an account of the reconciliation between Achilles and 
Agamemnon. 

3 Describe the battle for the body of Patroclus. 

4 Give an account of the entertainment given to Odysseus 
before his departure from Phaeacia. 

5 Justify or condemn the action of Penelope in regard to the 
suitors. Give reasons. 

6 Contrast the attitude of Strength toward Prometheus with 
that of Hephaestus. Illustrate. 

7 Describe the meeting of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra at 
the close of the Trojan war. 

8 Describe three of the leaders of the besieging army, accord- 
ing to the report of the messenger in Seven against Thebes. 

9 Give an estimate of the character of Jocaste in Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 

10 Write an outline of the plot of Oedipus Coloneus, 

1 1 Show, by reference to one of the plays in this course, the 
relation of the chorus to the action of a Greek tragedy. 

1 2 State the connection of each of- the following with the 
story of the Knights : Demus, Demosthenes, Nicias, the Paphla- 
gonian, the sausage-seller. 

13 Give, from the Apology^ an account of the efforts of 
Socrates to . find a man wiser than himself. 

14 Socrates says in Crito: **Then, my friend, we must not 
regard what the many say of us.*' Give the argument by 
which Socrates arrives at this conclusion. 

15 Sketch the plan of the oration De corona. 
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ITiomme rallume en lui cette lampe nocturne de la m^moire. 
II la porte d'une main tremblante tout autour des ann^es, au- 
jourd'hui sombres, qui compos&rent son existence. II en pro- 
mfene pieusement la lueur sur tous les jours, sur tons les lieux, 
sur tous les objets qui furent les dates de ses f61icit6s du coeur 
ou de Tesprit dans le meilleur temps, et il se console de vivre 
encore par le bonheur d*avoir v6cu. 

nuagc = cloud, rallumer = relight, ^romener = turn, pieuse- 
f«^«/ = devoutly, /«^«r = light, fdiciti ^\oy 

7 Translate into French : 

a There is no school in this village. 

b I shall rise at five o'clock Monday morning. 

c Have you any apples? I have only one. 

d My brother is taller than I. 

e I know the man whose brother was here. 

8 Correct the following and give the reason for each correc- 
tion : Ma amie a arriv^e en Paris le vingtifeme de Janvier. 

9 Conjugate the imperfect indicative active of punir ; the 
future active of jeter; the preterit (past definite) of se battre 
[Do not omit the pronouns]. 

10 Translate into English: a) Regardez par la fenStre, b) 
II m'a fallu parler, c) Je ne sais que faire, d) II vient tous les 
deux jours, e) Demain je me porterai mieux, /*) Je les ai vus 
il y a un an, g) J'ai achet6 une maison de campagne, //) Faites 
attention k moi, /) A-t-il sommeil? j) A qui est cet habit? 

1 1 Give both forms of the masculine of vieille^ foUe^ nouvelle. 
Write the plural of madame^ bal^ croix, genou, 

12 Give the irregular comparison of bcaucoup, bien^ pen. 
Form an adverb from each of the following: studieux^ tout^ 
constant y jolt. 

13 Write the first and the second person plural of a) the im- 
perative of avoir^ b) the present conditional of //r^, c) the 
present indicative of vivrc, d) the present subjunctive active of 
voir^ e) the imperfect subjunctive of devoir. 

14 Translate into English 10 of the following: de bonne heure^ 
tout de suite, it bon niarch^, d'abord, it peine, sur-le-champ, tout 
it coup, plutSt, par tout, autrefois, dt^sormais, ensuite, it peu prh, 
d'autant plus, surtout, davantage. 

15 Write from memory Leconte de Lisle's Trois fils d'or. 
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partie des fruits. Le paysan*les laissa faire comme ils vou- 
laient. Quand ils furent satisfaits, il entra dans la maison avec 
son panier k moiti6 vide. **Excusez-moi, monsieur," dit-il au 
propri^taire, **si le panier n'est pas plein; mais vos fils ont 
mang6 une bonne partie des pommes, et, comme ils semblaient 
les aimer, je n*ai pas os€ les en empecher." C*6tait la premiere 
fois que cet homme voyait des singes. 

/rd?/rfy/«/r^= landlord, ^/>/^^= monkey, Aadt//er=dTess^ vioi- 
///= half, oser = dare, ejnpicher = prevent 

7 Translate into French : 

a Which of these rooms is yours? 

b It is the one in which you slept last night. 

c Are there any roses in that garden? 

d I saw some when I was there this morning. 

^ I do not know what time it is. 

8 Conjugate the present indicative active of prdf&er ; the 
present subjunctive active of boire ; the preterit (past definite) 
of s'en aller [Do not omit the pronouns]. 

9 Answer the following questions by complete French sen- 
tences [Do not use figures] : a) Pourquoi 6tudiez-vous le fran- 
9ais? b) Que ferez-vous r6t6 prochain? c) Quel jour du mois 
avons-nous aujourd'hui? rf) Qu'avez-vous eu k diner hier? e) 
Quels livres fran^ais avez-vous lus? 

10 Write the plural of nez^ fauteuil^ gentilhomme. Mention 
two nouns whose plurals end in -als. Show how the feminine 
of adjectives ending in each of the following is formed : -e^ -/, 
-;r, -^/7, "teur, 

11 Translate into French: a) He has the toothache, b) I 
must study, r) We are going home, d) Be seated, e) What is 
the matter? /) Of what are you thinking? g^ h) You were hun- 
gry, were you not? i) day after tomorrow, j) two weeks ago. 

1 2 Write the third person plural of each of the tenses of the 
indicative and conditional active of tenir. Mention in each 
case the name of the tense. 

13 Indicate the gender of each of the following nouns: en- 
crier^ action^ bdtimenty grandeur^ jexmesse^ hiver, Europe^ or^ 
poire ^ franc, 

14 Mention two cases in which the article is omitted before 
a noun in the partitive sense. Illustrate each case. 

15 Write from memory the last two stanzas of Boucher de 
Perthes's La petite mendiante. 
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pour Tun des pbres de sa constitution. Ne serait-il pas digne 
de nous unir ^ cet acte religieux, de participer ^ cot hommage 
rendu, a la face de Tunivers, et aux droits de rhomme, et au 
philosophe qui a le plus contribud k en propager la conquete 
sur toute la tcrre? L'antiquitd eut dlevd des autels a ce vaste 
et puissant genie qui, au profit des mortels, embrassant dans 
sa pensde le ciel et la terre, sut dompter la foudre et les tyrans. 

— Mirabeau 
deuil^ mourning, ^///^/= altar, dompter = subdue 

7 Translate into French : a) I think that my father is still 
asleep, but I will go and call him, d) It is impossible to do all 
that in two weeks, c) On my way home I saw your brother 
walking across the park, d) As soon as he had finished his 
work, he would always go straight home, e) Do you wish us to 
buy silk dresses or woolen ones? 

8 Write the first person, singular and plural, of a) the im- 
perfect indicative of employer^ b) the preterit (past definite) of 
unir^ c) the present indicative of plaindrc^ d) the present sub- 
junctive of mouvoir, e) the future of savoir. 

9 Fill the blank in each of the following sentences with an 
appropriate preposition, making contraction with the article 
where necessary: a) II est mort 1821, b) Je suis ne les 
Etats-Unis, c) Paris est France, d) II est trois heures 

le matin, r) II fait froid hiver, /) Elle s'habille la 

mode, g) Je ne I'ai pas vu longtemps, //) J'ai appris le 

fran^^ais Paris, /) C*est la plus grande maison la ville, 
j) L'encre est la bouteille. 

10 Form an adverb from each of the following: coimnun^ patient^ 
vtou, aisd^ absolu^ impuni^ traitre, attentif^ %'^hdinent^ gentil. 

11 Translate into English: a) Madame la baronne s'dtait 
prise dans son propre pi^ge, ^) Es-tu contraride de ne pas avoir 
les billets de spectacle? r) C'est ce que je lui dis cent fois par 
jour, d) II faisait si beau temps quand nous sommes sortis, e) 
Nous attraperons un rhume si nous ne nous ddpechons pas. 

1 2 Mention three different cases in which the indefinite arti- 
cle is used in English but omitted in French. Illustrate. 

13 Account for the form of the participle in each of the fol- 
lowing: a) Quels livres m'a-t-il donnds? b) II les a fait venir 
nous voir, c) La ville etait prise, ^) Je vous ai envoyd des 
livre^, e) une femme mourant de soif. 

14 Translate into French: A certain professor, who w^as 
extremely absent-minded {distrait), knocked at his own door 
one evening. The servant looked out of the window, and 
without noticing who it was, said, **The professor is not at 
home." ** Very well," said the professor, quietly going away, 
**I will come again another time." 

15 Write 10 consecutive lines of any French poem. 
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ne serait pas juste que le pofete si charmant qui vient d'etre 
enlev6 dispariit sans recevoir, meme au milieu de ce qui a kti 
dit et de ce qui se dira de vrai et de senti sur son talent, quel- 
ques mots particuliers d'adieu de la part d'un ancien ami, d'un 
t^moin de ses premiers pas. La note chantante d'Alfred de 
Musset nous 6tait si connue et si chfere dfes le premier jour, elle 
nous 6tait all^e si avant au coeur dans sa fraicheur et sa verte 
nouveaut6, il ^tait tellement, avec plus de jeunesse, de la g6n6- 
ration dont nous ^tions nous-meme, g^n^ration alors toute 
po^tique, toute vou^e k sentir et k exprimer! — Sainte-Beuve 

7 Translate into French: I have heard it said that Madame 
R^camier possessed no wit. But it seems to me that she had, 
in the highest degree, that wit which seeks, not to shine for 
itself, but to make the wit of others felt and appreciated. 

8 Mention five intransitive verbs that are always conjugated 
with Stre; five intransitive verbs that are conjugated sometimes 
with ^tre and sometimes with avoir. 

9 Write in French about 75 words on the life and works of 
Daudet or Voltaire. 

10 Translate into French: a) in the English style, b) two 
francs a pound, c) three times a day, d) to look out of the 
window, e) before leaving, /) from here to Paris, g) near the 
fire, //) by moonlight, /) above the table, j) in bad weather. 

1 1 Conjugate ddchoir in the present indicative active, acqu&ir 
in the present subjunctive active, s'endormir in the past indefin- 
ite, Tifsoudre in the imperfect subjunctive active, se tairc in the 
imperative. 

12 Write in French a letter containing at least 75 words, in- 
viting a friend to spend the coming vacation at your home. 

13 Mention the authors of 10 of the following: Esther^ 
Voyage autour de ma chambre, Graziella^ Picciola^ Td^maque^ 
Corinne, Polyeuctc^ Le misanthrope^ Emile^ VAbbd Constantin^ 
Les trois moiisquetaires^ Un philosophe sous ies toits^ La Marseil- 
laise^ Chanson de Barbcrvu\ Notre Dame de Paris. 

14 Distinguish in meaning a) le manche and la ma7iche, b) Ic 
po^le and la poHe^ c) le sour is and la sour is, d) le tour and la 
tour, e) le pendule and la pendule. 

15 Write from memory and translate the last two stanzas of 
BiSranger's Les soicvenirs dtt peuple. 
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brauchen. Meist starrte er traumend vor sich hin und h5rte 
und sah gar nicht, was um ihn her verging. Deshalb nannte 
man ihn nur den Traumhannes. Bei einer solchen Gelegen- 
heit war er als Kind von einem Wagen Uberfahren worden und 
seitdem zeitlebens lahm geblieben. **Ich horte gerade die 
lieben Englein so schon musizieren, da habe ich den Wagen 
nicht bemerkt," sagte er zu seiner Entschuldigung. Oft batten 
ihm die andern Kinder sein Stilck Brot aus der Hand genom- 
men und verzehrt, ohne dafs er es merkte. Mit der Arbeit 
ging es gar nicht vorwarts, denn je mehr er heranwuchs, je 
traumerischer wurde er. 

Traumhannes = Dreaming Jack, geschickt = skilful, Gelegen- 
A^//= occasion, uberfahren^TMVL over, z/^r^Mr^w=eat up, Iter an- 
wachsen = grow tall 

7 Translate into German : 

a I shall remain at home to-day. 
b She has had a white dress made. 
c When he saw me he stopped. 
d The next day they read the letter. 
e Which house is the highest? 

8 Write the principal parts of mogen^ stehlefiy reiten^ einlas- 
sen, versprechen. 

9 Write the genitive singular and the nominative plural, 
with article, of Kuh, Schuli, Dorf, Garten, Zeit, 

10 Decline in both singular and plural das griine Gras, unser 
wei/ser Hund. 

1 1 Compare klar, sanft, edel, lang, reizend, 

12 Conjugate helfen in the present indicative active, in the 
imperfect subjunctive active. Give the synopsis of folgen in 
the third person singular of the indicative and subjunctive, 
active. 

13 Translate into German: a) Come for only a minute, b) 
He likes to sing, c) He rises early in the morning, rf) They see 
nothing but the birds, e") They always take a walk at a quarter 
to eight. 

14 Write complete German sentences of at least six words 
each containing the following verbs: denken, begegnen, heifsen, 
sollen, sich freuen. 

15 Write from memory 10 consecutive lines of any German, 
poem. 
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Answer question 7 and nine of the others but no more. If more than 
nine of the others are answered only the first nine answers will be con- 
sidered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1-2 Translate into English : 

DER KLEINE VOGEL 

Ein Mann und cine Frau wohnten in einem hUbschen kleinen 
Hause, und es fehlte ihnen nichts zu ihrer vollen GlUckselig- 
keit. Hinter dem Hause war ein Garten mit schonen alten 
Baumen, in dem die Frau die seltensten Pflanzen und Blumen 
zog. Eines Tages ging der Mann im Garten spazieren, freute 
sich Uber die herrlichen Geriiche, welche die Blumen ausstrom- 
ten, und dachte bei sich selbst: '*Was du doch fiir ein gliick- 
licher Mensch bist und fiir eine gute, hiibsche, geschickte Frau 
hast!" Wi^er das so bei sich dachte, da bewegte sich etwas 
zu seinen Fiifsen. 

Der Mann, der sehr kurzsichtig war, biickte sich und entdeckte 
einen kleinen Vogel, der wahrscheinlich aus dem Neste gefallen 
war und noch nicht flicgen konnte. 

selten=V3r^^ 6^rr«r//= fragrance, ^?wjj/r<7W^w= discharge, ge- 
sc/iickt =c\ever 

3-4 Translate into English : 

DER REISEKAMERAD 

Der arme Johannes war betriibt bis in den Tod ; denn sein 
Vater war sehr krank und zwar krank zum Sterben. Aufser 
den beiden war niemand in dem Zimmer; die Lampe auf dem 
Tische war dem Erloschen nahe, und es war spat Abends. 

**Du bist ein guter Sohn gewesen, Johannes!" sagte der 
kranke Vater, '*der liebe Gott wird dir schon durch die Welt 
helfen!" Er sah ihn noch einmal mit seinen ernsten, sanften 
Augen an, holte tief Atem — und war nicht mehr ; so sanft war 
sein Tod, es war fast, wie wenn er nur schliefe. Aber Johannes 
fing an zu weinen, denn jetzt hatte er gar niemanden mehr auf 
der ganzen Welt, weder Vater noch Mutter, weder Schwestern 
noch Briider. — Der arme Johannes! 

sanft = gentle 
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5-6 Translate into English : 

DER VERROSTETE RITTER 

Da verliefs der Ritter sein Schlofs und ritt in alle Welt. Wo 
er Arme fand, schenkte er ihnen etwas, und wenn er eine 
Kirche sah, ging er hinein und betete. Aber seine Frau fand 
er nicht. So war fast ein Jahr vergangen, da kam er in die 
Stadt, wo seine Frau am Kirchweg safs und bettelte, und sein 
erster Weg war in die Kirche. Schon von Weitem e'rkannte 
ihn die Frau, denn er war grofs und stattlich und trug einen 
goldenen Helm mit einer Geierklaue auf dexn Knauf , der weithin 
leuchtete. Da erschrak sie, denn sie hatte erst zwei Goldgulden 
zusammen, so dafs sie ihn noch nicht erlosen konnte. Sie zog 
sich den Mantel tief iiber den Kopf, damit er sie nicht erkennen 
sollte. 

verrosten=^rVi%\.^ Geierklaue =.vu\tvire*s claw, A';/«tt/= button, 
leuchten = shine, erlosen = ransom 

7 Translate into German : 

a) They had risen early, b) I am afraid of the dogs, c) We 
shall be able to go, d) He has translated this book, e) Wait 
half an hour. 

8 Write the principal parts of begegnen, biegen, laden, sollen, 
vorstellen. 

9 Decline in singular and plural a) seine weifse Rose, b) das 
rote Blatt. 

10 Write the synopsis of loben in the third person singular 
of the indicative, subjunctive and conditional. 

1 1 Decline throughout all genders and numbers dieser, der 
(relative pronoun). 

12 Translate into German: a) You are greatly mistaken, 
b) I am fond of reading, c) He is still very young, d) Go up- 
stairs, e) To whom are you speaking? 

13 Compare triigc, bitter, hold, stark, gran, 

14 Conjugate the present subjunctive of sein ; the present 
indicative active and the imperfect subjimctive active of sehen; 
the perfect subjunctive, active and passive, of lieben. 

15 Write from memory and translate 10 consecutive lines of 
any German poem. 
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Answer questions 7 and 12 and eight of the others but no more. If 
more than ei^ht of the others are answered only the first eight answers 
will be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete 
answer will receive to credits. Papers entitled to ys ^^ tnore credits 
will be accepted, 

1-2 Translate into English : 

DAS GANSEBLCMCHEN 

Erst am nachsten Morgen kamen die Knaben, und als sie den 
armen Vogel nun tot im Kafig liegen sahen, da fingen sie bit- 
terlich an zu weinen ; schmerzliche Thranen weinten sie iiber 
ihn, und gruben ihm ein niedliches Grab, welches sie mit Blu- 
menblattem bestreuten. Ihn selbst legten sie dann in eine 
schone rote Schachtel hinein, denn koniglich sollte er begraben 
werden, der arme Vogel ! Als er lebte und sang, vergafsen sie 
ihn und liefsen ihn in seinem Kafig Hunger und Durst leiden ; 
und jetzt, da er tot war, begruben sie ihn mit Pracht xmd wein- 
ten die schmerzlichsten Thranen iiber ihn. 

Gdnsebiuvtche7i=(lsL\sy, Kdfig=zC2ig^^ niedlich-=iXi<^9X^ bestreuen 
= sprinkle, Schachtel =hoyi, /V^i^A/ = splendor 

3-4 Translate into English: 

DER REISEKAMERAD 

Es war still und einsam in der Stadt. Jetzt schlug die Uhr 
drei Viertel auf z wolf ; das Fenster ging auf und die Prinzessin 
fiog in einem langen, weifsen Mantel und mit schwarzen Fliigeln 
liber die Stadt weg und hinaus zu einem hohen Berge; da 
xnachte sich der Reisekamerad geschwind unsichtbar, so dafs 
sie ihn nicht sehen konnte, flog hinterher, und peitschte die 
I^rinzessin mit seiner Rute, dafs Blut flofs, wohin er schlug. 
-Ach, das war eine Fahrt durch die Luft ! Der Wind erfafste 
ihren Mantel, der sich ausbreitete wie ein grofses SchiflEssegel, 
Xind dann und wann schien der Vollmond durch. 

geschwind = quickly, peitschen = whip, Rute = rod 

5-6 Translate into English : 

BILDERBUCH OHNE BILDER 

Eines Abends stand ich ganz betriibt am Fenster; ich c5ffnete 
und blickte hinaus. Ach! Welche Freude erfiillte mein 
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Herz! Ich sah ein bekanntes Gesicht, ein rundes freundliches 
Antlitz, das meines besten Freundes aus der Heimat: das Am- 
litz des Mondes. Der liebe alte Mond war unverandert ganz 
genau derselbe, wie er einst durch die Weidenbaume am Moore 
zu mir herniederblickte. Ich warf ihm Kufshande zu, und er 
schien weit in mein Kammerchen herein, iind versprach, dafs 
er jeden Abend, wenn er aiisginge, einige Augenblicke zu mir 
hereinschauen wolle. Dieses Versprechen hat er auch redlich 
gehalten. 

betriibt = dejected, Antlitz = face, Heimat = home, unveran- 
dert = unchanged, Weidenbaum = willow, Kdvtmerchen = little 
room, liereinscliauen=, peep in, redlich = honestly 

7 Translate into German : 

a) It has been raining and the grass is still wet, b) Please 
shut the window; it is very cold, c) I am satisfied with my new 
book, d) The days are becoming longer and warmer, r) Father 
says we may go to-morrow. 

8 Write the principal parts of liegen^ blascn, fliehen^ gelten^ 
schwimmen, 

9 Decline, in singular and plural, a) die schone Kirche^ b) dieser 
edle Mann, 

10 Write the second and the third person singular of the 
present indicative active of a) waschen^ b) wacftsen. Compare 
guty treu, eiteL % 

1 1 Translate into German : a) It may rain, b) I have already 
been here two days, c) That house is not for sale, d) How is 
that done? e) Would that I had not done it! 

12 Conjugate, in the active voice, the present subjunctive of 
haben^ the perfect indicative of sich freuen^ the imperfect in- 
dicative of anfangen; in the passive voice, the present sub- 
junctive of loben^ the future indicative of schelten, 

13 Fill each blank in the following with the correct inflection : 
Als ein klein Knabe ein Tag nach Hause ging, be- 
gegnete er ein froh Student mit ein grofs 
Buch unter d Arm. 

14 Write complete German sentences illustrating the use of 
tf«, auf, unter with the dative and with the accusative. 

15 Write from memory and translate the first three stanzas 
of Uhland's Das Schlo/s am Meere, 
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hungriges Wetter," sprach der Fuchs zum Hasen. ** Jawohl," 
antwortete der Hase, **ich kann es nicht viel langer aushalten." 

So hungrig trabten sie mit einander fort. Da sahen sie in 
der Feme ein Madchen kommen, das einen Korb trug, und 
aus dem Korbe kam ein angenehmer Geruch, der Geruch von 
frischem Brot. 

**Nun, ich will dir sagen, was wir thun wollen," sprach der 

Fuchs, **lege dich an den Weg hin, als ob du tot warest. Das 

Madchen wird seinen Korb hinstellen und dich aufheben, um 

deines Pelzes willen, denn aus Hasenpelzen macht man Hand- 

• schuhe ; dann ergreife ich das Brot und laufe fort. " 

//tfj^=hare, rt«j//a/^^;i= endure, traben^troty Ai?r^=basket, 
Geruch=o([or, /V2ir=hide 

7 Translate into German : 

a) The high castle stands by the sea, b) Let us immediately 
begin to sing, c) The children learn to read in school, d) If 
the weather were clear, we could see the ship, e) I understand 
German better than I speak it. 

8 Conjugate kommen in the imperfect subjunctive active, 
gehen in the pluperfect indicative active. Give the synopsis 
of reden in the third person singular of the indicative and sub- 
junctive, active. 

9 Write, with article, the genitive singular and the nomina- 
tive plural of Buck, Nacht^ Bruder^ That^ Friede. 

10 Write the principal parts of geben, thun^ aufheben^ finden^ 
ergreifen, 

1 1 Decline, in both singfular and plural, eifi solches Mddclun^ 
die dltere Tochter. 

12 Write the second and the third person singular of the 
present indicative active of erhalten, essen. Compare viel^ 
braVy jung, 

13 Translate into German: a) It is all the same to me, V) 
He is hungry and thirsty, c) I am very glad to see you, d) He 
may have forgotten it, e) Please allow me to pass. 

14 Write complete German sentences of at least six words 
each containing the following verbs: sich erifinern, diirfen^ 
folgen, sterbefi, warten. 

15 Write from memory and translate the first three stanzas 
of Heine's Die Lorelei, 
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164TH EXAMINATION 

GERMAN— First Year 
Thursday, June 14, 1900 — 915 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 

Answer questions 7 and 8 and eight of the others but no more. If 
more than eight of the others are answered only the first eifht answers 
will be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete 
answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to ys ^^ more credits 
will be accepted, 

1-2 Translate into English : 

DER ARME UND DER REICHE 

Vor alten Zeiten, als noch Engel auf Erden unter den Men- 

schen wanderten, trug es sich zu, dafs einer derselben abends 

miide war und ihm die Nacht Uberfiel, ehe er zu einer Her- 

berge kommen konnte. Nun standen auf dem Wege vor ihm 

zwei Hauser einander gegeniiber, das eine grofs und schon, 

das andere klein und armlich anzusehen, und gehorte das 

grofse einem reichen, das kleine einem armen Manne. Da 

dachte der Engel: **Deni Reichen werde ich nicht beschwer- 

lich fallen, bei ihm will ich anklopfen." Als der Reiche an 

seine Thiire klopfen horte, machte er das Fenster auf und 

fragte den Fremden, was er suche. Der Engel antwortete: 

**Ich bitte nur um ein Nachtlager." 

sich zutragen = ha,ppen^ Herderge = inn^ beschwerlich^hyxr- 
densome, Z^^^r = bed 

3-4 Translate into English : 

EINE WETTE 

Eines Abends hielt ein Herr zu Pferde vor einem Gasthof 

an, der mit Reisenden angefiillt war. Er ritt in den Hof, rief 

den Wirt mit lauter Stimme zii sich und sagte ihm, fiir sein 

Pferd zu sorgen. ** Wir haben keinen Platz," sagte der Wirt, 

**der Stall ist voll." ** Ja, ja," antwortete der Herr, der nicht 

zu horen schien, **ich werde morgen an euch denken." **Aber 

ich sage Ihnen, wir haben keinen Platz." **Gebt ihm Hafer 

und so viel Heu als er fressen will," sagte der Reisende, und 

ging in das Haus. **Er mufs verrlickt sein," sagte der Wirt. 

**Ich glaube, er ist taub," versetzte der Stalljunge; **aber 

jedenfalls miissen wir fiir sein Pferd sorgen, wir sind verant- 

wortlich dafUr " 

PFr//^= wager, Hafer =02Xs^ verrUckt^=iQX2Lzy ^ ver seise n-^dXi" 
swer, verantwortlich = responsible 
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5-^ Translate into English: 



KON'IG ARTUS 



Frihe am Morgen war Parcxval erwacht, hatte das Boot be- 
stitger. und liefs sich vom Fischer an die andere Seite des 
5iees fahren. Von dort ritt er gegen die Berge, um noch vor 
Mittag des Konigs Burg zu erreichen. Bald sah er die Tiirme. 
Laeilte Parcival noch mehr und gelangte endlich an die Mauem 
der Stadt und vor das Thor. Ans diesem aber kam gerade ein 
roter Ritter heraus. AUes an diesem war rot — sein Helm, 
!ie:n Schild, sein Hamisch und selbst sein Haar. Und Parcival 
•wandte sich zu ihm und fragte ihn nach dem Wege zur Konigs- 
btirg und erhielt kurzen, klaren und hofiichen Bescheid. 

Turm = tower, Hamisch = armor, Bescheid =z reply 

7 Translate into German: 

a) Tell me what time it is, b) He is only five years old, c) 
The ?x>y stopped when he saw them, d) In winter the snow lies 
on the ground, e) Whose book is that? This is mine. 

% Conjugate the present indicative active of sprechen^ the 
future indicative of sich schdmen^ the pluperfect subjunctive 
active of glauben^ the imperfect indicative passive of foigen^ 
the present subjunctive passive of schlagen, 

9 State the gender indicated by each of five of the following 
suffixes: -keit^ -'^«^, -chen, -ei^ -nis, -turn, -ung, -/ein, -scliaft. 
Give an example in each case. 

10 Decline, in singular and plural, a) der grbfste Garten^ b) 
seine kleine Uhr. 

1 1 Write the principal parts of fressen, bringen^ aufspielen, 
schweigen, zerreifsen, 

1 2 Compare hold, iang, nah. Write the second and the third 
person singular of the present indicative of diirfen, helfen, 

13 Translate into German: a) She does not say anjlhing, 
/;) There is no doubt about it, c) I am not listening to him, 4) 
He could not help it, e) Of what are you thinking? 

14 Write complete German sentences not found on this paper, 
containing a) a relative pronoun, b) an impersonal verb, r) an 
adverb of place and an adverb of manner. 

15 Write from memory and translate the last three stanzas 
of Heine's Die Lorelei, 
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unseres Schlofsberges stand und dem Bombardement des Fort 
Mortier lauschte. Es war eine rauhe, unheimliche Nacht. 
Der Sturm riittelte mit wahrer Wut an dem Gipfel des Berges 
und schien uns die Mantel vom Leibe reifsen zu wollen; auch 
der letzte Neugierige hatte sich verloren, Niemand war mehr 
weit und breit um mich her, als das Madchen, welches ich zur 
Begleitung mitgenommen, und mein treuer Beschiitzer, ein 
grofser Hund, der jeden neuen Windstofs und jedes Rascheln 
im Laub anknurrte und anbellte. — Wilhelmine von Hillcrn 

[fw/ = fury, ;/^//^>r/^ = inquisitive, Ztf//d = foliage 

7 Translate into German : 

a) We had to run in order to keep warm, b) Many years ago 
I heard Liszt play, c) If you had asked me I should have told 
you the truth, d) Whenever I come to the city I meet this old 
man, e) To take revenge on an enemy when he is unfortunate 
is cowardly. 

8 Write the principal parts of fressen, empfeklcn, fechten^ 
binden^ umbringen. 

9 Give a) the synopsis of wissen in the third person singulai 
of the indicative and subjunctive active, b) the second and the 
third person singular of the present indicative active of tragen^ 
stehlcn, werdcn^ loschen. 

10 Translate into German: An Englishman had spent a 
year in the United States. As he was about to embark for 
Europe, a friend asked him what he thought of our climate 
(Klhna). **Of your climate", he replied, **bitt you have no 
climate, you have only samples {Probe) of climate." 

1 1 Conjugate the future perfect indicative oi fallen, the pres- 
ent subjunctive of geben, the imperative of gehen, the imper- 
fect subjunctive of antworten, the first conditional of gestehen, 

12 Write original German sentences of at least six words 
each, containing a) a reflexive verb, b) an impersonal verb, c) 
a modal auxiliary, d) a verb in the passive voice, e) a verb 
with an inseparable prefix. 

1 3 Translate into idiomatic English : a) Er kommt alle zwei 
Tage, b) Das versteht sich von selbst, c) Was ist zu thun, d) Ich 
habe eine Bitte an Sie, e) so viel ich weifs. 

14 Write original German sentences containing the following 
words: schon, 7ioclt, woher, sofort, erst. 

15 Write from memory and translate 10 consecutive lines oE 
any German poem. 
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Weh ihnen, die dem Volk die Augen halten, 

Dafs es dem wahren Besten widerstrebt. 

Um eig^en Vorteils willen hindem sie, 

Dafs die Waldstatte nicht zu Oestreich schw5ren, 

Wie ringsum alle Lande doch gethan. 

Wohl thut es ihnen, auf der Herrenbank 

Zu sitzen mit dem Edelmann — den Kaiser 

Will man zum Herm, um keinen Herm zu haben. — Schiller 

7 Translate into German: As a result of the battle of Leip- 
sic Napoleon's dominion in Europe was overthrown. As a 
result of the surrender of Paris the French empire was dragged 
down with him to ruin. The great man of two centuries, the 
man for whose deeds Europe had been too small a stage, fell 
back into the limited space of one little island. 

8 Translate into English: a) Er schrieb mit umgehender 
Post, b) Ein guter Vater halt seinem Sohne die Stange, c) Es 
gab ihrer nicht genug, d) Ich habe mich auf ihren Besuch 
gefreut, e) Sie sind zu nichts zu brauchen, /) Der Brief thut 
nichts zur Sache, g) Er hat meinem Bruder etwas in den Weg 
gelegt, h) Es geht zu Ende mit ihm, / ) WoUen sie mir einen 
Gef alien thun? j) Was steht Ihnen zu Diensten? 

9 Write in German about 75 words on the life and works of 
Schiller. 

10 Mention five adjectives that are followed by the dative. 
Write German sentences containing the adjectives mentioned. 

1 1 Mention two nouns derived from each of three of the fol- 
lowing verbs: binden^ fli^g^n^ dichten^ sprechen^ reiteti^ bitten. 
Write German sentences containing each noun mentioned. 

1 2 Translate into German : Lessing came home one night 
and knocked at his own door. His servant looked out of the 
window, but in the darkness did not recognize his master and 
said, * * The poet is not at home. " * * It does not matter, " replied 
Lessing, **I will come again," and quietly went away. 

13 Write and translate original German sentences containing 
the following: eben^ also^ desto^ sogleich^ je. 

14 Translate into German: a) I doubt it, b) That is a fact, 
c) If the worst comes to the worst, d) I suppose so, e) How time 
flies! /) What is to be done? g) Could it be possible? h) by no 
means, / ) little by little, j) one after the other. 

1 5 Write from memory and translate the last two stanzas of 
Schiller*s Die Hoffnung, 
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12 Translate into English: 

a 02 fTTparvarax ^ouv ^Aoi Kijjp^ fiSiXXiov ^ fioffiXd. 

b Kvpos ^y^fitf i'fl ra Ofyri 3vScvos ica»Xvovro9. 

C 'O crrparrfYOi d<f>iK€TO Ci$ r^v iroAiv iccu cfittve itcftc i^fi^pa? . ' 

13 Give the verb stem (theme) of each of t/iree of the fol- 
lowing verbs and show how the present stem is formed from 

the verb stem : /SoAAo), XofifidviOf ^ouVcd, Xoiro), cvptb-KO), Trpama, 

14 Define and illustrate by original sentences t/iree of the 
following: principal clause, protasis, dual number, apposition, 
indirect question, relative clause. 

15 Translate into Greek: 

a The general left the plain in order that he might see 

the enemy. 
b When the Greeks appeared the barbarians fied to their 

villages. 
c Xenophon and four of the generals hapx)ened to be in 

the city. 
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162D EXAMINATION 

XENOPHON'S ANABASIS 
Friday, January 26, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to js ^^ tnore credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a THE GREEKS ENTER TARSUS 

1 Ot 8' aXXoi lirv^ r^Kov^ n/v re leoKiv to\j% Tapcrovs SiiypTraoxiv, &ct rhv 

2 oXfBpov tIuv avoTpaTLuyroiv 3pyi{oficv<H, koI rot paaCXcui ra iv avrj, 

3 Kvpos Si circt ctoi^Aacrcv as rrjv iroXxv, yuertiriiiirtTO rov Svarcoriv irpoi 

4 kavTOv 6 8* ouT€ wpoTcpov ovScvL Via KpuTTOvi €avrov CIS xupa^ iXBdv 

5 €^17, ouTC Tore Ki;p<{> icwu rjBiKtj irplv ^ ywrf avrov hrturt koX Trtoras 

6 cXa)3e. — i, 2 

^ THE MARCH TO THE TIGRIS RIVER 

1 "Kal hiiprfrav h.iapv'xps 8ix), i^v pkv ctti yc<^vpa9, r^v 8i if^cvyfiivqv 

2 irXoixM.^ cirra* avrcu 8' ^crav dTro rov Tiyprjros irora/xov* KarcriTfirpn'o Sk 

3 ^^ avra>v koI Td<f>poi iirl r^v \tapavy at /xii/ irpcurcu p.fyaKxuLy hrtira 8i 

4 cAattovs* rcXo9 8c koi fiucpol o;(croi wawep iv ry *EAAa8i ^tti tos fuXiva^* 

5 KOI d^iicvovvrcu cirt rov TCyprfra iroTap.6v' irpo^ <p woXk ^v fityaXtf koL 

6 iroXvav^p€i>7ro9; y ovofia. ^(.Trdtcrj, (iirep(0VGra rov irorapxA) araiiov^ ir€VT€ 

7 KOX 8cKa. — 2, 4 

tf THE GREEKS DECIDE TO CROSS THE CARDUCHIAN MOUNTAINS 

1 'Akovouvtcs ravra oi (rrpar-qyoi iKaOurav x<(ttpU rov^ kKaaTa\6<T€ <f>d- 

2 (TKOvraf ci8ci/Gu, oil^v 8^Xov Troii/cravrcs ottoc iropcvecr^i l/tcAAov. 'E8oKCt 

3 84 rots arparriyoi^ avayKotov cTvcu 8ia ru>v opimv w KapSoi^ot;? ifiPaXtiV' 

4 Tovrovs yap 8icXdovra9 €<^aoxiv cis 'Ap/utcvtav rji€t.v, ^s *Op6vra^ 9pX^ 

5 iroXX^s fcoi cv8at/AOvos. 'Evrcv^cv 8' cwopov l^ourav clvoi oiroi ri$ iOtXoi 

6 iropeueo^cu. — 3, 5 

6 Translate into Greek : 
tf The general said that he would march forward till 

Orontes came from the mountains. 
b The soldiers wished to cross the river on bridges made 

of boats. 
c If the king should cut ditches through the country it 

would be necessary for the Greeks to remain in the city. 
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414 Xenophon*s Anabasis — concluded 

7 Give the reason for the case of ov&vt (a^ 4) , cavroO (rt, 4) , 

7r\oux9 (^, 2) , TTorafuw (^, 6) , OTofitov? (^» 6) > Tovrovs (^, 4) , 175 (f , 4) ; 

for the mode of hroxrt {a^ 5) , l/uicXAov (r, 2) , IBfXxn (r, 5) . 

8 From what verb is each of the following and where is the 

form found: ilar/fianrp^ (^, i) , Karererfir/VTO (d, 2) , a<f>ucvovvTai {d, 5) , 
CKo^icrav (r, i), eiScMU (r, 2)? 

9 Give the syntax of iXStCv {a, 4) , c/ajSoXciv (r, 3) . Classify 
the following participles: opyi^lo/mcvoi (a, 2), dWxovou (^, 6), 
(iicov(ravTC9 (r, i). Decline opcW (r, 3) in singular and plural; 
noWrjq (c, 5) in the singular in all genders. 

10 Conjugate iXafic {a, 6), c<^a<rav {Cy 5) in the voice, mode 
and tense here found. Write the first form of each mode in- 
cluding participle of a<f>ucv6vvr(u (^, 5) in the voice and tense 
here found. Compare iXdrrov^ (^, 4) . 

11 Write the principal parts of cTrcurc (a, 5), Karererfirprro {d, 2), 
dirc^ovaa (d, 6) , SuXBovras {c, 4) , VPX^ (^» 4) • 

1 2 Explain the force of icai (^, 3) , Sk {Cy 3) , yap {c, 4) . Give 
the correlative of at fuv trptorai (d, 3) . Write in Greek the sub- 
ject of l(f>acrav {c^ 4) , rfiuv (r, 4) . 

13 Explain the meaning of the suffixes -tfcv, -o-c. Give an 
illustration of each from one of the passages. Give the force 
of the voice of lurciriynrtro (fl, 3) ; the force of the tense of 
tyufXXov (r, 2) . Account for the accent of ovScvt {a^ 4) . 

14 Give the composition of each of the following words and 
the meaning of each part: Sioipvxa? (d, i), iroKvavOpunro^ (d, 6), 
cuwopov (r, 5) . Give, with meaning, the Greek words from which 
each of the following is derived : epitaph, dialect. 

15 Translate into English [This must be taken by those who 
desire credit for the fourth book] : 

THE GREEKS ENCAMP IN VILLAGES ABOUNDING IN PROVISIONS 
*0 8c Hcvo^oiv Tov ap\ovTa r^9 kco/xi/s ravrrfi crwSctTrvov CTroiiycraTo, koX 
Oapptlv avTov ckcXcvc Acywi/ on ovt€ riav tckvcoi/ (TTC/jT/crotTo, tt/v tc oIkCol^ 
avTOv avT€p'rrkrja'avT€*: tiov iiTLTrf^Ltav aTTiaariv^ rjv ayaOov ti tw (TTparcv/uuiT*. 
i(riyrj<Tdp,cvo^ <f>aLvrjTaL €(tt' av iv oAAw c^vct yevwvraL. O 8k ravra VTrMT^ciro 
Kol <f>iXo<f>povovp^voi oTvov €<fipa(T€v €v$a ^v KaTU)pvyp.€vo^. Tavnjv pkv ouv^ 
rr)V vvKTa ^ia(rKrjvrj(ravT€s ouTa>5 iKOLpyjOrjcav iv rraaiv d^^dvots Travrcs o* 
(TTpaTLdiToi, €v <fiv\aKTJ €)(OVT€s TOV KtapAp)(rjv Kal Ttt TiKva. avTOv 6/xoO €.3^ 
6<f>0a\pxHS. — 4, 5 



4i6 Xenophon's Anabasis — concluded 

7 Grive the reason for the case of ixircW (tf, 6), /ScuriXcoic (d, i), 

i}/ur (*, 4) , K^rt (^, 6) , Sctr/iUtfv (r, i) , tS^ (c, i) , rovrocs (^, i) ; for 

the mode of SwaifA^da {d, 2) , lx« (*» S) > ^M^ (*» 6) • 

8 Give the syntax of ovras (tf, i) , &a/3^vat (d, 2) , cxav (*, 4) , 
KaroSuKu (^r, 5) , 6XjurBavv.v (^, 6) . Classify the following parti- 
ciples: Ccvfds {c, 2), dpriToas (r, 3). Decline KoXa (^, 4) in the 
singular in all genders. 

9 From what verb is each of the following and where is the 

form found: ^KorXiJcr^ (tf, 6), dmirauecrAu (^, 6), crvo-KCva^co^c (d, 6), 
opfuawi {Cy 2), 8(ayayo>v (^, 3)? 

10 Conjugate iinjtaav {a^ 2) , eiirtaOt {Cy 5) in the voice, mode 
and tense here found. Write the first form of each mode in- 
cluding participle of ix^fiey (*, 3) in the voice and tense here 
found. Compare KoXa {b, 4) . 

1 1 Write the principal parts of iiixovTo {a, 3) , I<m7<rav {a, 4) , 

yiyvvKTKUv {a^ 7) , irwOavofJuu (d, l) , d^9 {c, 3) . 

12 Bxplain the force of In (tf, 2) , a? {a, 3) , oZv (^, 5) . Dis- 
tinguish in use between <Ss (*, i) and ik (d, 6) ; between the first 
and the second aorist of i<mffu. 

13 Give the force of the tense of l^cvyov {a^ 3); the force of 
the voice of dmmiuea^ (^, 6). Account for the accent of irora/Aoc 
{6y 2) , lorriv (d, 4) ; for the use of /x^ (r, 5) . 

14 Give the composition of each of the following words and 
the meaning of each part : yi;Xo^of [a^ 5) , vavaCiropo^ (^, 2) , vwo- 
ivyia {Cy i). Give, with meaning, an English word derived from 
each of the following: mo^ia, 3ipx<^f /aovos, ficrpov. 

15 Translate into English [This must be taken by those who 
desire credit for the fourth book] : 

STRATAGEM OF XENOPHON 

^Hv Sk Kol Tovi XxOovi &vaX<a<ruHriv, €<t>rf o Hcvo^wv, oAAo ri rj ovSkv 
Kiokvu frapiOKu; ov yap Brj iK rov ivavrlov opiafiev ci firj oA/yovs rovrovs 
avOpioiro\Sy Kol rovriav Svo rj rptt^ unrXwfifvov^. To 8c yiapiovy (u? koI <tv 
6p^^, o^cSov rpui ^fuirXtOpd. iariv o Set PaXXofievov^ BukSttv, Tovrov 8c 
oaov trX,€$pov 8ao-v irirviTi, ScaAct^rovcrai? /xcyoXots, dvO' iav coriyKOTc? avSpcs 
ri Av irocr^oicv f vrro ro)v <t>€pop.€Viav XiSiav y vtto tiov KvXj.v^vfJL€v<av ; to 
Xoiirov oZv 17&; ytyvcroi ck yipIirkiOpov o 3ct, orav Xox^i/cruKriv 01 kiSoif 
wapaipofLav. — 4, 7 
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6 Translate into Greek : 

a Whenever the Greeks are willing to take the ransom 

which the priest of Apollo has brought they will not 

lack either gold or silver. 
b The people must go to the swift ships and beseech the 

gods in order that the army may escape pestilence and 

death. 

7 Give the Attic prose form for /Soo-iX^i {a, 2), vowrov (tf, 3)^ 
»^« (^» 5) » XP^«^ (^» ^) » ^^^^ (*» 3) > 1^^ (*» 6) , civoxooto {b, 6) , 

irXexs {b, 7) , Imuvai (*, 7) , wapal (r, 3) . 

8 Give the reason for the speech of Agamemnon in {b) . 
Describe the circumstances leading up to the combat in (c) 

9 Give the reason for the case of Oitav (a, i), Ipihi {a^ i), 
PatriXTJi [a^ 2) , oivoxpoio (d, 6) , Tptotov (d, 8) , x^^ (^» 7) • Conju- 
gate <^/u {b, 7) in the voice, mode and tense here found. 
Compare vXcas (d, 7). 

10 Classify the following participles: x^^^^"^ (^> 2), Xwro- 
/icvos {a, 6) , <^cpaiv (fl, 6) , ToftovTcs (d, 2) . Explain the construc- 
tion of fJuixccrBai (rt, l), <Sf>i^/Ai/^/uicvat {b, 2) , Ifificvcu (d, 7) . Give 

the reason for the mode of IBikxH^jufv (d, i) , Scvotaro (d, 6) . Com- 
pare /lAaivav (r, 4) . 

1 1 From what verb is each of the following and where is the 

form found : oXIkovto {a^ 3) , BuiKOiTfirjOdfxev (^, 4) , rip-qpturro (r, t) , 
6Xtva.TO (r, 4) , Siarpv^cv (r, 7) ? 

1 2 Write the principal parts of Xt^acrBai. {b, 3) , UKLvOrj (r, 4) , 
irX.rj$€v (r, 6). Explain the reference in (rrifjLfmr {a, 7), opicia 

wtora Ta/iiovTcs (^, 2) . 

13 Explain the force oi op {a, i) , yap (rt, 2) , 8c (r, 3) . Give 
the correlative of piv {by 3) ; the reason for the accent of 
cyw {b, 7). 

14 Give the composition of each of the following words and 
the meaning of each part: ^Tifma-ev {a, 4) , ocwx®^^" (^> S) » ^oXv- 
Scu&iXov (Cy 2) , dpyvpoYfXov (r, 5) . Explain the derivation of 
i}fjLQ)i€y {c, 8) . 

15 Scan the last t/iree lines of (r), marking quantity of sylla- 
bles, division into feet and principal cesuras. Define and illus- 
trate dieresisy onomatopoeia. 



422 Greek, Second Year — concluded 

6 Translate into Greek : 

a The general ordered his allies to fight with the Persians 
because he perceived that the king had assembled an 
army. 

b If Agesilaus should cross over into Asia and ask the bar- 
barians for ships, they would be compelled to make 
peace. 

7 State the reasons of Tissaphemes for coming to the Helles- 
pont and for arresting Alcibiades (b). Give the location of 
Athens, Clazomenae. 

8 Give the reason for the case of Pamkdas (tf, i), (rrpanfy^ 

(*, i), rpiripu (*, 3), ^fiifiOK (*, 5), Tinroiv (*, 6), WKTOi (*, 7), 

ywoifi {c, 5) ; for the mode of &wnv {a^ 4) , yapyaXJiy {c, 2) , 
drony^ {c, 3). 

9 Classify the following participles: &v {a, i), i$ayy€kwv (*, 2), 
(TvXAa^atv {b, 4) , SiX6irro9 {b, 6) . Give the syntax of jSovXeuo/xa^Qw 
{a, 3) , Sco/Siyo'ccrAu (a, 6) , SovXcuecF {c, 5) . Decline oktos (a, i) in 
the singular in all genders. 

10 From what verb is each of the following and where is the 

form found: wramy {a, 4), ctp^cv [b, 4), dir«8pcumv (d, 7), KaTrj<rOUTO 
(f, 4), AvoAoKn; {c, 4)? 

1 1 Write the principal parts of ctvx* (^» ') > ^yyc^^v (*, 2) , 

KcXcixtv {by 4) , w€urO^ {c, i) , IAa)3c (^, 4) . 

12 Conjugate wccmy (a;, 4), rjirOtja^ (r, 3) in the voice, mode 
and tense here found. Give the first form of every mode in- 
cluding participle of ivXevat (b, i) in the voice and tense here 
found. Compare ^ScSa (r, 2) . 

13 Give the force of cti {a, i), yap (r, 3), the second koX in 
(r, 4) . Account for the accent of iiwa. {b, 4) . Explain in full 
the construction of ABpoi^iav {a, 2). 

14 Give the composition of each of the following words and 
the meaning of each part: arvfifrnxow {a, 4), 'B.Bv7rd$aav {c, i), Sca- 
Tpifirj (r, 2) , &6 {c, 4) . Give the force of the tense of vPpi^cro 

(^, 4). 

15 Explain the references in veoSa/uuoSas {a, 5), ^EXXi^cnroyrw 
{b, 3) , $hnd (b, 4) , Ti^x^ {c, 5) , yiMuft (r, 5) . 



424 Greek, Third Year — concluded 

7 Give the reason for the case of troi {a, i), ^OuaTTfrt (a, 7' 
Tovriui' {b, a), ovScvds [b, 2), tui- (c, 3), uiv {c, 7); for the mode > 
^h («. 3) , 61^ {b, 8) , w»(w {C, l) , yiroiTO {C, 2) . 

8 Translate into Greek: A just man may become unjust 
he refrains from doing good deeds, but if he does them coi 
tinually he always remains just. 

9 Translate into English : 

01 St TpioKovra iravTK piv ir^o^wfitjtray oUTov Ktu, iiTi<ainimLV o 
'Ayijfft'Axios xP°"f '"""* *'"■"'■ 'AW oifuu fxiy <rt, Z ^apvaPali, tiSiviu t 
KOI (V Tat; 'EAAi/nKcut toXciti ^ckh dAAiJXoii yiyvrnmu avSpunrm, Oirot i 
orav at ir6\tii voKifuat yiviavTiu, (rvv rati TrarpifTi lad ToTt i(tvainivOK vol 
funxn KOI &v ouTu tuj^uktiv, Iimv ot< mu ttTcicrtii'iu' dXAi^Aovf. 

?<mv oTt = sometimes — Xenophon, Hellenica, 4, 

10 Translate into English: 

'EiaavAi yap ol iroX^uoi ^aav AvriTvra.yii.ivai, To^ fiiv atn/ ircXratrr 
jS*favro □! 0apfiapoi Ktu J/ut;i(oi'ro' ^irtiS^ Sc iyyis ^aav oi on-Airat, jr^ 
irovro. Koi ot fuv ircA.TatTT(u tvMf ctiroi^o, &(axovTCf avtu irpof r^v ^i^rf 
iroAif- 01 Si on-Atrot Jv ro^u *iVoiTo. — Anabasis, 5, 4 

1 1 Translate into Greek : a) Let us encourage our childn 
to exercise their bodies, b) Would that the Athenians had be< 
more temperate, c) Though the barbarians fought bravely tht 
could not save the city. 

1 2 Translate into English : 

(Sf iJMTO SofMn^Sui', 6 S' ayitr}((TO /idJuvOf iyx"^ 
TkrjTToX.ifux. Kol Tuiv fiiv ifiaprg ha'apara tuucpi 
Ik ;if(if)wv ^ifar. o ftiv fiaXtv av^on fiiaaov 
SopinfSwv, oifQUf S« Sut/ixcpts J}Af' oAcyuv^' 
roi- Si icar' 6<^i6aXfiMiv tpf^€vvi] vv( iKaXyijiai. — Homer, Iliad, 5, 655-6; 

ofiaprg = at the same time, iptfitnw = dark 

13 Translate into English: 

TovTO iirri TO irkouiy, uis ^oitii' 'A^-iptauii, Iv if &tfTivi ttort dq Kpi^r 
Tovt Sif tirra, (Kci'vovt VX'^" otyui' ko! iaotai re koi avrot i<Tut$T}, T^ o 
AtoAAuvi (vfavro, <»{ Xiyirai, rori, (i cr(i>0aci', JKOcmnr frovt ^uputv dmifi 
(tf A5Xo»- ^t Sij do Koi viii' in if Ikuvov icor' ^fmiutov tcJ Sty iri^votxr 

^(upui ^ embassy — Plato, Phaedo, 

14 Write Greek sentences illustrating three of the followinj 
accusative of specification, ethical dative, condition contrary 
fact, verbal adjective, supplementary participle. 

15 Give an account of /iCiJ of the following: story of Achille 
adventures of Odysseus, life of Cyrus, expedition of Thesei 
to Crete. 
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GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 
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Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled 
to 7j or more credits will be accepted. 

Translate into Greek : 

1 The barbarians marched so rapidly that they reached the 
river and crossed it during the night. 

2 Menon persuaded the army to follow him in order that 
Cyrus might praise him. 

3 Cyrus used to give gifts of gold and silver to the generals 
whom he wished to honor. 

4 He said that they must attack the city by land and sea 
before he would give up the fugitives. 

5 Agesilaus took care that his soldiers should be able to 
endure toil and to fight bravely. 

6-7 Cyrus made a review of both Greeks and barbarians on 
the plain about midnight for he thought that the king would 
come at dawn the next day prepared to fight. Then he asked 
his generals how he should arrange the soldiers for battle. 

8~9 The admiral said: **It seems best to me to remain 
even though Lysander is considered more experienced in naval 
affairs than I. Since I have been sent by the city to the ships, 
I shall do what I have been commanded." 

10-12 Orontes writes a letter to the king, saying that he will 
come as soon as possible with many horsemen. The slave to 
whom Orontes gives the letter takes it to Cyrus. Cyrus imme- 
diately arrests Orontes and calls together the Persian nobles 
and the Greek generals. After questioning Orontes, the gen- 
erals advise Cyrus to kill him. 

13-15 During the battle Agesilaus was wounded and carried 
to his tent. Some of the horsemen rode up to him and asked 
what must be done, since there were many of the enemy in 
the temple. Agesilaus at once ordered his soldiers to allow 
the Thebans to go away and appointed men to guard them till 
they were safe. 

take care = iwifitkofwx, toil = v6v(k, review = cf cra<ris, dawn = 
ecus, prepared = croc/ios, admiral := vawpxai, experienced = cfurcipofi 
arrest = crvXXafL/Savai, temple = vauos, allow =: idta 
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Answer either question S or question ij and nine of the others but no 
more. If more than nine of the others are answered only the first 
nine answers will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 
credits. Papers entitled to y^ or, more credits will be accepted, 

1 Select five of the following terminations of the nomina- 
tive singular of nouns, and mention the gender commonly in- 
dicated by each : -//w, -or, --do, -er, -is, -n, -I, -os, -t. Give 
an example in each case. 

2 Decline acies, salus, in the singular; leo, nmrus, silva, in 
the plural. 

3 Translate into English : 

Eisdem temporibus Persarum rex, exercitu ex Asia in Europam 
traiecto, bellum inferrc decrevit. Pontem fecit in Histro flu- 
mine, ut copias traduceret. Eius pontis custodes reliquit prin- 
cipes, quos secum ex Asia duxerat. 

traicio = transport, decerno = determine, Hister = Danube, 
traduco = lead across 

4 Give the reason for the case of temporibus, exercitu, bellum; 
for the mode of inferre, traduceret, 

5 Give the first person plural of each of the tenses of the in- 
dicative and subjunctive of utor, 

6 Translate into English : 

Caesari fiuntiatum est Helvetios per provinciam iter facere 
conari. Maturat ab urbe proficisci et in Galliam pervenit. De 
eius adventu Helvctii certiores facti sunt, et legatos, nobilis- 
simos civitatis, ad eum miserunt. 

niaturo = hasten, pervenio = arrive 

7 Conjugate nuntiatum est in the present subjunctive active ; 
miserunt in the future indicative active, in the imperfect sub- 
junctive passive ; facti sunt in the present indicative passive. 

8 Translate into Latin : 

a He informs me that the ambassador has departed. 
b Let us make this man our king. 



4^8 Latin, First Year — concluded 

c The general will conquer the Persians in many battles. 
d Great bridges had been built for the soldiers. 
e We must lead the troops through the city. 

9 Compare ingeyis^ multus^ miser. Form an adverb from 
a) piilchery V) prudens. Form an adverb from the comparative 
of altus ; from the superlative of certus. 

10 Give all the infinitives, active and passive, of Iiabeo. 
Decline the gerund of habeo. 

1 1 Decline in all genders a) movens in the singular, b) omnis 
in the plural. 

1 2 Translate into English : 

Brutus et Cassius, interfectores Caesaris, ingens bellum mo- 
verunt. Erant enim per Macedoniam multi exercitus, quos 
occupaverant. Profecti sunt igitur contra eos Augustus et 
Antonius; remanserat enim ad defendendam Italiam Lepidus. 
Primo proelio victi sunt Antonius et Augustus ; Cassius tamen, 
dux nobilitatis, periit. 

interfector = assassin, moveo = arouse, igitur = accordingly, 
nobilitas = nobility, pereo = perish 

13 Translate into Latin: 

' a They tried to send aid to the army. 
b I will leave two legions in the province. 
c He was called friend by the Roman senate. 
d Seize the arms, my brave soldiers. 
e Who was more noble than Brutus? 

14 Decline in the singular quidam laetus agricola^ altera 
legio. 

15 Write original Latin sentences illustrating three of the 
following: indirect object, ablative of separation, ablative of 
place where, predicate adjective, noun in apposition. 
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Answer 10 questions but no more, including at least one translation 
into English and one translation into Lattn. If more than 10 are 
answered only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete 
answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to j^ or more credits 
will be accepted, • 

1 Indicate and explain the accent of three of tHe following 
words: pater ^ filia, puella^ amavistine, 

2 Decline the following nouns: iuvenis^ equitatus^ senex^ in 
the singular; caputs dies^ in the plural. 

3 Translate into English : 

Eodem die Ariovistus castra promovit et tqSSMom's^ passuum sex 
a Caesaris castris sub monte consedit. Postero die praeter ca- 
stra Caesaris suas copias transduxit ut frumento Caesarem inter- 
€luderet, Quinque dies Caesar pro castris suas copias eduxit. 

promoveo = move forward, consido = halt, ifitercludo = cut oflE 

4 Give the reason for the case of die, passumn^ Caesaris^ fru^ 
-mento; for the mode of intercluderet. 

5 Translate into Latin : 

a The citizens were going home. 
b They were ordered to cross the river. 
c Let us fight bravely, my friends. 
d Did you tell that to the general? 
e We will depart from the town. 

6 Write the first person singular of each of the tenses of the 
indicative and subjunctive active of do, 

7 Translate into English : 

Hannibal, clarissimus antiquitatis imperator, fuit Carthagi- 
niensis. Si populus Romanus omnes gentes virtute superavit^ 
Hannibal superavit ceteros imperatores prudentia; nam quo- 
tienscumque cum populo Romano in Italia pugnavit, semper 
discessit superior. In Africa tamen a Romano duce victus est, 

antifuitas=SLntiqnity, ^^«j=nation, ceteri=other^ prudentia 
=discretion, guotienscumque^zwhenever 



434 Latin, First Year — concluded 

8 Translate into English : 

Hamilcar, postqnam in Hispaniam venit, magna bella gessit; 
maximos fortissimosque populos subegit, et equis, armis, viris 
totam Africam locupletavit. Hie, nono anno postquam in His- 
paniam venerat, in proelio pugnans occisus est. 

Hispania = Spain, subigo = subdue, locupleto = enrich 

9 Translate into Latin : 

a He says that he has many horses. 

b My father is very dear to me. 

c Did not this man fight bravely? 

d On that day we conquered the Romans. 

e I will go home with you, my friend. 

ID Explain, with examples, the formation and meanmg of 
e(uh of the periphrastic conjugations. 

11 Write the Latin words for the following: i, 3, 5, 9, 21, ad, 
4th, 6th, loth, 12th. 

12 Translate into English: 

Graeci, post excidium Troiae, in patriam revertunt. In his 
erat Ulysses. Multum ille errat, multas terras videt^ multa 
maria transit. Post multos annos ad patriam venit, et adventus 
eius uxori et caro filio gratissimus fuit. 

excidium = destruction, erro = wander 

13 Write the principal parts oipossumus, ventmus (question 3), 
revertunty videt^ transit (question 12). 

14 Decline aliquis in all genders, singular and pluraL Com- 
pare parvus, prudens, 

15 State, giving reasons, the case that should be used in 
translating into Latin each italicized noun in the following: 

a We fought for many days, 
^ He remained at Carthage, 
r, d He is six years older than his brother. 
e They made him consul. 



436 Caesar's Commentaries — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a) The Germans declared that Ariovistus would not fight on 
that day, b) You must station cavalry there to frighten the 
enemy, r) Though war is full of glory, still I do not wish to be 
a soldier. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a) The strength and courage that our men showed were very 
great, V) Many of the enemy's towns had been destroyed, so 
that they had no homes, ^) There is more grain in the camp 
than in the field. 

8 Give the reason for the case of proelium (a)^ horum, arrna- 
tis {b) , fruniento^ partem {c) ; for the mode of quaereret (a) , 
esset {a, line 3), esse {a^ line 8) , redintegrarent, super essent (V), 

9 Write the principal parts of reperiebat {a) , procubuissenty 
delerent {b) , alit^ efficit {c) . 

10 Mention the mode used in indirect discourse in a) a prin- 
cipal declarative clause, b) a rhetorical question, r) a real ques- 
tion, d) a command, e) a dependent clause. Illustrate two of 
these from the above passages. 

1 1 Give the reason for the case of praesidio (a) , advcntu^ 
cadaveribus (b) , agri^ magnitudine {c) ; for the mode of decla- 
rarent, superare^ contendissent, visum est {a) , delerent {b) . 

12 Define and illustrate ^^/^ of the following: natural gender ^ 
semi-deponent verb^ heteroclite^ inceptive verb^ reduplication^ par- 
ticle^ principal {primary) tense, defective verb, inflection, diph- 
thong. 

13 Describe the Veneti as to location, character and occupa- 
tions. Give a brief account of Caesar's campaign against the 
Veneti and state its result. 

14 Illustrate by Latin sentences not found in the above pas- 
sages a) historical infinitive, b) degree (measure) of difference, 
c) dative depending on an adjective. 

15 Give the composition of the following words, stating in 
each case the meaning of prefix and of root : praesidio, constituit 
{a) , perterritos {b) . Give an English word derived from th 
stem of each of the following: lu?iam {a)^ vulneribus, saluti 
{b) , genere {c) . 



438 Caesar's Commentaries — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a We feared that the Germans would attack us on the next 

day. 
b Caesar was about to speak with the ambassadors who 

had been sent to him by the Gauls. 
c It is noble to die for the fatherland. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a They said that they had come for the purpose of making 

peace. 
b The man was so shrewd that he easily persuaded the 

leaders. 
c Why did you not go with Labienus into Italy? 

8 Give the reason for the case of bello (tf, line 4), huic^ prae- 
miis {V) , eorunty fuga (c) ; for the mode of intelligerent {a) , 
habebaty preniatur (p) , redierant, desist erent {c). 

9 Compare aegerrinie^ veteris (a), magnis (b). Write the 
principal parts of delegit (b) , egerunt {c) . 

10 Give the reason for the case of incomfnodi (a), Rontanorum 
(b)y nostris, indutiis^ consuetudine {c) ; for the mode of voluisset^ 
reminisceretur (a)^ conspexerunt, liaberent^ venissent {c). 

11 Write in direct discourse Si , . , voluisset {a). 

12 Decline, in singular and plural, veteris incommodi (a), ido- 
neum quendam hominem (p), 

13 Select from the above passages an indeclinable noun, a 
complementary infinitive, a substantive clause used as object 
of a verb, a substantive clause used in apposition with a pro- 
noun. Conjugate desisterent (r) in the present indicative ac- 
tive, in the future indicative active, in the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive active. 

14 Draw an outline map of Gaul and on it show the location, 
with name, of each of five of the following : the Aquitani, the 
Belgae, the Sequani, the Aedui, the AUobroges, the Veneti, 
the Roman province (provincia ulterior), the Helvetii. 

15 Give, with the meaning of each part, the composition of 
princeps (a)^ proponit (^), impetu (c). Give an English word 
derived from each of the following: dux^ constituisset^ persequi^ 
veteris {a). 
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entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English: 

a THE BELGIANS DECIDE TO DISBAND 

Hostes, ubi et de expngnando oppido et de flnmine transe- 
undo spent se fefellisse intellexerunt neque nostros in locum 
iniquiorent progredi pugnandi causa viderunt, atqne ipsos res 
frumentaria deficere coepit, concilio convocato constituerunt 
optimum esse donium suam quern que reverti, et quorum in fines 
primum Romani exercitum introduxissent^ ad eos defendendos 
undique convenirent, ut potius in suis quam in alienis finibus 

decertarent et domesticis copiis rei frumentariae uterentur. 

— 2, 10 

b THE SHIPS OF THE VENETI 

Cum his navibus nostrae classi eiusmodi congressus erat ut 
una celeritate et pulsu remorum praestaret^ reliqua pro loci 
natura, pro vi tempestatum illis essent aptiora et accommoda- 
tiora. Neque enim his nostrae rostro nocere poterant, tanta in 
his erat firmitudo, neque propter altitudinem/iz^//^ telum adicie- 
batur, et eadem de causa minus commode copulis contineban- 
tur. Accedebat ut, cum saevire ventus coepisset et se vento 
dedissent, et tempestatem ferrent facilius et in vadis consiste- 
rent tutius et ab aestu relictae nihil saxa et cautes timerent; 
quarum rerum omnium nostris navibus casus erat extimescendus. 

— 3, 13 

C CAESAR DETERMINES TO INVADE BRITAIN 

Exigua parte aestatis reliqua Caesar, etsi in his locis, quod 
omnis Gallia ad septemtriones vergit, maturae sunt hiemes^ 
tamen in Britanniam proficisci contendit, quod omnibus fere 
Gallicis bellis hostibus nostris inde subministrata auxilia intel- 
iigebat^ et si tempus anni ad bellum gerendum deficeret^ tamen 
xnagno sibi usui fore arbitrabatur si modo insulam adisset et 
^enus hominum perspexisset^ loca, portus, aditus cognovissei ', 
cjuae omnia fere Gallis erant incognita. — 4, 20 



440 Ca£Sar's Commentaries — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a Let us hasten to our camp, so that we may not fight in 

an unfavorable place. 
b I think that the rest of our ships have set out for the 

island of Britain. 
c The leader had to do everything at one time. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a We were crossing that part of the enemy's country which 

was between the river and the town. 
b What general fought as bravely, or conquered as easily, 

as Caesar? 
c It seemed best to remain there throughout the summer. 

8 Give the reason for the case of spem^ copiis (^), classic 
celeritate (b) , bellis (c) ; for the mode of intellexerunty esse {a) , 
praestaret^ nocere (b) , intelligebat (r) . 

9 Describe three of the following: testudo, vinea, signum 
(standard), scutum, navis longa, pilum, agger. 

ID Write in direct discourse quod . . . adisset (r). 

11 Give the reason for the case of domum (a)^ his {b, line 4), 
navibus (^, line 10), aestatis, usui (c)\ for the mode of reverti^ 
introduxissent (a) , coepisset (b) , sunt^ deficeret (r) . 

1 2 Write the principal parts of defendendos^ uterentur (rt) , 
continebantur (b) , perspexisset^ cognovisset {c) . 

13 Decline, in singular and plural, classi (d), hiemes, genus 
{c) . Compare facile^ minus {b) . 

14 From questions 1-5 select a substantive clause and give 
its syntax. Mention, with examples, four distinct ways of ex- 
pressing purpose in Latin. 

15 Give the composition of each of the following words, show- 
ing the meaning of each part : itiiquiorem {a) , praestaret {b) , 
adit us {c). Mention, with meaning, a Latin noun derived froi 
each of four of the following: advenio^ aedifico^ ago^ cado^ collie 
quor^ proficiscor^ sentio. 



442 Sallust's Catiline — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions]: a) Catiline wished the people to think that he was 
going from Rome into exile, b) My enemies are so many that 
I can not overcome them without a large army, r) Do you 
remember what he said to you? 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions]: a) They said that they were the ones whom he had 
sent as ambassadors to the senate, b) Though the leader's forces 
were fewer than those of the consul, yet they fought with great 
bravery, r) Let me admonish them to be ready for battle. 

8 Give the reason for the case of se^ laudis (a) , supplices^ 
factioni (b) , animo (c) ; for the mode of possem^ fuderit {a) , 
discedant^ nequiverit {b) , sitis (r) . 

9 Decline murum (a), nemo {b) in the singular; fnanu (a), 
criminibus {b) in the plural ; aliarum (r) in the singular in all 
genders. Give the third person plural of all the tenses of the 
subjunctive, active and passive, of ceperit {a) . 

ID Compare ingentem, parva (a)^ maxunte {c). Distinguish 
between certamen (a) and proelium (r) ; between divitias and 
pecuniae (a) . 

1 1 Write the principal parts of fuderit^ traheret (a) , resu 
sterCy cedere {b) , obstant (c) . 

12 Give the reason for the case of cuique^ criminibus^ Mas- 
siliani {b) , loco^ alter ^ frumenti (r) ; for the mode of faceret 
{a) , petiverit^ cedere {b) , ire (c) . 

13 Mention three public offices that were held by Sallust, 
stating the manner in which he discharged the duties of these 
offices. Give a brief sketch of the life of Sallust from the 
time of his retirement from public life. 

14 Give the derivation or composition of conspici (^), miser i- 
cordia^ inimicorum (d), exercitus^ egestas (c). Give an English 
word derived from each.oi the following: urbis^ pugjiancb (a), 
cedere (^), forti^ dextris (c), 

15 Translate into English : 

Ipse Volturcio litteras ad Catilinam dat, quarum exemplum 
infra scriptum est. **Quis sim ex eg quem ad te misi cogno- 
sces. Fac cogites in quanta calamitate sis, et memineris te 
virum esse ; consideres quid tuae rationes postulent ; auxilium 
petas ab omnibus, etiam ab infimis." — 44 



444 Cicero's Orations — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use fare or poetic construc- 
tions] : a) The commander saved the state by carrying on war 
against its enemies, U) If Cicero had put Catiline to death, he 
would have been thought worthy of the severest punishment. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : a) Pompey brought it to pass by his great valor that 
no nation could resist the power of the Romans, V) He said that 
he had overcome all these dangers because he loved his fellow- 
citizens. 

8 Give the reason for the case of servorum^ te (a) , urbe {b) , 
salvi {b, line 4), imperatoribus {c) ; for the mode of vides, lexire 
(a) , possent^ superfuturum, restitisset {b) . 

9 Translate into English : 

Ego vero omnia, quae gerebam, iam tum in gerendo spargere 
me ac disseminare arbitrabar in orbis terrae memoriam sempi- 
temam. Haec vero sive a meo sensu post mortem afutura est 
sive, ut sapientissimi homines putaverunt, ad aliquam mei par- 
tem pertinebit, nunc quidem certe cogitatione quadam speque 
delector. — Pro Archia poeta, 12 

10 Give the main points of the argument made by Cicero, in 
the fourth oration against Catiline, to prove that the conspira- 
tors should be put to death. 

1 1 Compare summo (a) , crudelissinto (b) , aequum^ timide^ 
saepius {c) . Write the second person singular of each of the 
tenses of the indicative and subjunctive active of restitisset {b) . 

1 2 Give the reason for the case of imperatorem, urbem, sup- 
plicio (a), civium^ caedi (d), exercitus (c) ; for the mode of vide- 
atur (ol) , esse^ putassent {V) , dicamus (c) . 

13 Change ad , , , gerendas (c) to the gerund construction; 
to a dependent clause of equivalent meaning. 

14 Distinguish in meaning between altera and ceteris^ pote- 
st ate and imperia^ et and at que ^ homines and viris {c). Explain 
the force of -ne and of nonne {a) . 

15 Give the composition of coniurationis, evocator em («), stat- 
ing in each case the meaning of stem, of prefix and of suffix. 
Give an English word containing the stem of each of the fol- 
lowing: ducem^ inortem (a), lex (d), aequum (c). 



446 Cicero's Orations — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : a) I must provide guards for the city, lest Catiline and 
his friends attack us in the night, b) He did not hesitate to say 
that he would give great authority to the general. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : a) We placed this man in command of the army that 
he might defend the country against our enemies, b) He knew 
that Caesar had said that he would not impose the death 
penalty on a Roman citizen. 

8 Give the reason for the case of custodiis^.inihi (a), scelere 
(b) , belliy boni (c) ; for the mode of sint (a) , possit^ publicariy 
eripuisset {b) , conferatis {c) . 

9 Compare certiores^ facile {a) , magnum {c) . Decline motu 
{a) , vobis (c) . 

10 Give the principal parts of defendent (tf), sancit (i), con- 
feratis (c). Write the second person plural of each of the 
tenses of the subjunctive, active and passive, of facti (a) . 

1 1 Give the reason for the case of 7irbi (a) , hominibus^ modi, 
iis (d), ei {c) ; for the mode of intelligebant^ esse pertimescendam, 
{b) , possit^ praeficere^ sit {c) . 

1 2 Write an account of Cicero as an orator, touching on a) 
selection and arrangement of material, b) literary style, c) 
manner of delivery. 

13 Write Latin sentences illustrating a) accusative of speci- 
fication, b) ablative of degree of difference, c) indirect ques- 
tion. Distinguish in meaning between poenas and supplicia, 
improbis and impiis {b) . 

14 Give the derivation or composition of praesidii colonic 
municipes {a) , nc far iis, videlicet (b) , immortalibus (c) . Give 
an English word derived from the stem of each of the follow- 
ing : custodiis (a) , dignas, dolor es, corporis (U) . 

15 Translate into English: 

An domicilium Romae non habuit? Is, qui tot annis antes- 
civitatem datam sedem omnium rerum ac fortunafum suaruir^- 
Romae collocavit? An non est professus? Immo vero iis ta — 
bulis professus, quae solae ex ilia professione collegioque prae — 
torum obtinent publicanim tabularum auctoritatem. 

— Pro Archia poeta, 
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VIRGIL'S AENEID 
Tuesday, January 23, 1900 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a AENEAS DEPARTS FROM TROY 

Postquam res Asiae Priamique evertere gentem 
Inmeritam visum superis, ceciditque superbum 
Ilium et omnis humo fumat Neptunia Troia^ 
Diversa exsilia et desertas quaerere terras 
Auguriis agimur divom, classemq\ie sub ipsa 
Antandro et Phrygiae moliniur montibus Idae, 
Incerti, quo fata ferant^ ubi sistere detur, 
Contrahimusque viros. — 3, 1-8 

h NAUTES ENCOURAGES AENEAS 

Nate dea^ quo fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequamur ; 
Quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 
Est tibi Dardanius divinae stirpis Acestes: 
Hunc cape consiliis socium et coniunge volentem ; 
. Huic trade, amissis superant qui navibus^ et quos 
Pertaesum f9iagni ificepti rerumque tuarum est ; 
Longaevosque senes ac fessas aequore matres, 
Et quidquid tecum invalidum metuensque pericli est, 
Delige, et his habeant terris sine moenia f essi ; 
Urbem appellabunt permisso nomine Acestam. — 5, 709-718 

C THE RIVER LETHE 

Inter ea videt Aeneas in valle re duct a 
Seclusum nemus et virgulta sonantia silvis, 
Letftaeum(\MQ^ domos placidas qui praenatat, amnem, 
Hunc circum innumerae gentes populique volabant ; 
Ac velut in pratis ubi apes aestate serena 
Floribus insidunt variis, et Candida circum 
Li\iB,funduntur; strepit omnis wwrw^^r^ campus. ^-6, 703-709 



450 Virgil's Aeneid — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a Be not afraid, my friend, but follow wherever the gods 

may lead you. 
b Let us build ships and seek other homes before the city 

is destroyed. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a Where is the man who can not endure his fate? 
b He asked me whether he should desert his companions 
or take them with him on the sea. 

8 Give the reason for the case of dea^ tibi^ stirpis^ socium (b), 
aestate (c) ; for the mode of evertere^ visuni^ ferant (a), sequamur^ 
liabeant {b). 

9 Explain the reference in Neptunia Troia (a) , amissis navi- 
bus {b) , Lethaeum amnem {c) . 

10 Translate into English: 

Sic ait, et dicto citius tumida aequora placat, 
Collectasque fugat nubes solemque reducit. 
Cymothoe simul et Triton adnixus acuto 
Detrudunt navis scopulo ; levat ipse tridenti ; 
Et vastas aperit Syrtis, et temperat aequor. — i, 142-146 

1 1 Write the first two lines of {c) , indicating quantity of 
syllables, division into feet and principal cesuras. Account for 
the quantity of the penult in interea ; of the antepenult in 
Aeneas ; of the ultima in videt^ Aeneas^ rediicta^ sonant ia. 

1 2 Give the reason for the case of huic^ navibus^ qnos, incepti^ 
pericli (b) , floribus^ murmure (c) . Select from questions 1-5 
an example of each of the following poetic constructions: in- 
finitive of purpose, ablative of place from which without a 
preposition, ablative of place where without a preposition. 

13 Decline throughout classem^ Antandro (^) , dea^ Acestes^ 
(b) , nemtis^ floribus (c) . 

14 Write the principal parts of molimur (a) ^ coninnge^ per- 
taesiim est {b) , volabant^ funduntur (c) . 

15 Select three verbs from questions 1-5, and give, with mean- 
ing, tivo other Latin words containing the stem of each. Give an 
English word containing the stem oi gentem^ terras (a), magjii^ 
nomine {b). 



452 Virgil's Aeneid — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a) If the gods had spared Troy, we should not now see these 
beautiful cities on the shores of Italy, ^) He sent his friends 
to carry gifts to the king, c) Shall we stand here or turn back? 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a) After Aeneas had fled from home, he wandered many 
years on land and sea, b) Since we are all weary, let us remain 
on this island, c) Would that I had not attempted to speak! 

8 Give the syntax of nietu^ tibi^ sidera (a), mari^ fnatri^ 
ApoUinis^ lauro^ amicum^ Iwspitio (b) , collo (c) . 

9 Write the principal parts of adgnoscit^ iungimus (b) . De- 
cline in the singular sidera^ me (a), niari^ Nereidum (i), tristis 
imago {c), 

10 Write the usual form for olli^ metu (cl). Select from {b) 
three examples of poetic construction and give the correspond- 
ing prose construction in each case. Account for the use of 
tie {f) . 

11 Write lines 2 and 3 of («), indicating quantity of sylla- 
bles, division into feet and principal cesuras. Explain the 
irregularity in line 3. Account for the quantity of the ultima 
of volUi^ oscula; of the penult of caelum^ tempestates, 

1 2 Translate into English : 

At domus interior gemitu miseroque tumultu 
Miscetur, penitusque cavae plangoribus aedes 
Femineis ululant; ferit aurea sidera clamor. 
Tum pavidae tectis matres ingentibus errant, 
Amplexaeque tenent postis atque oscula figunt. — 2, 486-490 

13 Relate the circumstances leading to the speech in (a). 
Explain the reference in pius Arcitenens^ errant em {b) . 

14 Mention the figure in each of the following: rex . . . 
hominum Plioebiqtie sacerdos (i), collo dare bracchia circum^ 
par levibus ventis^ volucri somno (^). Define and illustrate 
two of the following: anaphora, anastrophe, metonymy, litotes. 

15 Give the derivation of each of the following, stating in 
each case the meaning of root and of suffix : oscula {a) , Nerei- 
dum^ hospitio (b). Mention two Latin words containing the 
stem of each of the following : fatur {a) , coli {b) . 
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VIRGIL'S ECLOGUES 
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Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. 
If more than four of the others are answered only the first four an^ 
swers will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. 
Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a DEIFICATION OF DAPHNIS 

Me, Candidus insuetum miratur litnen Olytnpi 
Sub pedibusque videt nubes et sidera Daphnis, 
Ergo alacris silvas et cetera rura voluptas 
Panaqne pastoresque tenet Dryadasque puellas 
Nee lupus insidias pecori, nee retia cervis 
Ulla dolum meditantur ; amat bonus otia Daphnis. 
Ipsi laetitia voces ad sidera iactant 
Intonsi montes ; ipsae iam carmina rupes, 
Ipsa sonant arbusta: deus, deus ille, Menalca! — 5, 56-64 

b SCENES CONTRASTING SUMMER AND WINTER 

C, Muscosi fontes et somno moUior herba, 
Et quae vos rara viridis tegit arbutus umbra ^ 
Solstitiuni pecori defendite; iam venit aestas 
Torrida, iam laeto turgent in palmite gemmae. 

T, Hie focus et taedae pingues, hie plurimus ignis 
Semper, et adsidua postes fuligine nigri ; 
Hie tantum Boreae curamus frigora, quantum 
Aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripas. — 7, 45-52 

C ' THE shepherd's LAMENT 

D, Nascere, praeque diem veniens age, Lucifer^ almum, 
Coniugis indigno Nisae deceptus amore 

Dum queror^ et divos, quamquam nil testibus illis 
Profeciy extrema moriens tamen adloquor hora, 
Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. 
Maenalus argutumque nemus pinosque loquentis 
Semper habet ; semper pastorum ille audit amores, 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non passus inertis, 
Incipe Maenalios mecum, mea tibia, versus. — 8, 17-25 



454 Virgil's Eclogues — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a The shepherd did not fear that the wolves would descend 

from the mountains. 
b Do you not admire the beautiful flowers that cover the 

fields in summer? 
c Shall I complain of the cold or of the summer heat? 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a If he had permitted me to go, I could have warded off 

the danger from the flock. 
b He said that those trees were so g^een that they gave 

abundant shade. 

8 Give the reason for the case of cervis^ Menalca (a) , somno^ 
umbra, pecori {b) ; for the mode of queror^ profeci {c) . Give 
al/ the infinitives and participles of medttafttur {a) . 

9 Decline limen, Pafia (a), Boreae {b)\ moriens (c) in all 
genders. Compare extrcina {c) . 

10 Give the reason for the case of qtiae, nunterum (^), con- 
iugis, hora (c). Write the principal parts of tegit, defeyidite 
(b) , passus {c) . 

11 Write the first three lines of (tf), marking quantity of 
syllables, division into feet and principal cesuras. Define 
hiatus, tmesis. 

12 Explain the reference in Olympi, Daphnis, Paiia, Drya- 
das puellas (a) , Lucifer (c) . 

13 Mention three reasons why literature flourished during 
the Augustan age. Give an account of the fifth eclogue and 
state its purpose. 

14 Give the composition of ifisidias (a), solstitium, adsidua 
(b) , cofiiugis, inertis {c) . Give an English word derived from 
each of the following: alacris, silvas (a), igfiis (b) , uascere, 
loquentis (c) . 

1 5 Translate into English : 

T. Ante leves ergo pascentur in aethere cervi, 
Et freta destituent nudos in litore pisces. 
Ante, pererratis amborum finibus, exsul 
Aut Ararim Parthus bibet, aut Germania Tigrim, 
Quam nostro illius labatur pectore voltus. — i, 60-64 



456 Latin, Second Year — concluded 

b Could Alcibiades have done all those things without the 
help of Thrasybulus? 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a The king pretended that he did not see the young men 

who were ranning away. 
b The Athenians were so frightened that they did not 

fight, but left the city very quickly. 

8 Give the reason for the case of Byzantii (a) , omnium (V) , 
huic (d, line 3) , saluti^ animo {c) ; for the ftiode of des (a) , pon- 
deranda est^ ponam {b) , cepissent^ videret {c) . 

9 Write the second person singular of each of the tenses of the 
indicative and subjunctive, active and passive, of cognovit {a) . 

10 Translate into English: 

Eo tempore aberat Dionysius et in Italia classem opperiebatur 
adversariorum, ratus neminem sine magnis copiis ad se ven- 
turum. Quae res eum fefellit. Nam Dion iis ipsis, qui sub 
adversarii fuerant potestate, regios spiritus repressit, totiusque 
eius partis Siciliae potitus est, quae sub Dionysii fuerat pote- 
state. — Dion, 5 

11 Give the reason for the case of te («), tyrannis^ nob i I it at e^ 
bello (^), ufiiversis {c) ; for the mode of mittas (a), anteiret (^), 
animadversum esset^ fecissenty occupassent {c). 

12 Write in indirect discourse Pausanias . . . cupit (a), 
[Assume the verb of saying to be in the perfect tense.] 

13 Mention two different uses of the infinitive, and select an 
example of each from the above passages. Select from the 
above passages a) a relative clause of purpose, b) a clause used 
as subject of a verb. Give the part of speech, syntax and use 
of nuptnm (a) ; the more common form of face (a) . 

14 Give the location of each of the following cities: Sparta, 
Athens, Thebes, Byzantium. Give a brief sketch of the life 
of one Theban general. 

15 Distinguish in meaning between certum {a) and quidatn 
{c). Give the composition of redacturum^ colloquatur («), nescio 
(b) , aniffiadvertisse {c) . Give an English word derived from 
the stem of each of the following: coniungi (tf), contigit (i), 
hostium^ editum {c). 
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LATIN— Second Year 
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Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answer ea only the first four answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to y^ or more credits will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a PHARNABAZUS BETRAYS LYSANDER 

Cum Lysander praefectus classis in bello multa crudeliter 
avareque fecisset deque his rebus suspicaretur ad cives suos 
esse perlatum^ petiit a Phamabazo, ut ad ephoros sibi testimo- 
nium daret, quanta sanctitate bellum gessisset sociosque trac- 
tasset, deque ea re accurate scriberet : magnam enim eius auc- 
toritatem in ea re futuram. Huic ille liberaliter poUicetur; 
librum grandem verbis multis conscripsit, in quibus summis 
eum fert laudibus. Quern cum legisset probassetque, dum 
signatur, alterum pari niagnitudine^ tanta similitudine, ut dis- 
cerni non posset^ signatum subiecit, in quo accuratissime eius 
avaritiam perfidiamque acctisarat. — Lysander, 4 

h DEATH OF PELOPIDAS 

Cuius belli cum ei summa esset data eoque cum exercitu pro- 
fectus esset, non dubitavit, simul ac conspexit hostem, confU- 
^ere. In quo proelio Alexandrum ut animadvertit^ incensus 
tra equum in eum concitavit, proculque digressus a suis, con- 
iectu telorum confossus concidit, Atque hoc secunda victoria 
accidit: nam iam inclinatae erant tyrannorum copiae. Quo 
facto omnes Thessaliae civitates interfectum Pelopidam coronis 
aureis et statuis aeneis liberosq}ie eius multo agro donarunt, 

— Pelopidas, 5 

ff 

C FRUGALITY OF ATTICUS 

Supellex modica, non multa^ ut in neutram partem co7ispici 
posset. Nee hoc praeteribo, quamquam nonnuUis leve visum 
iri putem : cum in primis lautus esset eques Romanus et non 
J>arum liberaliter domum suam omnium ordinum homines in- 
vitaret, scimus non amplius quam terna milia peraeque in 
singulos menses ex ephemeride eum expensum sumptui ferre 
solitum. Atque hoc non auditum, sed cognitum praedicamus : 
saepe enim propter f amiliaritatem domesticis rebus interfiiimus. 

— Atticus, 13 



458 Latin, Second Year — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a) Lysander had done so many cruel things to the enemy 
that his fellow-citizens ordered him to come home, b) It seemed 
best to the king to report truthfully concerning the avarice of 
the general. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

a) When these things were known, the people promised to 
give each of the soldiers a golden crown, b) Pelopidas was placed 
in command of the troops so that he might conquer the tyrants. 

8 Give the reason for the case of sibi^ sanctitate, auctorita- 
tern (ci) , tyrannorum (^) , domuvi^ sumptui {c) ; for the mode of 
esse per latum {a) , esset data^ conspexit {V) , conspici (c) . 

9 Give the location of ectch of the following and connect each 
with an incident related by Nepos in the Lives: Chersonesus, 
Delos, Syracuse. 

10 Write the principal parts of petiit^ legisset^ posset (^), con- 
fligere^ concidit {b), 

1 1 Translate into English : 

Sed in Miltiade erat cum summa humanitas tum mira com- 
munitas, ut nemo tam humilis esset, cui non ad eum aditus 
pateret, magna auctoritas apud omnes civitates, nobile nomen, 
laus rei militaris maxima. Haec populus respiciens maluit 
ilium innoxium plecti quam se diutius esse in timore. 

— Miltiades, 8 

12 Give the reason for the case of huic^ magnitudine (a)^ ira 
(V) , quo (^, line 6) , rebus (c) ; for the mode of gessisset^ f^^t^ 
posset (a) , animadvertit {b) , esset {c) . 

13 Compare liberaliter^ grandem («), multa^ parum^ saepe (c), 

14 From the above passages select a substantive clause and 
give its syntax. Rewrite liberos agro donarunt (U) , changing 
the construction of the nouns but not changing the meaning. 
Decline in the singular /«r/ vtagnitudine (a), coniect^i (^), 
supellex^ neutram partem (c) . 

15 Give the composition of suspicaretur^ accurate {a), concidit 
{b) , expensum {c) , showing in each case the meaning of prefix 
and of stem. Select from the above passages a frequentative 
(intensive) verb, and explain its formation. 
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Answer the first six questions and four of the others but no more. If 
more than four of the others are answered only the first four answers 
will be considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Each complete 
answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 7^ or more credits 
will be accepted, 

1-5 Translate into English : 

a FREEDOM OF OLD AGE FROM DUTIES 

Non sunt in senectute vires. Ne postulantur quidem vires 
a senectute. Ergo et legibus et institutis vacat aetas nostra 
muneribus iis quae non possunt sine viribus sustineri. Itaque 
non modo quod non possumus, sed ne quantum possumus 
quidem cogimur. At ita multi sunt imbecilli senes ut nullum 
officii aut omnino vitae munus exsequi possint. At id quidem 
non proprium senectutis vitium est, sed commime valetudinis. 
Quam fuit imbecillus P. Af ricani filius, is qui te adoptavit ! quam 
tenui aut nulla potius valetudine ! — Cicero, De senectute, 11 

valetudo = health 

b JUGURTHA SENDS AN EMBASSY TO ROME 

Itaque paucis diebus cum auro et argento multo legatos 
Romatn mittit, quibus praecepit, primum uti veteres amicos 
muneribus expleant, deinde novos acquirant, postremo quae- 
QXLnc\\xe possint largiendo parare ne cunctentur. Sed ubi Romam 
legati venere et ex praecepto regis hospitibus aliisque, quorum 
ea tempestate in senatu auctoritas poUebat, magna munera 
misere, tanta commutatio incessit ut ex maxima invidia in gra- 
tiam et favorem nobilitatis lugurtha veniret ; quorum pars spe, 
alii praemio inducti singulos ex senatu ambiendo nitebantur ne 
gravius in eum co7isuleretur. — Sallust, Bellum lugurthinum, 13 

largior = bribe, polleo = be powerful, ambio = solicit 

C RITES OF THE DEAD 

Aurora interea miseris mortalibus almam 
Extulerat lucem, referens opera atque labores: 

• lam pater Aeneas, iam curvo in litore Tarchon 
Constituere pyras. Hue corpora quisque suorum 
More tulere patrum ; subiectisque ignibus atris 
Conditur in tenebras altum caligine caelum. 
Ter circum accensos, cincti fulgentibus armis, 
Decurrere rogos ; ter maestum f uneris ignem 
Liistravere in equis, ululatusque ore dedere. 

— Virgil, Aeneid, 11, 182-190 
caligo = smoke, accendo = light, rogus = funeral pile, lustro = 

review 



460 Latin, Third Year — concluded 

6 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions]: Since on account of our age we are free from many 
duties, we should not hesitate to perform those duties which 
we can perform. 

7 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : If Jugurtha had not sent large gifts of gold and silver 
to his friends at Rome, he would not have acquired the favor 
and friendship of the senate. 

8 Give the syntax of mnneribus^ senectutis^ valetudine (^^), 
diebus^ Romania quibus^ quorum (^, line 8) , mortalibus^ ignihus^ 
caligine (c) . 

9 Give the reason for the mode of possint (^), possint^ verier e^ 
consuleretur {b). Write the principal parts of cogimur (^), con- 
ditur^ dedere {c). 

10 Translate into English: 

Britannia, insularum quas Romana notitia complectitur ma- 
xima, spatio ac caelo in orientem Germaniae, in occidentem Hi- 
spaniae obtenditur; Gallis in meridiem etiam inspicitur. Sep- 
tentrionalia eius, nullis contra terris, vasto atque aperto mari 
pulsantur. — Tacitus, Agricola, 10 

11 Write a brief account of two of the following: Caesar, 
Sallust, Virgil, P. Africanus Scipio. 

12 Translate into English (Ovid, Carmina, 22): 
Si, quotiens peccant homines, sua fulmina mittat 

luppiter, exiguo tempore inermis erit ; 
Nunc, ubi detonuit strepituque exterruit orbem, 

Purum discussis aera reddit aquis. 
lure igitur genitorque deum rectorque vocatur, 

lure capax mundus nil love mains habet. 

13-14 Translate into English: 

Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Huius sunt plurima si- 
mulacra ; hunc omnium inventorem artium ferunt, hunc viarum 
atque itinerum ducem, hunc ad quaestus pecuniae mercaturas- 
que habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post hunc Apollinem 
et Martem et lovem et Minervam. De his eandem fere, quam 
reliquae gentes, habent opinionem; Apollinem morbos depel- 
lere, Minervam operum atque artificiorum initia tradere, lovem 
imperium coelestium tenere, Martem bcUa regere. Huic, cum 
proelio dimicare constituerunt, ea quae bello ceperint ple- 
rumque devovent. — Caesar, De bello Gallico, 6, 17 

mercatura = commerce 

15 Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : a) The king was about to take the city, b) We fear 
that the enemy will influence the ambassadors, c) There are 
some who think old age is miserable, d) He asks the senate 
for aid, e) Shall we build pyres for the dead? 
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162D EXAMINATION 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
Monday, January 22, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- ^j o^ly 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first JO answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. Each complete answer will receive to credits. Papers enti- 
tled to ys f>^ more credits will be accepted. 

Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic construc- 
tions] : 

1 Hannibal, having conquered many tribes, left one army in 
Spain and- sent the other to Carthage. 

2 When Caesar had said this in a loud voice, he leaped from 
the ship. 

3 There is not one of all these citizens who does not hate 
you for your many crimes. 

4 Though Miltiades was very gentle, he had great influence 
with all his soldiers. 

5 Shall I not love this poet, who delights me daily with his 
beautiful songs? 

6 I said in the senate that on the 27 th of October you would 
be in arms. 

7 Epaminondas was brought to trial by the Thebans because 
he forced them to conquer their enemies. 

8-9 To be brief, fellow-Romans, you would have lost Asia at 
that time, if the gods who watch over the fortune of the Roman 
people had not brought Pompey to those shores. 

lo-ii Ariovistus sent this message to Caesar: **I wish to 
confer with you in regard to certain matters. Therefore, 
appoint a day for a conference, or, if you will not do that, send 
Labienus to me. " 

12-13 Eumenes feared that his troops would run away if 
they knew who their enemies were ; so he did not tell them the 
truth, but persuaded them that they were being led against the 
barbarians. 

i4-r5 Everything had to be done at once, and that too while 
the army of the enemy was rapidly approaching. Caesar, how- 
ever, urged his men not to be disturbed by the enemy, but to 
be mindful of his former victories. 

\e2L'p:=ise proicio^ CTime=faci?i7is^ bring to tnQ\=i accuse^ lose= 
amitto^ conieT=coiloquarj 2ippoint=constituo, distuTb=pertur6o 
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LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
Monday, June u, 1900 — 9.15 a. m, to 12.15 P- ^-j only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers enti- 
tled to yj or more credits will be accepted. 

Translate into Latin [Do not use rare or poetic constructions] : 

1 If Caesar had asked the ambassadors, he would have learned 
what the army was doing. 

2 There is no doubt that many thought that Catiline had 
more than two thousand soldiers. 

3 Let us hasten by long marches to the camp of the enemy 
and capture their supplies and baggage. 

4-5 Can this light be pleasant to you, Catiline, when you know 
that there is no one of these who does not regard you as an 
enemy to the state? 

6 One of the ephors who was friendly to Pausanias warned 
him not to return home. 

7 The Helvetians burned all their towns that they might 
fight with greater courage. 

8-9 When Epaminondas came into a group of men who 
were discussing philosophy he never withdrew before the dis- 
cussion was brought to an end. 

10 I can not forget that I am the consul, that I must live 
with my fellow citizens or die for them. 

11-12 Ariovistus replied that he had not waged war on the 
Gauls but that they had waged war on him; that they had 
come to fight him and that their forces had been overcome by 
him in a single battle. 

13 Cicero feared that, by the punishment of a few men, he 
would not be able to free the state from danger. 

14-15 By the advice of Alcibiades the Athenians declared 
war against the Syracusans. He himself was made leader. 
Before the fleet departed from Athens, the Hermac which were 
in the town were thrown down and Alcibiades was accused of 
the crime. 

pleasant = iucundus, ephor = ephorus^ warn = moneo, burn = 
incendo^ R^*oup = circulus, discussion = disputatio^ punishment 
= suppliciuiN, declare = indico^ throw down = deicio 
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ARITHMETIC 
Tuesday, January 23, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12,15 P- ^m ^^^7 



Answer the first five questions and five of the others but no more. 
If more than five of the others are answered only the first five answers 
will be considered. Give all operations {^except mental ones) necessary 
to find results. Reduce each result to its simplest form and mark it 
Ans, Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 
y^ or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Define five of the following : denominator^ evolution^ bro- 
kerage^ prime factor^ reciprocal^ premium^ indorsement. 

o- ir .. IH 4.375-5-1 

2 Simplify fix. ^^^p-i^ 

3 Find the weight of a bar of iron 6| centimeters wide, 26 
millimeters thick and 40 centimeters long, iron being 7.8 times 
as heavy as water. 

4 Find the greatest common divisor (highest common factor) 
of 12,032 and 10,403. 

5 Find the amount of $380 at b^ simple interest from March 
9, 1898 to the present date. 

6 A and B together have $70;..C has twice as much as B and 
A has three times as much as C. How much has each? 

7 Reduce ||-|, f ^ j^ and f|-J to decimals. Add these decimals 
and express their sum as a common fraction in its simplest 
form. 

8 Find the cost, at 12 cents a square yard, of plastering the 
four walls and ceiling of a room 14 feet by 12 feet and 9 feet 
high, allowing 15 square yards for doors and windows. 

9 Find in liters the capacity of a tank 1\ meters deep, 4f 
meters long and 3J meters wide. 

10 Find the cost of the following items of lumber: 

3 pieces 8' x 6' X 12' at $17 a 1000 feet 
30 ** 12'X2'X14'** 20 

20 ** lo'xl'xie'** 25 

1 1 Find the square root of 43 to three decimal places. 

1 2 An agent charged his principal $106. 25 (commission being 
2\%) for buying 5000 bushels of wheat ; the freight charges, etc. 
amounted to $43.75. How much a bushel did the wheat cost 
the principal? 

13 A speculator buys bonds whose par value is $10,000 at 
113| and sells them at 115|; how much does he gain if broker- 
age is \% in each transaction? 

14 Find the proceeds of a note for $425 at 90 days when dis- 
counted at 6^. 

15 Find the cost, at 75 cents a square yard, of paving a cir- 
cular court whose radius is 40 feet. 
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ARITHMETIC 
Fridayi March 30, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first Jive questions and five of the others but no more. 
^ more than jive of the others are answered only the first five answers 
will be considered. Give all operations {except mental ones) necessary 
to find results. Reduce each result to its simplest form and mark it 
Ans. Each complete answer will receive jo credits. Papers entitled to 
7/ or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Simplify I (l^ ^ ^) _ (6| X If ) ( X .0625 

2 Find the cost of paving a walk 140 centimeters wide and 
•| kilometers long at $1.25 a square meter.* 

3 What is the value, at $5 a cord, of a pile of wood 4 feet 
wide, 10 feet high and 20 yards long? 

4 Make a receipted bill of the following: William Stone 
buys this day of Flagg Brothers 2 barrels flour at $5. 50, 20 lbs. 
sugar at 5J cents, 4 lbs. coffee at 35 cents, 5 lbs. butter at 28 
cents, 2 bushels potatoes at 45 cents. 

5 A note for $350, at 5^ simple interest, was given Nov. 23, 
1898 ; find the amount of this note today. 

6 A, B and C together have $250; B has | as much as A, 
and C has \ as much as A and B together. How much has 
each? 

7 The interior of a rectangular tank is 2| feet by 3 feet by 5 
feet; in how many minutes will this tank be filled by a pipe 
that admits 18 quarts of water a minute? [1 gallon = 231 cubic 
inches.] 

8 A merchant sold a case of goods which cost $14.40 at 10^ 
below the marked price, thus gaining 25^ on the cost ; find the 
marked price. 

9 Find in ounces the weight of 20 silver dollars. [Weight 
of 1 silver dollar = 412. 5 grains. ] 

10 Find the square root of 6,115,729. 

1 1 A man pays $75 for insuring his house for | its value at 
1 J5< ; find the value of the house. 

12 A capitalist buys U. S. 4^ bonds to the amount of $50,000 
par value at 112|, brokerage |^ ; find the cost of the bonds and 
the rate of income on the investment. 

13 On a note for $400, at 6^, dated Jan. 12, 1899, the follow- 
ing payments have been made: May 22, 1899, $200; Oct. 2, 
1899, $150. Find the amount due today. 

14 A yardstick perpendicular to a level floor casts a shadow 
28 inches long; find the hight of a flagstaff which at the same 
time casts a shadow 70 feet long. 

15 Find in kilograms the weight of the water that fills a 
cylindric tank 1 meter high and 60 centimeters in diameter. 
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ARITHMETIC 
Tuesday, June 12, 1900 — 9.15 a. m, to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first Jive questions and five of the others but no more. 
If more than Ave of the others are answered only the first five answers 
will be considered. Give all operations {except menial ones) necessary 
to find results, /deduce each result to its simplest form and mark it 
Ans, Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 
7/ or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Simplify )(« + 2i- 3||) -r (y- l» + 5«){ X (.625 X \\) 

2 The bottom of a rectangular tank which holds 2400 liters 
of water is %\ meters long and 120 centimeters wide; find the 
depth of the tank. 

3 Find the greatest common divisor and the least common 
multiple of 243, 198 and 264. 

4 A grocer pays $12 for 5 bushels of cranberries and sells 
them so as to gain 33^5< ; find the selling price per quart. 

5 Find the amount of $835 at 4^5< simple interest from 
October 25, 1898 to the present time. 

6 Define five of the following: antecedent^ decimal fraction^ 
factor^ interest^ payee^ policy^ subtrahend, 

7 John Hartwell borrows this day of Charles Smith $280, 
giving his note for 3 months at 5^. Write the promissory note 
in proper form and find its amount at maturity. 

8 If 1 bushel of wheat weighs 60 lbs. what is the capacity in 
cubic feet of a bin which holds 1 ton of wheat? [1 bushel = 
2150.42 cubic inches.] 

9 Find the cost of carpeting a floor 13^ feet by 18 feet, the 
carpet being J of a yard wide and costing $1.20 a yard. 

10 Find the exact contents in cubic yards of a solid wall 8 
feet high and 18 inches thick around a rectangular court 20 
yards by 32 yards. 

1 1 Find the square root of 73 to three decimal places. 

12 A person sells 200 shares of railway stock at 105^ and in- 
vests the proceeds in mining stock at 70|, paying J^ broker- 
age in each case ; how many shares of mining stock does he buy? 

13 An agent sold 3000 bushels of oats, and, after deducting 
his commission of 2^^, sent his principal the proceeds, $877.50; 
for how much a bushel were the oats sold? 

14 The list price of a bill of goods is $120; find the net cost 
when the successive commercial discounts are 20, 10 and 5. 

15 Find the number of square feet in the convex surface of 
a cylindric iron chimney 30 inches in diameter and 50 feet high. 
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164TH EXAMINATION 

ADVANCED ARITHMETIC 
Monday, June n, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- ^j only 



Answer to questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Give each step of solution. Ex- 
press final result in its simplest form and mark it Ans. Division of 
groups is not allowed. Each complete answer will receive jo credits, 
reapers entitled to 73- or more credits will be accepted. 

1 State the relations between the unit of length, the unit of 
capacity and the unit of weight in the metric system. Show 
the advantage of this system because of these relations. 

2 Convert 423,501 to an equivalent number in the senary 
scale. 

3-4 In extracting square root, show why d\ the number is 
separated into periods of two figures each, 0) twice the root 
already found is used as a trial divisor, c) the trial figure of 
the root is added to the trial divisor. 

5 Simplify |xl.i3«-2.ili + 3.1253 

6 Find a) the greatest fraction that will be exactly contained 
in ^ and -J-J, b) the least fraction that will exactly contain f| 
andff. 

7 A sphere 4 inches in diameter weighs 9 lbs. ; find the 
weight of a cone of the same material whose base is 8 inches 
in diameter and whose altitude is 15 inches. 

8 Find the candle-power of a lamp that, at a distance of 15 
feet, gives the same intensity of light as a lamp of 16 candle- 

* power at a distance of 12 feet. 

9 From a 10 gallon cask containing 7 gallons of wine and 3 
of water 4 gallons are drawn and the cask refilled with water; 
what is the per cent of wine in the resulting mixture? 

10 Compare the six per cent method of computing interest 
with the method of computing exact interest. Show which 
method is usually more favorable to the borrower. 

11 A speculator buys through a stock-broker 50 shares of 
O & W at 23|^, depositing $5 a share as margin; at the end 
of one month the stock is sold at 24|. If brokerage is 4^ in 
each case and the speculator pays interest at 6^ on the balance 
of purchase price, how much is due the speculator? 

12 When it was 1 a. m. Jan. 1, 1900 at San Francisco, longi- 
tude 122° 25' west, what was the day and the hour at Yokohama, 
longitude 139° 40' east? 

13 Consider the decimal .333 etc. as a descending geometric 
series, and find its exact value expressed as a common fraction. 

14 Extract the cube root of 2461 to two decimal places. 

15 Define arithmetic progression^ annuity^ commercial paper ^ 
involution^ quinary scale. 
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ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
Tuesday, January 23, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considerea. Give each step of solution. Re- 
duce fractions to lowest terms. Express final result in its simplest form 
and mark it Ans. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

I Prove that a qiiadratic surd can not equal the sum of a 
rational quantity and a quadratic surd. Extract the square 

root of 20 — 5 4^12" 



2 Simplify -^=: = , ; ; 

^ V-x—V-y a-V^x- a-i-V^^Tx^ 

3 Extract the cube root of 

a^-. 0^*+ d'dJ - 03^ + 60^*- 36^*+ 8^^* 

4 Solve 4^5 + A = '-^^^^ 

5 Solve Vx+'6+ |/jr+3 = G 

6 A crew rows down stream and back, a total distance of 40 
miles, in 7 hours; had the rate of rowing up stream been 2 
miles an hour less, the return trip would have taken 10 hours. 
Find the rate of a) the crew in still water, b) the stream. 

7 Prove that if four quantities are in proportion they will be 
in proportion by a) composition, b) alternation. 

8 In a school of 25 boys and 18 girls how many classes could 
be formed each to consist of 5 boys and 3 girls? 

9 Derive the formula for a) the last term of a .geometric 
progression, d) the sum of the terms of an arithmetic pro- 
gression. 

10 Find by the binomial theorem the value of VM to four 
decimal places. 

''11 Resolve into partial fractions ^ ^ _» 

''12 Expand V'l + ;ir — ;ir'' to four terms by the method of un- 
determined coefficients. 

' 13 Given log 2 = .3010, log 3 = .4771, log 7 = .8451 ; find log 

7i/30" 

— J-. Solve 15* = 1G8 

14 Find the sum of the series 1 + 2x + 7x*+ 2dx*+ 76a:*+ . . . 

15 Transform ;r*— 8;r*— 5a: + 1=:0 into an equation whose 
second term is wanting. 
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ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
Tuesday, June 12, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 

Answer 10 questions but no more. If mor€ than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Division of g roups is not allo^ved. 
Give each step of solution. Reduce fractions to lowest terpns. Express 
final result in its simplest form and mark it Ans. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Simplify — "^^ -4- (1 + -^V' 

2 Find a mean proportional between 

^ 2;»^"» + 7;r*."» + ^r*" - 4 and Sjt*" - 1 

3 Reduce -5^= — jj~ to a fraction having a rational denomi- 
nator. ^^ — ^ 

4 Prove that any factor may be transferred from the numer- 
ator of a fraction to the denominator by changing the sign of 
its exponent. 

5 State and prove the theorem of limits. 

6 How many different committees, each consisting of 4 men 
and 3 women, can be selected from a company of 12 men and 
1) women? 

7 The sum of the first four terms of a geometric series is 
130, and the sum of the first two terms is 40; find the yth 
term of the series. 

8-9 Show under what conditions the two roots of the equa- 
tion ax^-\-bx-=^c will be a) equal, b) positive, c) negative, d) 
imaginary. Give proofs. 

10 Expand "^"^ ^ into a series of the ascending powers 

of X by the method of undetermined coefficients, finding four 
terms. 

11 Using continued fractions find three approximate values 
of TT (3.14159) in common fractions. 

12 Write the first /<?//r terms of the binomial formula. State 
in words, without doing the work, how this formula may be 

applied to find the value of V33 to any required degree of 
accuracy. 

13 By the method of differences find the sum of eight terms 
of the series 2, G, 12, 20, 30, 42, etc. 

14 Derive a rule for transforming an equation into another 
whose roots are those of the given equation with contrary signs. 

15 Given log 8 =.9031, log 9 =.9542; find log 15, log GOO, 
log .4. 



■^ 

^ 
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161ST EXAMINATION 

PLANE GEOMETRY 
Wednesday, September 27, 1899 — o. 15 a. m. to 12. 15 p. m., only 



Answer eight questions but no more, including one from each of the 
three divisions. If more than eight ars answered only the first eight 
answers will he considered. Division of groups is not allowed. Draw 
carefully and neatly each figure in construction or proofs using letters 
instead of numerals. Arrange work logically. Each complete answer 
will receive 12 J credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits wilt be 
accepted. 

First I Define line^ polygon, circle, corollary, theorem. 

division ^ Prove that if two opposite sides of a quadrilateral 
are equal and parallel the figure is a parallelogram. 

3 Prove that an inscribed angle is measured by one half the 
arc included between its sides. 

4 Prove that if two straight lines can be cut by a third line 
making the alternate angles equal the two lines are parallel. 

5 Prove that the areas of any two rectangles are to each 
other as the products of their bases and altitudes. 

Second 6 The sides of a triangle are 3 feet, 5 feet and 7 feet 
division respectively; show whether this triangle is obtuse- 
angled or acute-angled. 

7 The circumference of a circle and the perimeter of a square 
are each equal to 44 feet; find the difference in their areas. 
[Assume ^= 3^.] 

8 Two equal circles of 6 foot radius intersect so that the cir- 
cumference of each passes through the center of the other; 
find the length of their common chord. 

9 The radii of two circles are respectively 5 feet and 2 feet 
and the distance between their centers is 12 feet; find the 
length of their common tangent. 

10 The sides of a certain triangle are ^ = 8 feet, ^ = 11 feet, 
t: = 1 3 feet ; in a similar triangle the side rt' = 9 feet. Find the 
two remaining sides of the second triangle and the ratio of the 
areas of the two triangles. 

Third 1 1 Show how to divide a line into three parts that 

division shall be in the proportion of 2, 3 and 4. 

1 2 Show how to construct a line whose length shall be V'^ 

1 3 Show how to construct a line that shall pass through any 
given point and make equal angles with two non-parallel lines. 

14-15 Prove that if the diagonals of an inscribed quadri- 
lateral bisect each other the figure is a rectangle. 
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PLANE GEOMETRY 
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Answer eight questions but no more, inctuding at least one from each 
of the three divisions. If more than eight are answered oniy the first 
eight answers will be considered. Draw carefully and neatly each 
figure in construction or proof ^ using letters instead of numerals. Ar- 
range work logically. Division of groups is not allowed. Each com- 
plete answer will receive 12^ credits, rapers entitled to 75 or more 
credits will be accepted. 

First I Define five of the following: angle ^ axiom^ scho- 

division Hum^ trapezium^ perimeter^ tangent^ antecedent. 

2 Two angles whose sides are parallel each to each are either 
equal or supplementary. Give proof for both cases. 

3 Prove that if two sides of a triangle are unequal the angles 
opposite are unequal and the greater angle is opposite the 
greater side. 

4 Prove that an angle formed by two chords intersecting 
within the circumference is measured by one half the sum of 
the intercepted arcs. 

5 Prove that the homologous altitudes of two similar tri- 
angles have the same ratio as any two homologous sides. 
Second 6 Find the area of a rhombus whose longer diagonal 
division is 30 inches and whose perimeter is 08 inches. 

7 Find the number of degrees in the angle formed by two 
secants which meet without the circle and intercept arcs of \ 
and 1^ of the circumference. 

8-9 Find the area contained between three equal circles each 
of which is tangent externally to the other two and whose 
common radius is 2 inches. 

' 10 The altitude of the segment of a circle is 9 inches and 
the length of the chord that subtends the segment is 30 inches; 
find the diameter of the circle. 

Third n Show how to draw a tangent to a given circle 

division through a given point a) on the circumference, b) with- 
out the circumference. 

12 Show how to inscribe a square in a given circle. Give 
proof. 

13 Prove that if two adjacent sides of a quadrilateral are 
equal and the other two sides are equal the diagonals of the 
quadrilateral intersect at right angles. 

14 Show how to construct a circle passing through a given 
point and tangent to a given circle at a given point. 

15 Two tangents are drawn to a circle from a point without; 
prove that the triangle formed by these tangents and a tangent 
to the arc included by them has a perimeter equal to the sum 
of the first two tangents. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Thursday, June 14, 1900 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers witl be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Mention in order the constellations of the ecliptic and 
describe two of them in detail. 

2 Mention the circles, points and measurements of the equi- 
noctial system, stating the position of each important circle 
and point, and defining each measurement. 

3 Write in order of size the names of the planets of the solar 
system. State which planet has a) the greatest number of 
satellites, b) the most rapid rotation, c) the least eccentricity of 
orbit, d) the greatest density. 

4 Give a description of the physical constitution and surface 
of the sun. 

5 Describe the planet Mercury as to a) distance from the 
sun, b) size, c) length of year. Mention four respects in which 
Mercury is exceptional among the planets of the solar system. 

6 Which hemisphere of the earth, the northern or the south- 
ern, has the longer winter? Explain fully. 

7 Explain the meaning of a) aberration of lights b) equation 
of time, 

8 What is meant by precession of the equinoxes? By whom 
was this phenomenon discovered, and what is its cause? 

9 Explain in detail one of the following: librations of the 
moon, phases of the moon, total lunar eclipse. 

10 State a theory to account for meteoric showers. What 
time of night is most favorable for the observation of meteors? 
Explain fully. 

11 State one of the following: law of gravitation, Bode's 
law, Kepler's third law. 

i^ Differentiate sidereal time, apparent solar time and mean 
solar time, stating how each is determined. 

13 Describe the meridian circle and explain its use. 

14 Give directions for determining the position of a ship 
at sea. 

15 An observer at Buffalo finds that the altitude of Antares 
(a Scorpii) above the southern horizon as the star crosses the 
meridian is 20° 54'; the declination of this star is 26° 13' south. 
Compute the latitude of Buffalo. 
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160TH EXAMINATION 

PHYSICS, part i 
August 1899 — Three hours, only . 

Answer to questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first JO answers will be considered. Give all computations in full. 
Do not reduce metric to other measures. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to /j or more credits will be accepted. 

, I Define y?z/^ of the following: energy^ erg^ mass^ coefficient 
of friction^ tenacity ^ calory^ absolute temperature. 
^ a Describe an experiment illustrating surface viscosity. 

3 Describe an experiment showing the absorption of gases 
by solids. 

4 A bullet shot vertically upward returns to the earth in 16 
seconds ; find the initial velocity of the bullet and the hight to 
which it ascends. [Make no allowances.] 

5 A force of 80 dynes acts at right angles to one of 150 dynes 
on a freely movable body; find the magnitude and show by 
diagram the direction of a third force that will maintain equi- 
librium. 

6 Describe the construction and explain the operation of 
one oi the following: aneroid barometer, air pump, Atwood's 
machine. 

7 State and illustrate two of the following: law of reflected 
motion, principle of Archimedes, Pascal's law. 

8 Tlie hight of an inclined plane is 5 feet and its length is 
13 feet; find the force necessary to support a weight of lodo 
lbs. on this plane when the force acts parallel to a) the plane, 
b) the base. [Make no allowances.] 

9 A clock whose pendulum is 24. i centimeters long gains 20 
minutes a day ; what should be the length of the pendulum in 
order that the clock may keep correct time? 

10 Find in kilograms the total pressure on the inside of a 
cylindric tank i meter in diameter and 2 meters deep, filled 

^ith alcohol. [Density of alcohol =.8] 

1 1 Explain by aid of a diagram the operation of a siphon. 

12 A m'kss of copper weighs 193.6 kilograms in air and 17 1.6 
kilograms in water; find the volume and the density (specific 
gravity) of the copper. 

13 Explain the efficiency of a mixture of salt and ice for 
producing cold. 

14 Describe an experiment for determining dew point. 

15 If 20 grams of granulated zinc at io°C. are mixed with 
15 grams of water at 25°C. the temperature of the mixture is 
^3-3i°C. ; determine the specific heat of zinc. 
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. High School Department 

161ST EXAMINATION 

PHYSICS, part i 
Thursday, September 28, 1899 — i .15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Give all computations in full. 
Do not reduce metric to other measures, Dim'sion of groups ts fot 
allowed. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers enti- 
tled to ys ^^ niore credits will be accepted. 

1 Define /?z/^ of the following: adhesion^ atom, acceleration^ 
work, specific gravity^ latent heat, period of oscillation. 

2 Distinguish between a) stable and neutral equilibrium, b) 
kinetic and potential energy. Give an example of each. 

3 Describe an experiment illustrating crystallization. 

4 Describe experiments showing the distinction between 
physical and chemical changes. 

5 An anchor weighing i ton is raised by a chain winding on 
a capstan whose barrel is 10 inches in diameter; the capstan is 
turned by 4 men pushing at the ends of handspikes each 5 feet 
long. How much force does each man exert? [Make no 
allowances. ] 

6-7 A ball weighing 500 lbs. is shot horizontally with a 
velocity of 2000 feet a second from a point ^6 feet above the 
water line of a battle ship ; the ball strikes the enemy's ship 
at the water line. Assuming the sea a plane, find a) the dis- 
tance of the enemy's ship, b) the momentum of the ball. 

8 A boat propelled at the rate of 4 miles an hour is headed 
directly across a river which flows at the rate of 3 miles an 
hour ; find the velocity of the boat and show its direction by 
diagram. 

9 Describe the construction and explain the operation of one 
of the following: air pump, mercurial barometer. 

10- 1 1 A mass of lead weighs 45.4 kilograms in air, 41.4 kilo- 
grams in water,* and 42.04 kilograms in petroleum; find the 
volume of the lead and the density (specific gravity) of a) 
lead, b) petroleum. 

12 Describe some method of causing water to boil at a tem- 
perature of 60° C. 

13 Describe an experiment showing the production of heat 
by chemical action. 

14 If 10 liters of water at 40° C. are mixed with 2 kilograms 
of ice at 0° C, what will be the resulting temperature (both 
Fahrenheit and centigrade) after the ice is melted? 

15 Explain the efficiency of storm windows for retaining the 
heat in buildings. 
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162D EXAMINATION 

PHYSICS, part i 
Friday, January 26, 1900 — i .15 to 4.15 p. m., only 

Answer to questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first JO answers will be considered. Division of groups is not 
allowed. Give all computations in full. Do not reduce metric to other 
measures. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers enti- 
tled to 7j or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define five of the following: energy ^ force ^ inertia^ mole- 
cule^ mechanics^ gravitation^ absolute zero. 

2 Describe and explain the play of molecular forces when clean 
glass is dipped into and withdrawn from a) water, d) mercury. 

3 State the effect produced on the temperature of a liquid 
by dissolving in it a) a solid, d) a gas. What is a saturated 
solution ? 

4 State Newton's three laws of motion and illustrate two of 
them. 

5 A freely movable body is held in equilibrium by four forces ; 
one force of 12 dynes acts due north, one of 15 dynes due east 
and one of 20 dynes due south. Find the magnitude and show 
by diagram the direction of the fourth force. 

6 The pitch of a jack-screw is J4 an inch and the bar that 
turns the screw is 5 feet long; find what force must be applied 
to the end of the bar to move a weight of i ton. [Make no 
allowances.] 

7 If a bullet is shot vertically upward with a velocity of 
1000 feet a second, how soon will.it strike the earth? 

8 Distinguish between a) mass and weight, b) a simple pen- 
dulum and a compound pendulum. 

9-10 A mass of iron weighs -^d kilograms in air, 31 kilograms 
in water and 29. 7 kilograms in glycerin ; find the volume of the 
iron and the density (specific gravity) of a) iron, b) glycerin. 

1 1 Explain by aid of a diagram the operation of 07ie of the 
following, stating the principles involved : siphon, rotary lawn- 
sprinkler. 

12 Compare the scales of the following thermometers : centi- 
grade, Fahrenheit, Reaumur. Give the readings, centigrade 
and Reaumur, that correspond to 68° Fahrenheit. 

13 Explain the fact that, in an inclosed building, plants and 
vegetables may be kept from freezing during cold autumn 
nights by frequent watering. 

14 State Joule's principle and describe an experiment illus- 
trating it. 

15 If 200 grams of iron filings at 10° C. are mixed with 50 
grams of water at 20° C, the temperature of the mixture is 
16.87® C. ; determine the specific heat of iron. 
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High School Department 

161ST EXAMINATION 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Tuesday, September 26, 1899 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m/, only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. 1/ more than 10 are answered 
only the first to answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to /j* or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Why does the length of a degree of longitude vary? Use 
diagram in explanation. 

2 Define monsoon ^ corona ^ lava^ llano ^ prairie, 

3 Describe the continuous mountain chain encircling the land 
masses of the globe. 

Or 
State the eflfect of the destruction of forests. 

4 Describe the bed of the Pacific. 

5 Mention five principal lakes within New York state. Ex- 
plain how each of these lakes has contributed to the welfare 
of people in its vicinity. 

Or 
Explain how races and whirlpools are caused. 

6 Explain why the river channel in the lower courses of 
large rivers is usually characterized by wide bends. 

7 Mention three causes that prevent the polar currents from 
moving in the direct line of the meridians. 

8 Explain the principle of the barometer. Show how the 
barometer may be used in measuring the hight of mountains. 

9 Describe the simoom. Explain why it is specially dan- 
gerous. 

10 Describe a waterspout as to a) cause, V) formation. 

1 1 Describe the rainfall in the region of calms. 

12 Describe the cumulus cloud. During what part of the 
day is it most common? 

13 Mention two regions where sugar-cane is extensively 
grown and show why these regions are adapted to such growth. 

14 Assume an area of low barometer moving across the 
United States. State the probable weather conditions that 
will prevail along its course. 

15 Give five marked illustrations of man's skill in overcom- 
ing adverse physiographic conditions for the purpose of pro- 
moting material welfare. 
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164TH EXAMINATION 

GEOGRAPHY 
Tuesday, June 12, 1900 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 

Answer to questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first JO answers will be considered, Elach complete answer will re^ 
ceive jo credits. Papers entitled to y^ ^r more credits will be accepted. 

1 Explain by use of a diagram the change of seasons. 

2 Make a diagram showing the division of the earth's sur- 
face into zones. Indicate the width in degrees of each zone 
and give the names of the circles bounding the zones. 

3 Compare the climate of Florida with that of Montana and 
state three reasons for the difference. 

4 Trace the course of the waters of each of the following to 
the sea: Chautauqua lake, Otsego lake, Lake George. 

5 Give the location of each of the following cities and state 
one noteworthy fact regarding each : Poughkeepsie, Glovers- 
ville, Oswego, Elmira, Jamestown. 

6 Describe a railway route between New York and Buffalo. 
Mention in order five cities and three rivers on this route. 

7 Give the name and the location of the state sometimes 
popularly called a) Green mountain state, b) Keystone state, 
c) Lone star state. State the reason for the popular name in 
each case. 

8 Mention in order the states that would be seen in sailing 
along the coast from the bay of Fundy to the mouth of the 
Mississippi river. 

9 Describe three of the following: Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. Blue Ridge mountains, Great Salt lake, Columbia river, 
Georgian bay. Cape Cod. 

10 What and where is each of the following: Yukon, Yuca- 
tan, Baltic, Rhone, Korea? 

11 Describe three of the following: Mersey river, Firth of 
Forth, Jersey island. Shannon river. Land's End, Grampian 
hills. 

1 2 Mention three important articles that would probably be 
found in the cargo of a ship sailing from a) New York to Mon- 
tevideo, d) Montevideo to New York. 

13 Describe three of the following: Kongo river. Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, Sumatra, Tugela river, Himalayas, Azores. 

14 Mention, with location, two important rivers of China, 
one important city of India, one seaport of Germany, one im- 
portant range of mountains in Russia. 

15 Write about 50 words on one of the following topics: 
animals of the frigid zone, Alleghany mountains, irrigation, 
climate and productions of Puerto Rico. 
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High School Department 

162D EXAMINATION 

GENERAL HISTORY 
Friday, January 26, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 P- ^^-j only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to y^ or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Mention a) the chief subdivisions of the Aryan race, b) the 
sources of our knowledge of the early Aryans. 

2 Mention a) three things for which the Phenicians were dis- 
tinguished, b) the services of the Phenicians to civilization. 

3 Describe the caste system of India. Show how the people 
of India "Were affected by this system. 

4 Write on two of the following in relation to Egypt: a) 
physical conditions favoring early development, b) original 
sources of our historical information, c) services to civilization. 

5 Write an account of the reign of Solomon, covering a) ex- 
tent of his kingdom, b) erection of the temple, c) his court. 

6 Give an account of the battle of Tours, covering a) cir- 
cumstances leading to the battle, b) contending parties, c) 
consequences. 

7 Give an account of a) the origin of the temporal powet of 
the pope, b) the division of Charlemagne's empire. 

8 Write on two of the following in connection with the feudal 
system: a) relations of lord and vassal, b) usefulness of the 
system, c) causes of decay, d) chivalry. 

9 Write on one of the following: cl) the work of Luther for 
religious reform and the results of that work, b) the efforts of 
Emperor Charles 5 to suppress the protestant reformation. 

10 Write a biographic sketch of Peter the Great, covering a) 
his first visit to western Europe, b) his reforms, c) his contests 
Avith the Swedes. 

1 1 State a) three principal causes of the French revolution, 
A) the influences of the French revolution. 

12 Give an account of the Franco- Prussian war, covering a) 
i~eal cause, b) pretext, c) influence in the formation of the new 
German empire. 

13 Write biographic notes on five oi the following: Attila, 
Belisarius, Frederick the Great, Joan of Arc, Mohammed, 
Adoses, Xenophon. 

I*mOVISIONS AND EFFECTS OF TREATIES OF UTRECHT AND RASTATT 

14 Mention two European possessions ceded by Spain to each 
the following nations : a) Austria, b) England. 

15 Show the effect of the treaties of Utrecht and Rastatt on 
) France, b) England, c) America. 
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161ST EXAMINATION 

ROMAN HISTORY 
Wednesday, September 27,1 899 — 9 . 1 5 a. m. to 1 2 . 1 5 p. m. , only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to j^ or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Mention two geographic conditions that favored the de- 
velopment of early Rome. Give reasons. 

2 Relate the legend connected with one of the following: 
Aeneas, Horatius Cocles, Mucins Scaevola. 

3 State a) the origin of the Roman religious system, b) the 
names of three principal deities, c) the influence of religion on 
Roman affairs. 

4 Mention the chief duties of a Roman consul. Show why 
the consular office was a temptation to personal ambition, giv- 
ing a historical illustration. 

5 Show the origin of the laws of the twelve tables, and state 
the effects of these laws. 

6 Give the real cause, the pretext, the principal events and 
the result of the third Punic war. 

7 Sketch three important events in the life of Caius Marius. 

8 Explain the nature of the first triumvirate. State a) 
the special contribution of each member to the strength of the 
combination, b) the program for each member, c) why the tri- 
umvirate was dissolved. 

9 State when and for what reasons the pretorian guard was 
formed. Show by historical facts the subsequent influence of 
this guard in Roman affairs. 

10 Explain why the Christians were persecuted even by the 
good emperors.'* 

11 Give an account of three important events in the reign 
cf Constantine the Great. 

1 2 Write biographic notes on five of the following : Pyrrhus, 
Hamilcar, Spartacus, Caius Gracchus, Antony, Tiberius Caesar, 
^erres. 

13 Mention, with one work of each, distinguished Roman 
authors as follows : a dramatist, an orator, a lyric poet, a his- 
torian, a lawgiver. 

14 Give the location of each of five of the following, and 
^mention a fact of historic interest connected with each : Can- 
nae, the Appian way, Mylae, the Sacred mount, Magfnesia, 
I^almyra, Caudine forks. Aquae Sextiae. 

15 Describe by drawing or otherwise two mechanical de- 
"^ices used by the Romans in assaulting walled towns. 



«( 
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High School Department 

163D EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH HISTORY 
Thursday, March 29, 1900 — i .15 to 4. 15 p. m., only 

Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than to are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to y^ ^r tnore credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Describe a) the manner in which Britain came into posses- 
sion of the Romans, b) the personal appearance and character 
of the Britons, c) the effects of Roman occupation on the Britons 
and on their country. 

2 Show how the Jutes, Saxons and Angles obtained control 
of Britain. What became of the Britons? 

3 Show how the Saxons first lost control of the English throne, 
and give the names of the first three rulers who succeeded them. 

4 Give an account of the feudal system as established under 
Norman rule, and show how this system affected the king and 
the people. 

5 Write a sketch of the first Plantagenet king, showing a) 
origin of the name Plantagenet, b) territory obtained by mar- 
riage, c) three ways in which his reign benefited England, giv- 
ing reasons in each case. 

6 State the conditions that were the underlying cause of Wat 
Tyler's rebellion. What did the people gain by this uprising? 

7 Sketch the political and social condition of England at the 
beginning of the Tudor reign. 

8 State three important facts illustrating the progress of 
England during the reign of Elizabeth. 

9 State the conditions under which William and Mary received 
the crown, and show the constitutional principles involved. 

10 Write briefly on each of the following topics : the Lollards, 
the Jacobites, the chartists. 

1 1 Give a brief account of three important political reforms 
that have been effected during the reign of the Hanoverian 
sovereigns. 

1 2 Write biographic notes on five of the following : Edmund 
Burke, Caractacus, Caxton, Clive, Stephen Langton, Thomas^ 
More, Robert Walpole, Wolsey. 

REIGN OF EDWARD I 

13 Write a brief sketch of a) the personal appearance anA- 
general characteristics of the king, b) the progress of parliament-^ 

1 4 Give an account of Edward's wars with Wales and Scotland — 

1 5 Give an account of the reforms made by Edward in th 
laws and in the administration of justice. Explain the statut 
of mortmain. 
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164TH EXAMINATION 

FRENCH HISTORY 
Wednesday, June 13, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., onl> 



Answer jo questions but no more. 1/ more than to are answered only 
the first 10 answers wilt be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be accepted, 

1 Draw a map of France and on it show the location, with 
name, of a) Marseilles, b) Rochelle, c) three mountain ranges 
that form natural boundaries. 

2 Give an account of the Gauls at the time of Caesar's inva- 
sion as regards a) leading characteristics, U) kind of govern- 
ment, c) industrial progress. 

3 Who were the Franks? Mention three important events 
that led to the formation of the Frankish kingdom. 

4 Give an account of Charlemagne's efforts in behalf of «) 
education, V) good government. 

5 Describe the invasion of France by the Northmen under 
Rollo. State an immediate and a remote result of this invasion. 

6 State the relations of the medieval city to its feudal lord. 
Show how cities sometimes obtained the right of self-govern- 
ment. 

7 Describe one of the following: a) the origin of the third 
estate, b) Marcel's attempt to limit the power of the king. 

8 Give an account of the edict of Nantes and state the re- 
sults of its revocation. 

9 Describe the domestic policy and the foreign policy by 
which Richelieu increased the power of France. 

10 Show the historical significance of two of the following: cC) 
**I am the state," b) **The Pyrenees are no more," c) '* After 
us the deluge," «/) **0 liberty! liberty! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name! " 

1 1 State three causes and two immediate results of the French 
revolution (1789). 

12 Give an account of two of the following: a) the Crimean 
war, b) the siege of Paris by the Germans (1870), c) the treaty 
of peace with the Germans (187 1). 

13 Write biographic notes on jive of the following: Abelard, 
Colbert, Coligny, Godfrey of Bouillon, Rousseau, Thiers, Vauban. 

FROM DEATH OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS TO ACCESSION OF PHILIP 3 

14 Give an account of the crusades in which Louis 9 engaged. 

1 5 Write on the following connected with the reign of Louis 9 : 
a) plots of the barons, b) legal reforms, c) foreign policy, d) 
charitable enterprises. 



53^ Advanced United States History — concluded 

10 Mention the constitutional amendments that resulted 
directly from the civil war. Show how former slaves were 
affected by each of these amendments. 

11 Write about 75 words on each of two of the following: 
a) the reconstruction of the south, b) social and economic 
changes in the United States due to the use of machinery, 
c) civil service reform. 

12 State in order the steps by which the United States, since 
1800, has enlarged its territory. Mention an important result 

of each accession. 

• 

13 Mention two important trusts that have been formed since 
the civil war. State the attitude of the present administration 
toward trusts. Give an argument for or against trusts. 

FRENCH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS IN THE WEST 

AND SOUTH 

14 Mention two purposes of early French explorers and ex- 
plain their methods of winning the friendship of the natives. 
Describe the explorations of La Salle. State the claims of 
Louis 14 that were based on La Salle's explorations. 

15 Give an account of the attempts of the French to settle 
Louisiana, covering a) the first colony sent out and its mis- 
fortunes, b) d'Iberville's settlements, c) the influence of John 
Law's financial schemes. 
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164TH EXAMINATION 

U. S. HISTORY READING COURSE 2 

Period of the Union 
Monday, June 11, 1900 — 1.15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered 
only the first lo answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive lo credits. Papers entitled to y^ or more credits will be 
accepted. 

1 Give an account of the part taken by Hamilton in shaping 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

2 Relate one anecdote found in Lodge's Alexander Hamilton^ 
illustrating Hamilton's power as a legal advocate. 

3 Describe the battle of Stony Creek. 

4 Sketch the career of Tecumseh during the war of 181 2. 

5 Give an account of the part taken by Clay in negotiating 
the treaty of Ghent. 

6 Write on the controversy between Clay and Jackson with 
regard to the trial of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, showing the 
eflFect of this controversy on the political standing of Clay. 

7 Give two incidents in the life of Henry Clay to show the 
truth of the following: ** If any one desires to know the lead- 
ing and paramount object of my public life, the preservation 
of this Union will furnish him the key." 

8 Relate the circumstances connected with the exploration 
of New Mexico by Coronado and Marco de Niza. 

9 Describe the explorations of (i) Jonathan Carver, b) Stephen 
H. Long. 

10 Connect each of five of the following with the events of 
the Mexican war: George Cadwalader, John Garland, Ben- 
jamin McCulloch, Gideon J. Pillow, John A. Quitman, James 
Shields, Robert F. Stockton. 

1 1 Give an account of Garrison's visit to England and state 
its results. 

12 Mention three traits of Lincoln's character and illustrate 
each by incidents drawn from his life. 

13 State Lincoln's views on reconstruction and give his 
reasons for these views. 

14 Write on the following topics: ^) sanitary commission, 
b) battle of the Monocacy and its importance. 

15 Explain five of the following terms: barnburners, fili- 
bustering, doughfaces, midnight judges, specie circular, tidal 
wave, locofoco. 
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164TH EXAMINATION 

CIVICS 
Tuesday^ June 12, 1900 — i .15 to 4.15 p. m., only 

Answer 10 questions but no more. If more than 10 are answered only 
the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer will 
receive to credits. Papers entitled to yj or more credits will be accepted. 

1 Define five of the following terms: government, constitu- 
tion^ citizen, cliarter, forgery, letters testamentary, perjury. 

2 Describe the development of the county in England and 
explain the modifications it has undergone on American soil. 

3 What is a democracy, a republic? What republic of the 
present time approaches most nearly to a pure democracy? 
Give reasons. 

4 What is a contract ? Mention three things essential to the 

validity of a contract. Give an example of a contract that is 

not binding. 
The following five questions refer to New York state: 

5 Give, with reference to each of two of the following, a) mode 
of election, b) length of term, c) two duties, d) manner of com- 
pensation : supervisor, county judge, school commissioner. 

6 State the number of members composing ^ ) the assembly, 
b^ the senate. Give two powers common to these bodies. Men- 
tion one power possessed by the senate but not by the assembly. 

7 Give the length of term and two duties of each of the fol- 
lowing officers- superintendent of banking, attorney-general, 
superintendent of public instruction. 

8 State three conditions of eligibility to the office of governor, 
giving reasons in two cases. 

9 State the provision of the state constitution in relation to 

free passes on railways. Give a reason for this provision. 
The following questions refer to the United States: 

10 What is an appropriation? Show the importance to the 
people of the constitutional provision regarding appropriations. 

1 1 Mention three important powers denied to the states and 
give a reason in each case. 

12 Describe the successive steps by which an alien may 
become a citizen of the United States. 

13 Explain why the constitution provides that the term of a. 
member of the house of representatives shall be shorter than 
the term of a senator. 

14 State, in regard to the judges of the supreme court, a) 
number, b) length of term, r) salaries. Mention two classes of 
cases in which this court has jurisdiction 

15 Mention three leading powers of the president and giv 
two powers possessed by the president subject to approval o; 
the senate. 
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164TH EXAMINATION 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Friday, June 15, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 



Answer 10 questions but no more. 1/ more than 10 are answered 
only the first 10 answers will be considered. Each complete answer 
will receive to credits. Papers entitled to 75 or more credits will be 
accepted 

1 Define five of the following: imagination^ subjective^ ob- 
jective^ inhibition^ reflex action^ personal identity ^ inference. 

2 Show, with illustrations, the importance to the psychologist 
of a knowledge of a) physiology, b) sociology. 

3 Show how the relation between the mind and the body is 
accounted for by a) the materialistic theory, b) the spiritualistic 
theory. State and explain one other theory to account for this 
relation. 

4 Give a psychologic analysis of a) a sensation, b) a percep- 
tion. 

5 Explain and illustrate one of the following : a) three laws 
of association, b) Weber's law, r) Fechner's law. 

6 The same incident is related by two persons ; show in what 
respects their accounts will probably differ and give the psy- 
chologic reasons for this difference. 

7 Distinguish between original sense perceptions and ac- 
quired sense perceptions. Give two instances in which acquired 
sense perceptions may mislead. 

8 Mention and explain three stages in the process of thinking. 

9 Write at least 100 words on the uses and abuses of the 
imagination. 

10 Show, with illustrations, the importance in education of 
memory and of forgetfulness. Explain psychologically how 
an idea may be d) recalled, b) suppressed. 

1 1 Explain the mental processes involved in the recognition 
of a friend on the street. 

1 2 State two differences between the mind of a man who is 
dreaming and that of a man who is awake. Account for these 
diflferences. 

13 Show in detail how the concept of a book is obtained. 

14 Define and illustrate ct) inductive reasoning, b) deductive 
reasoning. 

15 Mention one study that primarily trains the imagination. 
one study that primarily trains the memory; one study th3-' 
primarily trains the judgment. Explain in each case. 
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STENOGRAPHY 
Thursday, September 28, 1899 — 9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m.,only 



Note — Candidates may take one, two or all of these tests. The time 
for dictation and for transcription is indicated in each case. The short- 
hand notes and the transcript are to be collected by the examiner at the 
close of the period assigned for each transcript. Candidates are to 
specify the system followed in taking down the notes. Credits depend 
on the accuracy of^ the notes and of the transcription. 

First Test 

Papers entitled to yj% will be accepted, joo words to be dictated in 6 
minutes and to be transcribed in 4^ minutes. 

MINUTES 

Ross & Taylor 

Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen : Please allow the bearer, Mr James C. Brov^Ti, 
}i credit for any goods he may wish, to an amount * not ex- 
ceeding $1500, on four months* time, and I will be respon- 
sible to you for the prompt payment of the same. 

1 Should he * make any purchases of you on account of 
this letter, please notify me of the amount, and in case of 

}i failure in payment of the account * when due, notify me 
immediately. 

Yours truly 

Charles A. White 
J. C. Williams 

Chicago, 111. 

2 Dear sir : The bearer of this letter, Miss Sarah Newton, * 
visits your city to find employment as an amanuensis. She 
has been with us during the past three years, has given ex- 

% cellent satisfaction, and * leaves our employment only be- 
cause she has friends in Chicago, and prefers a residence in 
that city. 

Miss Newton writes shorthand rapidly, and makes an cxcel- 

3 lent transcript * on either the Remington or the Caligraph. 

If you can aid her in securing employment, it will be a 
J4 special favor to her * as well as to us. 

Very truly vours 

Henry Black & Co. 
Robert James 

Akron, N. Y. 

Dear sir: Under present rules, academic departments 

4 are not required * to ask the presence of all students for 
registration during examination week. It is our custom to 

yi give the schools taking regents examinations the benefit * 
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lives long had possessed only what day by day they toiled 
to earn, stood shoulder to shoulder in the fight, met the 
same dangers, shared the same hardships and won the same 
ultimate triumph. 

4 In our domestic affairs, the state is to be congratulated * 
on the gradual return of prosperity. Though temporarily 
chiecked by the war, this return has been on the whole, 
steady. The capitalist finds constantly greater business 
opportunities; the wage-worker, in consequence, is more 
steadily employed ; the farmer has a better market. 

}i No other question is of such permanent importance * in 
the domestic economy of our state as the question of taxa- 
tion. At present our system of taxation is in utter confu- 
sion, full of injustices and of queer anomalies. It is an 
exceedingly difficult subject, one well worthy the attention 
of men with most highly trained minds and the broadest 

5 practical experience. * 

Third Test 

Papers entitled to yj% will be accepted. 62s words to Oe dictated in s 
minutes and to be transcribed in j^ minutes. 

The only points arising on this appeal which require 
consideration are, first, whether the relief sought by the 
plaintiff could be obtained in this action, or should have 
been sought by answer in the ejectment suit; and, secondly, 
on the merits, whether the default of the plaintiff was so 
wilful, or his neglect so iaexcusable, that a court of equity 
}i should have denied * him any relief. It is superfluous to 
do more than state our conclusions, which are, that cove- 
nants to pay taxes and assessments are in the nature of 
covenants to pay money, and that relief from forfeiture in- 
curred by their breach may be had on the same principles. 
By the payment of the amount due at any time before the 

1 date of the expiration * of the right to redeem, the land- 
lord is placed in precisely the same position as if no default 
had occurred, and where there is no bad faith on the part 
of the tenant, a year's delay in making a stipulated pay- 
ment should not bar him from relief. 

The cases in which relief has been denied are either 
yi where the lessee had wilfully committed * some affirmative 
act in violation of his covenant, or on guilt of some default, 
the precise damage for which can not be asserted by any 
rule. But where the covenant is simply for the payment 
of money, the forfeiture is required as a surety merely for 
such payment, and equity will not allow it to be enforced 

2 after the party has obtained all * that it was intended to 
secure to him. 
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Note — Candidates may take one, two or ai^ of these tests. The time 
for dictation and for transcription is indicated in each case. The short- 
hand notes and the transcript are to be collected by the examiner at the 
close of the period assigned for each transcript. Candidates are to 
specify the system followed in taking down the notes. Credits depend 
on the accuracy of the notes and of the transcription. 

First Test 

Papers entitled to yj% will be accepted, ^o words to be dictated in 6 
minutes and to be transcribed in 4j minutes, 

MINUTES 

Smith & Bennett 

Portland, Ore. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of September 23, requesting 

information in regard to the financial standing of Mr James 

J4 H. Putnam, * is received. We are pleased to say that we 

have always found him to be trustworthy and we think you 

1 would be entirely safe in * giving him credit to the amount 
stated in your letter. 

Yours respectfully 

Jones & Brown 

W. F. Otis 

Troy, N. Y. 

% Dear sir : Your favor * of May 17 is at hand. We re- 
gret our inability to furnish you with the information you 

2 request. The persons referred to moved from this * city 
to the state of Ohio about three years ago, and have not 
since been heard from. 

Yours truly 

A. H. Whitney 

yi To whom it * may concern : 

We take pleasure in stating that the bearer, Mr Ralph E. 
Rogers, is in all respects a competent and faithful book- 

3 keeper and * a young man of the highest mental and moral 
qualities. 

Mr Rogers severs his connection with our house to seek 

J^ a more congenial climate, * and leaves bearing with him 

the highest regard of all with whom he has been associated. 

Very truly yours 

Bedell & Lusk 
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in full market to jp 100 a ton for high grades in short market. 
The average total value of the product may be taken as 
$8,000,000. Unless new uses can be found for hemp, any 
J^ very great increase * in product would tend only to a reduc- 
tion in price by which this material could be brought into 
competition with cheaper materials which are now used as 
substitutes. The loss would thus lie with the producer, 
unless he were saved by mechanical processes which would 
lessen the producing cost. 

4 The methods * now employed in growth and manipula- 
tion are of the crudest. It may not be particularly aston- 
ishing that hemp should be grown and treated by primitive 
methods, but it is somewhat surprising to see it treated, in 
Manila warehouses, for export shipment, by a system which 

J4 dates back to ancient Egypt. * 

Up to a certain point, hemp-raising presents opportuni- 
ties for investment. But this can not be depended on, as 
obstacles to success present themselves. Furious winds 
may blow down the plants and destroy them, and the labor 
question, as in all other fields, here presents its own difficulty 

5 for the land owner. * 

Third Test 

Papers entitled to /j^ wili be accepted. 62s words to be dictated in $ 
minutes and to be transcribed in jj minutes. 

My friends, so strongly do I believe m the subject assigned 
me, the value of a technical business education, that I do 
not hesitate to assert that the man who has received a good 
business education does not stand in need of a pathfinder, 
nor is there any occasion for the services of a scout commis- 

J^ sioned by a lawyer, a preacher, a doctor, * or even an edu- 
cator, to find if he has turned back. Indeed, it is the man 
of business affairs who has created that without which all 
the others would have been unable to progress. 

It is as important that a man should be trained for the du- 
ties of a commercial or of a military life, as for what we are 
I prone to * term a professional career. Do you realize that 
in the civil war scarcely a man on either side rose to the 
command of a division who had not graduated from the 
military academy at West Point; and how many of our real 
naval commanders of to-day are there who were not trained 

J4 at the naval academy of Annapolis for the work they * 
so successfully accomplished in fighting the Spanish ships 
at Manila and in outmaneuvering the Spanish squadron at 
Santiago? 

The regents of the University have in my judgment under- 
taken no more promising work than that of elevating the 
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STENOGRAPHY 
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Note — Candidates may take one, two or all of these tests. The time 
for die tat ton and for transcription is indicated in each case. The short- 
hand notes and the transcript are to be collected by the examiner at the 
close of the period assigned for each transcript. Candidates are to 
specify the system followed in taking down the notes. Credits depend 
on the accuracy oj the notes and of the transcription. 

First Test 

Papers entitled to yj;% will be accepted, joo words to be dictated in 6 
minutes and to be transcribed in 4^ minutes. 

MINUTES 

Mr R. A. Walker 

Enterprise, Miss. 
Dear sir : We ask your candid consideration of the advan- 
tages afforded by our institution. By means of a thorough 
% course of instruction, * we aim to secure the highest devel- 
opment of the business capacities of our students. 

1 We trust that you will recognize the importance * of se- 
curing a practical education and that you may decide to 
attend our school. 

Yours very truly 
yi B. A. Seaman * 

Friend Charles: I am greatly pleased to learn that, not- 
withstanding the general dulness of business, you have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a clerkship. Accept my congratulations 

2 on your success. * I believe the firm should be considered 
fortunate in securing your services. 

Hoping that your stay may be permanent and prosperous, 
I am 

Truly yours 
\i William Leonard * 

My dear Lawrence: My heart goes out to you in this 
hour of your great affliction. I have stood where you do 

3 now * and know the deep shadow that darkens your spirits. 
Time will lighten your grief, though the sadness will never 
pass entirely away. 

Yours with deepest sympathy 
J4 H. S. Sanford * 

Messrs Banks & Co. 

Augusta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: This will introduce to you our friend and 

4 former bookkeeper, Mr Charles D. Kelly, * who visits your 
city to engage in the hardware business. He is a capable, 
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energetic, honorable gentleman, and will, we are confident, 
J^ be very successful in his new venture. ♦ 

Any courtesies that you may show him will be duly ap- 
preciated by 

Yours very truly 

Jenkins & Wright 

5 To whom it may concern : * 

This is to certify that Mr Charles A. Scott has been in 
our employment during the past three years. He is a faith- 
yi ful, hard working, * reliable young man, and we take pleas* 
ure in recommending him to any one in need of such serv- 
ices as he can render. 

Respectfully 

6 John Smith ♦ 

Second Test 

Papers entitled to 7^% will be accepted. Candidates for state business 
credentials must obtain at least go%, joo words to be dictated in s 
minutes and to be transcribed in jj minutes. 

Concerning trusts, four points suggest themselves : First, 
what is a trust, as the term is used in present discussion? 
Second, what are its alleged benefits? Third, what are its 
evils? Fourth, how and by whom should trusts be suppressed? 

A trust is an association of separate individuals or cor- 
}i porations * having in view the control of the production of 
some article of merchandise, and the increase of its price 
to the consumer by preventing competition in the sale of 
the product. Such a trust is usually made up of a combina- 
tion of corporations, because neither individuals nor part- 

1 nerships of individuals * are willing to invest sufficient cap- 
ital in individual or partnership enterprises to accomplish 
the monopoly of production and the suppression of compe- 
tition. In addition to trusts composed of various corpora- 
tions, there is another species of trusts, namely, a single 
corporation of sufficient magnitude to take control of the 

% whole production * of the article of merchandise, crush out 
competition, and keep up the price. 

The alleged benefits of trusts are that production on a 
large scale allows the adoption of improved and cheaper 
methods, and that the resulting economy of cost will enable 
the producer to lower the price of the product to the con- 

2 sumer. * 

But trusts do not in fact lower the price of the product to 
the consumer. They may do so temporarily, but it is a just 
judgment to say that in the end they will result in higher 
% prices than would be charged if trusts were suppressed. * 
The economies resulting from improved and cheaper methods 
of production imdoubtedly lessen the cost of the article to 
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BOOKKEEPING 
Wednesday, January 24, 1900 — i .15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Answer the first five questions and five of the others but no more* 
If more than Jive of the others are answered only the first five answers 
will be considered. Each complete answer will receive 10 credits. Papers 
entitled to 7/ or more credits will be accepted. 

1-2 From the following ledger footings and inventory make 

a balance-sheet showing the resources and the liabilities, the 

proprietor's present worth and net gain or loss: 

Dr. Cr. 

Proprietor $55oo 

Cash $9500 6400 

Merchandise 8775 7100 

Bills receivable 1500 500 

Bills payable 675 900 

James Roberts 400 525 

Expense 595 50 

John Hillis 600 325 

Jay Williams 150 895 

Merchandise on hand per inventory $4500. 

3 Enter in a cash-book (folio form) the following transactions 
[Rule and balance each day] : Jan. 3, 1899. Cash on hand $500. 
Sold Frank Booth merchandise for cash $30. Paid Roberts & 
Co. for merchandise $100. Arthur White paid his note $150. 
Jan. 4. Paid my note in favor of Paul Jones $400. Paid clerk's 
salary $25. Received for sales of merchandise $225. 

Journalize for double entry the transactions in questions 4, 
5 and 6. 

4 Oct. 2, 1899. Bought office furniture of J. J. Jenkins for 
J530 and gave in payment my note at 30 days for $278, balance 
on account. Bought merchandise of Robert Baker on account 
$1000. Paid rent of store for 6 months $800. 

5 Oct. 3. Sold merchandise for cash $200. Sold A. E. Olson 
on account merchandise amounting to $250. Bought of H. P. 
Pike merchandise amounting to $175 and gave in payment a 
sight-draft on A. E. Olson for $150, balance in cash. 

6 Oct. 4. Paid my note of October 2, less i^ discount. Bought 
merchandise of W. Warren amounting to $500 and gave in pay- 
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161ST EXAMINATION 

DRAWING 
Thursday, September 28, 1899 — 1,15 to 4.15 p. m., only 



Antvier loguestions but no more, including one from each of the three 
divisions, if more than 10 are answered only the first la answers tvili 
be considered. Division of groups is not aliowed. Draivings may be in 
pencil, charcoal, pen ana mi or ivater-colors. Each complete answer 
will receive lo credits. Papers entitled to 7< or mare credits •will be 
accepted. At close of examination inclose 'work in double sheet, and place 
declaration and signature on last page of double sheet. 

PICTORIAL 

1 Draw freehand, 
in light and shade 
with background, 
one of the following : 

a) an object in view, 

b) an object from 
memory. 

2 Draw with in- 
struments in per. 
spective a rectilin- 
ear solid. Make 
use of diagram. 

3-4 Use fig. I m 
one of the following 
ways : k) as a copy, 
enlarging one 
fourth, b) as a sug- 
gestion for drawing 
a group similar in 
character. 

5 Illustrate by a 
sketch any text that 
you may select. 
Write the text. 
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ADVANCED DRAWING 
Monday, June 11, 1900 — 9.15 a. m. to 11.15 P- ™-. only 



Answer 10 questions but 



Hiluding lit teas 



"J", 






will be coHsii/ered. Division of groups is not allowid. Dram- 
ings may be in pencil, iliarcoal, pen and ink or water-colors. Kach com- 
pJete ansii/er will receive 10 credits. Papers entitled to m or more credits 
will be accepted. At close of e.xaminatioH inclose work in double shttt, 
and place declaration and stgnaturc oh last page of double sheet. 

PICTORIAL 
1-3 Draw free hand a group, giving attention to the princi- 
ples of unity, variety and repose, 

3 State the purjxjse of a) a pictorial drawing, b) a decorative 
drawing. Make a simple illustration of each. 

4 Copy fig. I, enlarging one fourth. 




5 Make from memory a sketch of a landscape. 
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DECORATIVE — free hand and instrumental 
Tracing and Iransf erring allowed 

6 Ornament a page for a calendar or a note-book cover. 

7 Copy fig. 1, en- _ 

larging one fourth. 

8-9 Modify the 
picture in fig. 2 to 
fit an inclosing form 
different from the 
one given in the 
picture. 

10 Ornament an 
initial letter with 
either a natural or a 
conventionalized 
plant growth. 



GEOMETRIC 




Show all working lines 

11-12 Draw the 
plan, elevation and 
vertical section of a 
flanged hollow cylin- 
der. 

13 Draw the de- 
veloped surface of a truncated cone. 

14 Make a working drawing of some object involving the 
use of invisible edges. 

15 The base of a prism 3 inches high is an equilateral tri- 
angle whose side is a inches. Draw the developed surface of 
the prism. 
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104 in KXAMIN \ I ION 

WORD ANALYSIS 

Tuesday, June 12, l';o;■^ --9. 15 a. ni. i«» 12 15 p m.,only 

.//.•»:.v'/ /.» ///// ^ //»';/ V /-.v/ no more. //* inoft- f/hrr m tnt' itns^ver^ti 
o/:/\ ///.•//;•>//«)./;.'.?:,•/•; V .%•.///'/ roHMtitTt'if. fuxi /i . ''in/t/t't'' tins^uef Uf/ii 
t . ,':', •.' n* t f ' .///v. /',7/r ;v t;t////<i/ to -,- i^r ///r'rr / ictitt.\ 7,'/tt tw accepted. 

1 ('live :in analysis of each (if ihe following" words: eonjlict^ 
tiS/^itdifle, ifioeii/dte, suhjiiihtiie. Write scnlcnocs in which 
ilKsf words are cnrroctly used. 

2 Write \v<»rds C(»ntainin,v,^y7:v variant forms of the prefix ad, 
Stati' untler what conditions each form is preferred to ad. 

3 Analyze each i»f the followin^n" words, .icivin^:;^ the meaning 
of eaeli part: itiiannfioits, expulsion^ coniplenieut^ prospective^ 
presuiiiptioti. 

4 Sh«»w by analysis how the words in the following' pairs differ 
in meanini^: abase ^ debase: ancestor, antecedent ; aceord^ con- 
cord: ridicule^ deride. Tsf each word correctly in a sentence. 

5; (live jive words derived from the stem tri and show by 
.inalysi> the meanin^LV of each. 

6 (live the meanint^ of the stem in each of the following 
A. Mils: biennial^ vivid notifw symmetry, illnsion, colleague^ ex- 
port ///, remote, e.vt/nisite, snrroi^ate. 

7 (rve the meanin;^ of jive i*[ the followin;^ prefixes: a6^ 
anti, contra^ dia, en, inter, poly, nn. AVrite sentences eonuiin- 
in,ii words formed hy usin,i^ the five preilxes selected. 

5 (live jive words derived from the stem sent. Show that 
the dilTerences in meaninj; in these derivatives are due to the 
prefixes or sutlixes. 

9 Show by analysis the idea common to the follow inji^; pairs 
of words: reenr, recourse : prescribe, proseribe : bisect^ dissect. 
i'(»inl out tin- ditTerenees in me.inin;.^, anil use each word cor- 
rectly in a scnlen«'<.. 

10 P'orm a word from eact! of ihi- t'sllowin^ and write sen- 
lerces eontainin.i^ t1i«- worils formed: maL;n, so/, tact, .sv/, pufKt. 

1 I Slit'W by ana:ysis the nicanin«>^ of each of the following: 
cliCt, le.'iiid^ lcsst)n, delegate, diiii'ent. 

• » ' *^ ' try 

\2 Write a ])ara^Taph usin;^- crrectly ///;vv words from the 
sU*m piic and ti^'o from the s:em jid. 

\\ 'live with illustrations the meaninv^- of //rr of the follow- 
iji^- ^r.llixes: /< r/, //'/.., a/< /', /-w/.', nfony, ttry, let, iie. 

I I. Show how tl)e ureli.a t- and s'.-.iHixts in the followinj^ W(»rds 
■\ii-'\ \hi, mean in;.^^ or a-t : b.fccnd. uronse, zoisdom, lambkin^ 

1:. .X'laiv.'e ibe folh.iwinv:". ;^iviri«;- tiu tnianiijuof each part; 
an!i'.j\rrh, beh\ t actor, cap/ ire, /'.nffirraph, opposite. AV^ritc sen- 
it r.'.i"- 'v. wiiieh tlu-.-e W(v,d-. aVxj . «'ri«. ct'v used. 
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DRAWING 
Friday, June 15, 1900 — 9.15 a. ni. to 13.15 p. m., only 



groups J 

III t'ni or waler-colers. Each 

Papers entitled to jj or mart 



Answer to questions but do more, including at least one from each of 

the three divisions. If more than 10 , — ■" ■ -'- ''' ^_-j -_ 

answers itiill be considereii. Division oj 
ings may be in pencil, charcoal, pen a. 
complete ans-wer ■will receive 10 credits, 
credits will be accepted. At close of exa 
sheet, and place declaration and signatu 

PICTORIAL 
1 Make a sketch of koiiic ubject near you. Accent lines to 
express light and shade. SiigjjeBt backji^iind. 
a Copy fig. I, enlarging one fourth. 

Or 
Draw a pleasing group of two or three objects. 




3 Sketch in outline some person near you. 
4-S Arrange the following elements so as to make a pleasing 
picture: a road leading to a distant forest, several trees. 



rS 
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639 

4 :i9l 
3 964 

2 670 

23 
2 



1898 


1899 


15 886 


16 090 


2 228 


3 019 


847 


1 161 


5 314 


6 454 


5 126 


6 107 


3 466 


4 365 


68 


49 


13 


10 



19C0 



19 889 

3 563 
1 552 
7 746 
6 655 

4 874 

67 
18 



Tlii* above table sliows by years the academic credentials 
granted since ISIKI, when the new eystem took effect. The 
year 18%, bein^* the year of transition from the old system to 
the new, can not be tak<*n as a basis for comparifton. Since 1896 
there has been a stead v increase in all the credentials issned 
exc(»pt the fourth year and advanced certificates. The fact 
that the number of these credentials has not kept pace with the 
others indicates ihat advanced students have elected regular 
courses leading to diplomas in ])n»ference to unbalanced courses 
leading to certificates. 

Now that statistics of credentials issued for iivo years under 
the same system an* available, we are able to make a better 
approximation than evtT In^fore, as {o the proportionate number 
of students graduating from our high schools. Tint student who 
to<ik his ]»reliminary certificate in ISIKJ and sulwsicn|U(»ntly pursucni 
regular work should have obtaincMl a first year certificate in 
1807, a second vear certificate* in 1808, a third vear certificate in 
18J>J) and a di])loma or a fourth year cei'tificate in IIHM). In order 
then to ascertain tint correct ratio b(M w(*c»n those graduating from 
the grammar school and from lh(» high scliool, the? high .school 
class of any year should be comj)ared with the grammar school 
class of four years earlier, the number of academic diplomas and 
f(nirth vear c(»rtiticates of IIMM) Avith the lu'eliminarv certificates 
of 180f;. Making this comi)arison, wc* find that tlu» number of 
acad<'mic diplomas and fourth year certificates issued in 1900 iB 
27.7'r ()( the number of pn^liminary certificates issu(*d in 1S96, 
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indicating: that 27.7^ of the grammar school graduates of 1896 
completed a high school course in 1900. This result corresponds 
quite chisely with ihat given on page 7, which was obtained by an 
entirely different method. 

It is interesting to compare these results with the study of 
school population and enrolment given below. 

School population and enrolment. The misleading statement \ 
that lesfl than 5;^ of the school population ever enter the high [ 
school has induced us to ascertain how manv should enter the ; 
high school and to compare this number with the number actually f 
found there. / 

If we divide the number enrolled in the secondary schools in 
1900 (79,365) by the school population (1,569,653) the quotient is \ 
5;t. The common statement that only ^% of the school population \ 
ever enter the high school is based on this method. 

Reasoning in the same way, substituting for the number in the . 
secondary schools that part of the school population show^n by 
the actuaries table to be five years of age (126^639), and dividing = 
as before by the school population, we show that less than 8}< 
enter the first primary gi\ide. or carrying the same reasoning 
farther, substituting for the number in the secondary schools the 
number of births in one year that produce the school population, 
(as shown by the actuaries table), and dividing this number , 
(175,400) by the school population, we show that less than 11;< 
were ever born. 

With an eight year elementary course and a four year high 
school course, it is clear that, disregarding loss from death and 
other causes and distributing the school population equally among 
the 13 classes, there could not be in one year either in the high 
school or in any four classes in the elementary school more than 
one third of the school population. In other words, if a stated 
number of pupils entered school each year, and all remained to 
Complete an eight year el<»mentary course and a four year sec- 
ondary' coui*se, only -j^^, or 33^;^', could be in the secondary course 
at once. If we consider loss bv death onlv and make no allow- 
ance for failure of promotion from illness and other causes, the 
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C. y. Wbeelock - 
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51 
90 
87 
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12 
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15 
10 
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13 
9 
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11 
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21 
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78 
140 
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S. D. Arms 
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188 
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75 
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13 
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32 
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Educational meetings. Id .iddition to tliese visits to iuBtitutioos 
iiispectors have attendpd and tjiki-o part in the exercises of edu- 
cational meelirigs as follows. 



Charlea F. Wlieelock 

Oct. 4 I-iltk'fall», Tricoinit.v roiincil 

Oct. lo Belfast, AHojiany co. association 

Oct. 14 Buffalo, principals association 

Oct. i!l OHHCft", connly assiiriation 

Oct. 24 UJianvill.\ tcnchi'i-s instituli- 

Oct. 21; 'Koslyn L, I., teachers insritute 

Dm: 1 Trenton X, .1., Association of colleges and preparatory 

whools of the Middle ."tates and Maryland 
Dec. ft Malone, Fninklia co. associallon 

Dec. 21 iFort I'lain. teachers insfHule 
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1900 

Feb. Cornoll university, dopartmenl of i>odagoj;5y 

Feb. 19 Geneva, Ontario co. association 

Mar.16-17 Franklinville, Cattaraugus eo. association 

Mar. 17 Olean, grade teachers meeting 

May 4 Norwich. Clienango co. association 

May 19 Moravia, Cayuga and Tompkins counties associations 

Eugene W. Lyttle 

1S99 
Oct. Valati(\. Hudson Kiver school teachers association 
Oct. 28 Plattsburg, <Jlinton co. teachers association 
Nov. 2il Alhanv, Hudson Kiver sch(K)lmasters club 
Dee. 27 Syracuse*, Association academic princii)als 

1900 
Feb. 17 Watertown. principals association of Jefferson and 

Ix*wis <!Ounlies 
Mar. 24 Canton, St I^iwrence co. teachers association 
Ap. 20 lioonville, high school exercisx'S 
May 4 ^falonc, Franklin co. teachers association 
May 18 Ticonderoga, Essex co. t<*achers associaticm 
June 2 Ballston, Siiratoga co. teachers association 
June G Thousand Islands, N. Y. state teachers association 
June 11 Saratoga, high school 
June 18 

June 18 Lowville, academy commi^ncement 
Juijc 20 Titiy, La Salle institute commencement 
June 29 Williamslown, district meeting 
July () Thousand Islands, N. Y. stale teachers association 
July 8-i:; Charleston S. <;., National educ. ass'n 

, S. Dwight Arms 

1 899 

Sep. 7 W'alrrport, disiricL nuM'ting 

Oct. 27 Coopj'i'Stown, Uifsego co. principals association 

Nov. IS Falconer. <..'hautauqua co. principals association 

Dec. 15 Canandaigua, Ontario co. teachers association 
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TABLX 

Teaching: 

Summary of charters 



KAMB 



Permftnent charters 
8t Catbarine's ACftd. school of New York 
Bt Cecilia's acad. school of New York. . . 
St Joseph's acad. school of Mt Vemoo . . 

Provisional charter 
St Thomas acad. school of New York . . . . 

Academic school admitted 
St Brigid's acad. school of Manbattaii.. 

High school and academic 
departments admitted 

Adams anion school 

Allentown union school 

Bloomingdale anion school 

Barstone union school 

Cato anion school 

Clymer union school 

Collins Center union school 

Blmsford union school 

Farmer union school 

Oalway union school 

Harrison union school 

HicksTitle union school 

Lansingburg onion school 

Lyon Mountain union school 

If aplehnrst onion school 

Northcreek union school 

Otego union school 

Poland anion school 

Roscoe union school 

Smyrna onion school 

Springfield Center union school 

Stonybrook union school 

Tupper Lake union scbool 

Watervliet high school 

Williamstown union school 



Postofflce 



New York. 



• 4 



Mount Vernon. 



New York. 



New York 



Adams 

Allentown 

Bloomingdale.. 
New York Mills 

Cato 

Clymer 

Collins Center.. 

Klmsford 

Farmer 

Oalway 

Harrison 

Hicksville 

Lansingburg ... 
Lyon Mountain. 

Hinsdaln 

Northcreek .... 

Otego 

Poland 

Roscoe 

Smyrna 

Springfl'ld Cent. 

Stonybrook 

Tupper Lake... 

Watervliet 

Williamstown .. 



County 



New York — 

it 

• ■ • . 

Westchester.. 
New York — 
New York.... 



Joiferson 

Allegany 

Essex 

Oneida 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua . . 

Erie 

Westchester.. 

Seneca 

Saratoga 

Westchester.. 

Nassau 

Rensselaer ... 

Clinton 

Cattaraugus . . 

Warren 

Otsego 

Herkimer 

Sullivan 

Chenango 

Otsego 

Suffolk 

Franklin 

Albany 

Oswego 



Date 



iSFOO 



it 



21DM 

25Je00 

21 DM 

25Je00 
it 

21DM 

it 

25Je00 
it 

21D99 

ti 

25Je00 

15F00 

29MrOO 
it 



21DM 

tt 

it 






«i 
It 



I* 



m. a. 



h. s. 

J 
li 

If 

ti 

II 

It 

tt 

It 

11 

•I 

tt 

•I 

ti 
It 

It 

If 

It 

It 

II 



11 


It 


25JeO0 


It 


15F00 


tf 


it 


b.B. 


21D9» 


J 



mm 

3 

I 



C 

If 

II 



li 



L 
A 
L 
F 
L 

A 

It 

L 
D 
W 

C 

II 

II 



L 

01 

W 

a 

D 

w 

L 

A 

a 

L 



Total — 
Average 



aA=S. Dwight Arms; CrCharles N. Cobb; Cl=Arthar G. Clement; D-Charles Davidson; 
FzEdward S. Fnsbee; L=Eugene W. Lyttle; W^Charles F. Wheelock. 

Approval of a Uau. 25 Je 00, Adams collegiate intttitate to Adams union schoel. Woihing' 
ton academy. 15 F 00, Trustees given permission to accept and take $5000 bequeathed to them 
by the late Alexander Proudflc of Salem (N. Y.) 
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TABLE 

rJiELIMINARY AND ACA- 
Summary of examin- 

Not includiDK statistics rslat- 



BTUPSNT8 



SUBJECTS 



EXAMINED 



CLAIMED 



1895 



Reading 18 571 

Writing '^^ 033 

Spelling ; 36 883 

Eqglish. elementar>'- • • • I 80 091 
5 ArlthmeUc ' 31 589 

8 Geography 38 439 

7 EDgllsh, Ist year 

8|E&gll«h,*Jd " 

9lEnglUh,Sd •• 

lO'Engllsh, a'lvancett 12 539 




11 Word analysis 

12 1 English composition 

ISRhetorlc 

14! English literature 

151 American literature.... 

18 English reading 

17 English selections 

18 English prose 

19 English poetry 

20 American selections. . . . 

31 [German classics In EnK- 
23 'French classics In Eng.. 
SB Latin classics In Eng. . . 

24 Greek classics In Eng. . . 

25 German, 1st year 



12 
5 
2 
2 



734 
888 
768 
468 



3 8.30 

492 

170 

41 

1 407 



26 German, 2d year. 

27 German, 3d year. 

28 French, Ist year. 



29 
30 

81 
33 
33 
34 
85 
I 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 



French, 2d year. 
French, 3d year. 



Latin, 1st year.... 

Latin, 2d year 

Caesar's Com 

Latin, 3d year 

8allu8t*s Catiline. 



3 216 

1 42S 
10 

1 131 
566 
214 

5 450 



2 637 



127 



Cicero's Orations 1 1 240 

OTid's JlotamorphoseB. ! 41 

Virgil's Aeneld 1 023 

Vlrgirs Eclogues 218 

Latin c'ouip 



431 

43 

44 

451 



Greek, Ist year 691 

Greek, 3d year 

Xenophon's Anabasis.. 444 

Homer's niad 321 

Greek, 3d year 



46|Greek comp , 

47' Arithmetic advanced. . , 

48 Algebra 

49 ! Algebra, ad vanced .... 
SOjPlane geometry , 



4 

10 



1897 ; 1898 



I 



11 536 
21 382 
88 774 
SU H()3 
31 061 

37 117 

676 

K7 

58 

19 002 



19 046 
19 896 
41 U3:> 
34 533 
Si 899 

33 719 
960 
613 
145 

18 467 



13 309: 
6 715; 
3 203 
3 582 

2 458' 
835! 
105 

3 127 



1 

3 

3 665 

1 775 
461 

1 318 
643 
356 

6 754 
215 

8 164 

61 

180 

1 159 

50 i 

1 187! 

310 



13 536 
6 731 
3 l»77 
3 914 

3 584, 
1 U70| 
1341 
33 
3 151 

10 



31 55» 

32 735 
45 5S1 
36 106 

33 613 

43 417 

3 4XS' 
911 
189= 
17 7^ 

353 

13 779 

7 186 

3 919 

3 877 



674 
314 
131 
33 
543 

9 
5 



I 
18 
19 
4 136 4 703 



708 

530 

8631 
9| 



272 

8311 
4241 

136 



3 53^i 

11 477i 

583 

7 165 



51 iSoIld geometry 

53 Plane trigonometry....! 
53 Spheric trigonometry.. 



54 



Astronomy 



55 Physics, i>art 1 , 



657' 
3l« 
15 
4l0i 



3 409 
613 

1 472 
783 
375 
I 

8 369 
654 

3 631 
69 i 
336' 

1 451 
.S9 

1 191 
150 
8U4 

989 

30 

598 

353 

H 

353 

3 132 

13 318 

563, 
7 435- 



1899 



1900 



32 870, .^ 
25 319! 27 



1895 I 1896 



26 236; 17 91)0 
387 1 19 325 
47 700; 47 075 I 33 145 
39 336 40 611 19 760 
34 033 37 551 17 385 



44 557 

3 301 

1 344 

391 

19 478 

331 

15 43:1 

7 726 

3 280! 

4 546' 



916 
353 
6.1, 
1 42S' 
^a\ 4 233i 



1 



006 
364 
73 
3T2 
537 



3 433' 
534 

1 76<»' 
965' 

3841 

9 414 
673, 

4 2351 

80 
333| 

1 488 

61 

1 424 

2«)6 

1 048 

i 

883 
27' 

564; 

38t> 
20 

236; 

1 795 

13 966 

5SJ 
7 920 

2 
1 OS 
30 

077. 
4931 



1 
4 



1 84! 


1 417 


80 


46 


3 087 


3 


10 


3 


"i'm 



076 
591 
300 
138 
350 



9 375 
8UI 

4 409 
149 
444 

3 UOl 

69 

1 684 

181 

1 3S4 

988 

6113 

405 

33 

329 

1 832 

13 093 

567 

8 889 



J 1 



.S3A 
373 
113 
075 
9:i9 



48 904 
4 657 
1 731 
403, 

19 540 

."{76 
16 283' 
8 531 
8 653 

4 684. 

1 773! 

1 54(J 
67 
33 

3 436 

6l. 
1!, 
1 , 

5 719 



33 311 



3 183 
893 

3 301 
1 530 

473 

I 

10 101 
635 

4 957 
136 
888 

1 890; 

97 

1 7431 

356 

1 419 



497 

20 

371 
2 137 

14 964 

725 

8 789 

1 313 
3S3. 
16'i 
963 

5 154 



6 139 



17 849 
19 289 

30 851 

18 955 
15 688 

31 113 
388 

63 

40 

lu 784 



183' 



18 291 
17 375 
38 2.W, 
iri 656 
16 633 

33 006 

386 

413 

83 

8 379 



9 973 10 003 

4 773 5 066 

3 860 3 833 

3 255 3 343 



1 



895 
433 
147 
35 
334 



1 



967 

723 

98 

31 

885 



8. 
7 



I 



3 353 



954 
330 
901 

:^ 

174 
3 994 



3 
3 957 

1 298 
81 li 
987 
420 
317 



3 885 
148 
1 7991 3 391 

! 51 

150 



I 



107 

001 
34 

810 
195 



933 

45 
940 
185 



53 



915 

36' 

045, 363 



2S8 



1 786 

6 536 

363 

4 086 

465 

319 

14 

1 036 

9 858 



513 

3 

396 

380 

9 



1 301 

6 944 

345 

4 903 

733 

306 

54 

1 094 
3 768 



30 811 
310 914 
36 660 

19 788 

20 637 

25 111 

1 436 

645 

133 

9 603 



9 793 
4 366 
3 504 
3 378 

2 017 
887 
131 

30 
1 679 

8 

m 
I 

13 
16 

3 941 

1 587 
409 

1 138 
613 
316 

4 740 
484 

3 674 

53 
317 

1 335 

87 

977 

135 

630 

673 

11 

484 

306 

6 

197 
861 
6 191 ! 
389 

4 559 

7oe 

359 
53 




31 957 
33 60a 
30 901 

24 5851 
18 437J 



35 495 
35 909 

34 799 

35 834 
83 510 



24 614 31 490 

3 199 8 S99 

1 169 1 484 

353j 850 

13 112! 13 468 



3 316 
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dent pupilK, VS', 12^-13'; unniber, 
4S-6>; etiiilents, ">>, 7"; Htndentii 
KradnHting Ttoni, 6^7', 8*; oumbor 
of Btiidenta entering, {P-MP. See 
aUo SecouOary bcIiooIb. 

Ilouor papen, 19^, 29, 31. 

Incorporations, tabic, 20-27. 

InBpootiun, litt-lS". 

Laboratory work, 18*. 

Lyltle, E. W., attondcnce at ediiva- 
tional mcFtiiigs, IS>. 

Naroea cbaug«d, 25. 

New York city, expenditures for higb 
aeliools, fP. 

Parsons, J. B., jr, report, 3-21. 

PIifsiCB, initpection of roiirHCB in, 18*. 

Preliminary curCilicatu ia»ued, 8'. 

Preliminary studies, table, 28-33. 

Property of aecondary schools, 3', 24*, 

Question papers, criticism, a2*-23*, 

32-33. 
School populatiuu and ooruluicut, 9^ 



Soieuei', revisioD of work to, 18*. 

Secondary schools, appropriations, 3T; 
atleadance, 3'; chartered or sd- 
luitted, 2i\ 36-27; enrolment of 
papila, S'-IO'; equipment, 18>; ex- 
penditures, rfi-fC, 11M3«; foonltr, 
5>1 grants, 10M3«i non-rMld«nt 
pupils, 4>, 13t; iinmber, i\ l^-S^; 
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SUHMAEY OF SESSIONS 

Ist session, Wednesday, 26 December, 8.30 p. m. 

AssoL-iiitioii call(,*d to ordtT by Pre^. C. W. Evans 
R-emarks by president 

Education — an clement of business success: annual address 
Jamks B. Dill, of the Xew York citv bar 

2d session, Thursday, 27 December, 9.30 a. m. 

Program: remarkt> by Pui:s. C. W. Evans 

To what extent should the high school be graded? 

Prin. F. S. Fusoick, ^fasten Park high school, Buffalo 

Prin. T. (). I^vkkk, Yonkers high school 

Prin. E. J. Kowk, Victor high school 

PriiL (\ I). Laukins, Brooklyn manual training high school 
Nature study 

Its aiuj and purj)ose 

Mr<^ .1. II. CoMSTocK, Cornell university 

ft 

Prin. C. W. Evans, East Orange* (N. J.) high school 
Application to i)ul>lii: school work 

Sup't l.>. L. Baudwell, Binghamton public schools 
PriiL John I>. Wilson, Putnam school, Syracuse 
^Irs .1. II. Com STOCK. Cornell university 
The jilace of music in the high school course 
Piof. EnwLN A. (lOWAN, Buffalo 
Prin. IIowAiii) Con ant, Elmira free academv 
II. L. Taylor, Universitv of the State of New York 
I'rin. B. A. Macdonald. Irvington high school 
Prin. J. C. Bknkoict, I^'ioy high school 
Prin. Ci. M. Davison, (lloversville high school 
Sup'i T. II. AiiMSTKONG, Medina public schools 

3d session, Thursday, 2 p. m. 
ITistorv 

I)iscussiou conducted by Inspector E. W. Lyttle, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York 
Work of the college entrance examination Ijoard in liistorv 
Prof. Lucy ^I. Salmon, Vassar college 
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SUMHAEY OF ACTION 

Appointments 

Committee on resolutions. Thnrsdsiy iiiorning Pres. Evans ap- 
pointtnl the following!: coinniittfe on n^solutions: Thomas O. 
Baker, Yonkeivs; T. H. Armstrong;, Medina; O. II. Burbitt, 
Malone. [For report sir p. (Jdl] 

Committee on nominations. The following eomniittee on nomi- 
nations was also appointed: J. <\ Norris, Canandaigua; 
T. B. T>>vELL, Niagara Falls; A. J. Merrell, Herkimer. [For 
report .srr p. (iOl] 

Amendment to constitution 

Friday morning the association adopted, on proposal of Snp't 
A. J. Mern^ll. the following amendment to Jj 4 of the constitu- 
tion. 

S 4 The olticers of the association shall consist of a president, 
vice-president, s<*cretary, treae^nrer, and. an execntive committee 
of lhre(», all of whom shall be elected by ballot annually, and 
discharge lh<» duties usnal for such olticers. The president, 
secr(»tary and treasurer shall a<*t as members of the executive 
eommittee. All ex-presidents are also members of this eom- 
mitlee. 

The salary of th(» stMietary was made Jfot); that of the treas- 
urer, ^2."). 

Pan-American exposition 

The commit te«^ on representation of educational interests at 
the l*an-Amcricaii exposition r(*]Mirtcd that th(\v had conferred 
with r(*pr(»s(Mitatives of the iMlucational bodies enumerated in 
the rt^olutiim ip. WH) and found that they wtMc* not ready as yet 
to enter into anv c(mc(Mted action with the Associated aeademie 
principals. A motion was adopt <*d, by which the new executive 
commit t<H* was empow(M*(Ml to coop(»rate with other educational 
interests of this state in such action as may be advisable in order 
to secure a suitable exhibit of s(*eondary and superior educa- 
tional work in Xcw York stati*, at the Pan-American exposition. 
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ahuoHt any ineniber of your body could diHcuss better than I 
can from the standpoint of learning and schohirship. I am 
hero, in the second phice, because I wanted to do honor to that 
body of hidies and jj!;enth»men, (if whom there is no t4(*cond in 
this rountry, to whom honor is due, viz those in whose hands 
are the instruction and the character formation of mv chil- 
dren and the chihlnMi of others. I am here tonij^jht because I 
wanted to do honor to your president, who has hitely come into 
my own city as tlie principal of tke hijrh school; and I stand 
here as repri^sentinjj: our city, saying to you that we think so 
much of IMin. Evans that any man would be glad to come 200 
miles to do him cn»dit. 1 am also well awan* that vou have 
asked nu» here to deal with a topic which has been dealt with 
from l>an to Heersheba. which has been disiMissed by college 
|M'esid(»nts, which has been the subj(»ct of discussion in the high 
school, whi<*h has been the subject of (»ssays in th(^ kinder- 
garr(»n; and yiM I say to you that the diversity of conclusions 
r(»arlHMl is onlv eouahMl bv th(» diversitv of the* discussions. 

From a practical standpoint much discussion has thrown lit- 
tle n(»w light on this subje<'t. It has beiMi discussed from ditTer 
ent view ])oints. and discussion has not always proceeded on a 
complete understanding of the propositions involved. Roth 
(piantities, (Mlucation and business success, have sometimes 
been assumed to b(» known, d(»tin<*d topics, admitting of littb* 
if anv ditlVrentiation as a basis for the disrussion. A man who 
has not had tli<* advantage of a liberal edu<-ation in his early 
. days, but who has later achieved success in business, is pointed 
out in support of th(» tli(M>ry that there is no corre.ation between 
education and business succc^ss. Tlu* fa<!t, howi^ver, is often 
ov<'rlook(»d, that the man in question suc(teed(^d in educating 
liims(*lf (luring his business canMM', and that, by the time his 
success came, he was in fact educated, was what was commonly 
known as a *' s(*lf ('(lucat(Ml man ". 

The fact, too, is as fr(Miuently overlooked, that these men wert* 
mor(» niimennis in I he last generation than in the pn^sent tinM\ 
which points to the suggestion that p(Mhaps tin* conditions of 
business succ(*ss hav(» chang(Ml in the last few years. 
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Aj^ain, the exaiui)le of a lii|jjhly educated man, who, because 
he ha8 mistaken his calling, and is a misphieed man, has not 
been sueeessful, is eited to establish the doctrine that a college 
education is detiimental to business training and commercial 
achievements. 

Th(» subject certainlv has dilfer(»nt view j)oints, and what is 
said here tonight represents no more than the result of the 
speaker's observation, and that too largely limited to the ser- 
vi<*e re(piired by the great corporations. We may assume that 
no (*xact rule applicable to every case can be formulated. 

The fact has beeji overlooked bv manv, that tliere are two 
unknown, somewhat shifting, elements in the equation: the 
first is the man, and the* second the kind and quality of educa- 
tion. To a ciMlain ext<»nt each case must be a law unto itself, 
because the (juantity and quality of education required to en- 
«able a man to succeed in business — or, if you are more conser- 
vative, to facilitate his success — depend, first and foremost, on 
the man himself. 

Let us illustrate by an exceedingly comnumplace suggestion. 
A keen edg(* is necessary to the success of a razor as a toilet 
article. If, liowever, one should ask how much stropping a razor 
re(|uires to acquire a perfect edge, tlu' proper and common sense 
reply would instantly be, that it depimds first on th(» quality 
of the razor, and secondly on the 'kind of strop. It is quite 
true that some* razors are injunnl by too much stropping; and 
so it is e^pially d<*ducible that some men are injured by too 
much education of a certain kind. 

It is (Mjually true that mon* men are hampered in their strug- 
gle for success in business by reason of a lack of early educa- 
tion and training than are ])rejudiced by too much learning, just 
as many razors come short of being a success in spite of much 
stropping, because th<^ metal la<*ked original preparation, hard- 
ening and temper. 

Excepting always the isolated case of the man who succeeds 
in spite of himself, we find it true, as a general proposition, that 
mental strength is a foundation of business strength. I am 
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not asserting that a high degree of education or marked learn- 
ing in things ancient or modern, or what is known as a college 
education is a sine qua non to business t^ucci^s. I do, however, 
stand for the general proposition, that mental strength is es- 
sential to business ability, that brain power is an essental ele- 
ment of business j)ower; and, to the extent that education pro- 
duces and results in brain power in a man, to that extent edu- 
cation is an (essential element of success in business. 

No nuin can succeed without education of some degi'ee, any 
more than a st<*am engine can draw a train of cars without 
water to be expended in sti^am, transmitted into the force that 
propels the engine and draws the train. Now, as to how much 
water the engine retjuires, or when it should take the water, 
the pro]K)sition is clear that the engine may fill its tank with 
water before starting, and have suflicient to last it on the jour- 
ney, so that it need not stop to take water as it flies; on the 
other hand, the engine may delay its journey to stop and take 
in water. Hut this is done in what are commonly known as 
"way trains'', which undoubtedly "^^ get there'' in time, but 
more slowly, and are more used by jjeople Avho desire to go a 
short distance than by those who need to cover distance quickly 
and on imjjortant business. On Uw other hand, many engines 
of express trains take up the w\ater as they run and thus re- 
plenish their supply. 

Is it not true that all depends on the capacity of the water 
tank, the length of the journey and the kind of an engine? So 
with a man all depends on the ca])acity of the brain tank, the 
length of his journey and the kind of man. 

The qnantily of ])rt*liniinary education which a man should 
receive befoit* starting on his business journey d'Cpends pi'in- 
ci|Killy on his mental rapacity, and on his aim in business life — 
h.ow far and how fast in that direction he is going. .Some men, 
no <loubt. in the faoe of difficulties, have bf-en able to pick up 
education as they ])rogrcfistMl along the business journey, but the 
su(M'ess of such a man is frecpiently the den^onstration of the rule 
by tln^ pi-oof of the (^\cc])tion. Othci- men are running on way 
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trains in the business of life, stopped and delayed in tbeir busi- 
ness pursuit by the neceseity of securing from time to time the 
necessary education. 

Education 

It would be quite in at-cord with the usual custom at this point 
to attempt to define by exact phraseology the term ed.ucation — 
whether academic, collegiate, university or some other; i)erhaps 
to go so far as to say to what extent and in what lines a man 
ehould be educated in order to succeed in business. But to at- 
tempt this before we have inquiix'd into the caus<^s of failure on 
the one hand and success in business on the other hand would 
be to invite ddfferences and diversity of opinion which ix^rhaps 
later may be avoided, or at least minimized. Let us as long as 
possible keep on common ground. 

The fact is that eddication is not a fixed (juantity. The man 
can not be fitted to the education, the education must be fitted 
to the man. Moih? than this, the education and the man must 
be fitted to the business in or(]<,n' to produce the educated busi- 
ness man. 

No one would seriously question that a man should have some 
education to succeed. It may be obtained in the school. In the 
former generation it was often ac(]uircKl in the way pursued by 
Abraham Lincoln, who studied before the fireplace, or with the 
pine knot, isolated and alone. The necessity for this has long 
since passed away, and. no one would be heard to recommend 
the advantages of a solitary self-education, such as Abraham Lin- 
coln obtained, as against the advantages of our academies, our 
preparatory schools and our colleges. 

No one would seriously question the pro[K>siti()n piH?viously ad- 
vanced, that natural strength is an element of business success. 
No one would seriously dispute the assertion that success in busi- 
ness of necessity involves the possession of some education, at 
least the ability to read^ write and cii)'her. 

It would involve dilTiTences to attempt to decide wliat educa- 
tion is necessary before we determined whether education is in 
reality correlated to business success. Without seeking to avoid 
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the <|uestioii, >vliat kind and <*xt(Mit of <^lucation is r<Miuisiit», let 
us pass for the time beinj; to the inciuiry snjc}j:i»steds 

1 as to some of the caiist^s of business failure; and 

2 the requirements of nuMlern l)usines*«. 

When we definitely ascertain what the vounjr man niUKt not 
d-o, and on the other hand what he musft be, in order to succeiHi 
in businesss, we ean more int(»llip»ntly discuss what ethieation, 
if he be edu(^ated at all. will tend to minimize the evils ami to 
d^neh^p the eharacteristies required for success. 

Business success 

We have e^jjoken of business succ<»ss. and this term needs little 
delinition. The successful man, however, in the true sense of 
the word, is not alone the man who nuikes an imm<»nse fortune, 
or the rare individual who receives a ^vvixt money prize. This is 
not the success which comes to the jj^reat rank and tile of men, 
SiUi\ 18 not the succ«^s which we are discussing?. 

As our country continues Xo makt* pioj^ress, as business de- 
velo|)s alonjr the lines of c(nnbination in trade and manufactuiv, 
the jxreat financial prizes become more and mon* rare; but, on 
the other hand, under the lesser but uioit numerous business 
opi>ortunities which pres^'ut thems<*lves to (Mlucated men, the field 
for successful work is constantly wid'tMiinjx for the averaj!:(» man. 

Some of the causes of business failure 

It is s<'ai'<'ely ]>ossible to do more than touch on this and the 
succcediiij^ branch -of this topic. On an examination of the ma- 
jority of cashes of m<*n who have failcMl in busincf^s, it would seem 
that tlu* world' is full of misplaced nwu. Probably every person 
here* has in mind a score o^f men who have trained theuLselves for 
the law, but whose natural ability, m-ore hap[>ily dirrn'ted, w^ould 
rather have placinl tluMu in the hi«rh(a* jrrade of the Christian 
ministry: and thousands of uumi are sc^ekiuj;: in <*omniercial pur- 
suits and iu thi* professions t(^ carry on ind^-iKMident original 
busiiicss<'S who are lilted only to fill subordinate ]X)sitions and 
lo do directed work. 
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zling halo of the senior year, out of whose ears have gone the 
din of the baccalaureate sermon and the m<usic of the valedictory 
address. 

In about t^-o years the college man realizes that education 
is but a preliminary to the business of extracting trade dollars 
from the emergencies of life. 

Advisedly, I use the words " trade dollars," meaning thereby 
a dollar ifi. which the public trades, and which the man. has for 
value received, distinguishing it from the dollar which is given 
to him, from the dollar left him by his father, from, the dollar 
which he may win in speculation or by chance, amd marking and 
emphasizing the trade dollar as the dollar which has been earned 
and for which a dollar's worth is given to the public. ^\Tien a 
man has reached this experience after graduation, and recog- 
nizes that the world is not all his because of what he has done 
in college, but that a small portion may become hie because of 
what he will do, then soich a man is of use. 

It has already been stated that the educated business man is 
the result first, of much education, and second, of some training 
in a business way. The education and the business training must 
be so welded together that they become one ius^arable quality. 
The difficulty is to get the highly educateil college graduate 
to come down to earth and to take up what he, after his course 
of high education, is apt to regard as work beneath his dignity. 

The great corporations, whether engaged in the steel, the iron 
or other branches of trade, are constantly seeking to find, and to 
train up, educated business men to become head® of departments 
and to be heard in the counsels of the corporations. 

The practical point to the college man, the point for him to 
learn, is that he needfi something which will enable him to get 
a hold on business. The mere college graduate with no practical 
experiences in any particular line, with no particular ability to 
do uiiy particular thing, or to do any ordinary work in any or- 
dinary department of bueiuess, is indeed like a man attempting to 
climb a wall by the aid merely of a polished mirror. A metal 
hook is more useful to men in endeavoring to surmount a wall 
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the qualit}' of his metal to take him along fat^ter andt ultimiately 
higher than a mfau who has had less original mental training, 
then he will get on in the world audi will tindi that his education 
has been not mei*elv an element, but an esst^ntial element, of his 
business success. 

On the contrary, if the college graduate takes the ivosition that, 
because of his superior education, because he is a univei'sity grad- 
uate, he ifi therefore prepared to take at the start a high position, 
a dignified situation and no other, he will find himself a diisap- 
I)ointed nmn. 

A Harvai*d man, a graduate of the university, a graduate of 
the Ilanard law school, after five years' experience in New York 
city, said that he found it was a hard thing for a graduate of Har- 
vaixl« univeriiity and of Harvard law scluwl to earn flO a week 
in a law office, lieing asked ** In what capacity have you tried 
to earn that $10 a week?*', his answer was, ^* In brief, work on 
cases." I said to him, ** You have made a mie«itake in trying to 

eani vour monev too far ui) in the scale at the start. If vou had 

... I *■ 

applied for the iK>s!fition of a telephone olerk, or a messenger, or 
even to take care of the library, or any other position which you 
might call menial in a law office, you would have gotten such a 
position, not l>ecau*se you were a Harvard gi-aduate, or a Harvard 
law school graduate, but becau.se you were likely to fill the posi- 
tion with credit. Having obtain(nl such a i)()sition, and having 
obtained a hold on the bottom of the ladder, if you had then 
begun to climb, y-ou would have found your Harvard training of 
uee to you in helping you to climb, rather than a hindrance to 
you in getting a hold.'' 

A graduate of one of the great universities, a man of high 
standing and social standing in the university applied to an iu- 
fiuential director in an electric company. He sought an opening 
in business, intc^nding to become an (»lectric engineer. No va- 
cancy seemed to W at the din^ctor's disposal, and he so told the 
young man. The director then met him socially in his own house, 
but not in a business way, till one evening, when the lights went 
out, he nu't a mechanic in the (M)nipanyV emi>l()y, with his lu^lper, 
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in the cellar, making the necessary repairs. Great wa« the di- 
rector's astonishment to discover his social acquaintance, the 
friend of his daughters, the college graduate. Did he thereupon 
forbid the young man to visit his daughters? By no means. 
Has the young man married the daughter, and has he too become 
a director in the electric corporation? By no means. But the 
director did relate the story to the board, and the officers thus 
had their attention directed to the fact that the young man pos- 
sessed the advantages of a college training and were enabled* to 
recognize the material of which he is made. The young man, as 
fast as he has mastered the business, has been adivanced, and he 
will probably succeed in his line. That education in this case will 
prove an element of business success, I think i» highly probable. 

The principle is this, a college education does not so much help 
a man to start at tlie outset on a high round of the ladder of 
business life, as to climb faster and ultimately to reach a more 
exalted position than his less educated' competitor. 

This, of cmirse, assuming that his education is what today is 
getting to be more and more the characteristic of modern in- 
struction, viz a practical education, rather than a stuffing of 
studies and theories. He must have the mere theories knocked 
out of him b}' actual business contact, which process sometimes 
takes longer than the years he has wasted in acquiring them. 
It is appropriate at this point to suggest that the proposition 
is eminently applicable to many college graduates, that it is 
better not to know so much than to know so many things that 
are not so. 

A college education will bring an element of strength, an 
element of success into the business man's caieer, pi*o>ided the 
man hims<*lf has good original material in his make-up, and the 
edneation is the right kind, is jH'actical. 

And by j>ractical I do not mean, simply relates to practical 
studies, but that the man ii< taught to solve difficulties, to meet 
issues s(iuan*ly, to work rather than accjuire the habit, by the 
use of translations, self-helj>s, etc., of living by his wits, and by 
the wits of oth(*rs. The iiuin in college who does those things 
becomes an (»\ad(^r of ddff'K^ultie-s instead of a solver of problemsL 
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A man of the foraier class the worldi puts on the shelf without 
comment, while to the solver of problems the highest reward is 
paid. In other words, if the college ed<ucation sianply teaches a 
man to seem rather than to be,to try to fool others, in which 
process he always succeeds first in fooling himsdf, instead of 
absolutely doing work, such a man is ruined by a college edu- 
cation. 

Finally, if the man ie not ruined by the education as above 
suggested and does not become a theorist, an unpractical man, 
and dxK^s not gi*aduate with the impression that he knows all 
there is to be known; if, on the contrary, he graduates with the 
impression that he has simply i»rooured a store of information, 
or of mind training wliich later in life will enable him to succeed, 
but th<at his pi-esent dnty is to take a humble opening and make 
the b(*st of it, then to such a man a college education will prove 
an element of success. 

The real proposition before us is the influence of the instructor 
on the bue^iness success of the pupil in after life.^ The vital 
question in after yt^rs is the character, integrity «and strength, 
mental and moral, of the j>upil. It is not whether the student 
has absorbed much (Treok, l^atin and mathematics, but what 
inipiH^s the instructor has made on the character, mental and 
moral, of the pui)il. The need of the age is not more education 
in ext(^nt, but more education in the true sense of the word, 
more character-makers than Unit urers of theoiy. ' 

The need of the present genei-ation is not polished scientists 
or litterateurs, but more young men of rugged individuality, men- 
tal and moral strength. Not mere polish on the blade, but more 
temper in the steel. 

I ought not to b(.» open to the charge of egotism when I say, 
what many a better man has said before me, that whatever de- 
gree of success has come to me I owe to my early instructors^ 

The solution of this question for the coming generation rests 
not with the business world, it Ls not to be ascribedi to trust 
combinations or business conditions, but it rests with those men 
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who have in their hands the formation of the character of the 
youth. It rests with the instnictors of the country. 

The world is always seeking the ^ei'vices of educated men* of 
character, integrity, faithfulness, loyalty to emploj^ers and to 
themselves; and, if your work produces «uch men, you will have 
demonstrated beyond cavil the proposition that such education 
is essential to business success. i 

But, gentlemen, you are, and have been answering the ques^ 
tion in the affirmative, for to no bodry of men does the coointry 
owe in larger nieasiure and in a truer sen-se its constant advance, 
its business prosperity, its mercantile, coanimercial and financial 
supremacy, its position as a nation, than to the gentlemen who 
have honored me with their attention this evening, who, by their 
faithful, conscientious work with their pupils at the time when 
character is most impressionable, are turning out men fitted to 
enter into, undertake and carr}' out the great bu^siness enterprises 
of the countn\ 

Thursday morning, 27 December 

Pres. C. W. Evans — In opening the work of this organization 
it is fitting to call attention to some matters in connection with 
the program which has been arranged for this occasion. In 
the first place, I think no farther explanation need be given in 
regard to the address which we heard last evening. There was 
a great desire expressed on the part of various members of the 
association to hear from a practical business man, a man who 
was not engaged at the present time in educational work but 
was in sympathy with it; and we think we have succeeded quite 
well in meeting the demand for an addre^*is of that kind. 

The various numbeins on the program were all placed there with 
a definite end in view and after a large amount of correspondence 
and consultation with persons who are influential in the organi- 
zation and who liad any ideas that they desired to have pre- 
sented. There was a strong request for the discussion of the 
grading of high schools at this meeting; and we have arranged 
for a discussion of that subject. Probably there is nothing ot 
more general interest to the teachers in the union schools than 
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tlio HtibJcM't of iiatiin» Htiul.v; and we have arranged to hear a 
fi|MM*iallH< on thin topi(\ and a diHCUHnion by persons well 
ipnilifltMl to diH<MiHH it. The plaoe of music in the high school 
Ih tMu» t)f tlu» unHolv(Ml problems as yet; and at the request of a 
number of our principals we havt* phiced that topic on our pro- 
gnim. 

It was tlu» thought of the committee having the matter in 
chargt* that it was very desirable indeed that this meeting 
should nt>t mert»ly consist of detached discussions of various 
subjt»cts, but that we should do something that was consecutive. 
1.4ist year, as you will rivalK we had a discussion on the sub- 
ject of history, which was very ably presented by Inspector 
l.^>ttle of the n^giMits oftlce; and, at the request of the executive 
boanl, Mr l.yttle vim\v kiiully consentiHi to go on with thai work, 
intonsifying and amplifying it so that we could follow out the 
subject to a logical conclusion. Hence we have placed history 
on our program again this year with the purpose and intention 
of following out the n^gular plan as outlined last year, which 
for lack of time could not then W completeii; and I would like 
to call the attention of those who art^ prt^sent now to the very 
^ AtvUeut exhibit alone hisioriral lints whirh vou will tind in 
ivom TvJ at the Vates hotel. 1 should like to have all who are 
intcri^sttHi in the subjtvt of history call and look over that ex- 
h;bn and >ho\\ at has: iha* nriuh aj«pr«^':.t:i<»ii «if :hr vt-ry l.^rxrr 
amount of |v;nustakin^ effort put forwarxi by that cc»imnint=^. 

As was ar«no;::u^\l ias: evening, IVof. Salmon has foTii>d :i 
dos:rab'.c :o * har.p- tht- su^>^: tha: sl.e was :o dis-iii^s Tti* 
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not wait till some conclusion has been reached and then find 
yourselves in a position to protest. If you have anything to say 
on that matter, this afternoon is the time to say it, and it is 
much better to say it at this time than to wait till after con- 
clusions have been reached and then to find yourselves dissatis- 
fied with them. I speak in this w^ay in regard to this matter 
because some of the members of the regents office who may be 
present will recall that souK^inies things have bt^n done by 
the regents office with your knowledge, and appaivnt comment, 
and you afterT\'ard found that it was not the thing you wanted 
at all, and were very much dissatisfied. It is better to have all 
these matters settled in advance^ 

I would like also to request that the evening session be 
promptly attended at the time scheduled for the meeting. We 
have observed in recent years that there is a desire on the part 
of our members to give way to some extent to their social in- 
stincts when they come together at the Syracuse meeting; and 
the executive committee have taken this matter under advise- 
ment, and decided that it will be very pleasing and satisfactory 
to make provision for indulgence along that line and to encour- 
age to some extent college and fraternity reunions and reunions 
of any sort that the members see fit to arrange for themselves. 
So we h«ave arranged for a short program this evening. The 
subject to be discussed, *^ Rational education," is something 
that should appeal to all of us; and I trust you will all make 
it a point to attend that meeting promptly, so that we can get 
through and leave the larger part of the evening for such social 
gatherings as you may see fit to arrange among yourselves. 

1 need not speak extensively in regard to the discussion of 
Friday morning except to say that we have departed from our 
custom to some extent in the arrangement of the program. It 
is our intention to have something extra good on the last morn- 
ing. It is our desire that the members of the association should 
stay and hear that discussion. I presume that no other educa- 
i'ional i)aper publislied in recent years has produced eK> wide an 
^ rnpression and so thoroughly aroused the interest of educators 
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ing high school pupils. We have in our classes those who can not 
learn so rapidly as others. Shall we make an A class and a B 
class of the same year, so that, if necessary, some pupils shall 
take Ave years to graduate instead of four? Then there are 
others who can graduate in three years. Shall we make another 
section of them? As I understand it, the object of this subject 
is to determine how we can grade these pupils in order to give 
them the best results. We have a four year course, but that 
does not mean that all the pupils in the course are four year 
pupils, or that they can cover the work in four years. There 
are many pupils that can not do it in four years. How shall we 
grade the high school so as to keep them a sufficient number 
of years? How shall we change in order to accommodate those 
pupils who are not capable of doing as much work as others? 
Shall we make sections? I merely suggest this; I should like 
to have it discussed. It gives us a great deal of trouble. We 
have to grade in this way: perhaps at the end of the year those 
who are conditioned and those who fail are required to give 
another year to the same thing, and it takes the slow pupils 
usually two years. Would it be better to have two sections of 
the first year, putting those who are bright in one section and 
those who are duller in the other, or to have the slow pupils 
with those who are energetic and have greater power? Which 
would ho the l)ett<*r plan? I should like to hear the subject 
discussed. 

Prin. E. J. Rowe — AVill those who have less than 10 teachers 
in their school and who also have semiannual promotions please 
stand? 

Nine stood up. 

Prin. Baker — How mauv have seiuiaunual commencement or 
graduating exorcis-es? 

Two replied to this (luestion. 

Prin. 1 jufit want to say that the smaller schools 

can hardly afford to discuss this question. It is all very well for 
the large city school to take the stand of the gentleman who 
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if you i)lease which those shall reach who are capable of doing 
&o, then fix an additional condition on those who ai-e able to do 
additional work. It strikes me as the greatest foolishness to 
require every student every day to do 10 problems in algebra. I 
see no reason why some of th<mi can not get along with six, and 
some ought to have 14. That plan will certainly help us through 
the first vear. From that time on we shall know what to do with 
these young people. Then they, with the guidiance of their teach- 
er's, will be I'cady to vote, as some of our goodi citizens vote, the 
way the boss wants them to, and to elect the things which we 
want them to elect. The speaker of last evening brought out a 
vei'y good i)roi)osition. We ought to take more pains to induce 
students to give their attention to those things that nature seems 
best to have fitted them for; and, when the time for election 
comes, we ought to try to induce them to elect the things in which 
they will be successful. 1 can conceive of nothing more disas- 
trous to a boy who does not like languages than to be obliged to 
study Greek, Latin and German in order to do some advanced col- 
lege work that he wants to do. One of the most promising 
modifications that have been made in college admission for the 
last 10 years, is the modification by Columbia. In the new re- 
quir^ements Columbia demands elementary mathematics — i. e. al- 
gebra and plane geometry — and English, the rest being electives 
for admission. So, carefully fixing the minimum and giving an 
additional amount of work to the strongest students in the fii^t 
year, the electives growing broader and broader, as Prin. Fosdick 
has suggested toward the latter part of the course, seems to me 
to solve the most serious part of the ditficulty. 

Prin, Fosdick — I should like about three minutes to close this 
discussion. I hoped that some of the principals of the. smaller 
schools would take up this question in any shape in which they 
saw fit to discuss it, because naturally the principals of the 
larger schools look on it from their own standpoint, and it is 
almost impossible to look on it from any other. 

Now in regard to some of the questions that my friend from 
Yonkers proposed. 1 do not think and never have thought it 
advisable to put all the dullards in one class and all the bright 
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pupils in another. Of all dull classes, dead beyond the hope 
of a decent resurrection, such a class is the finest example. 
What the boys and girls want is to come in contact with bright 
minds, and there is a good deal in learning by absorption. 

Again, shall we have A and B classes? This is virtually the 
same question as the last. 1 am opposed to having the slow 
coaches go into a B class and the fast ones into an A class, for 
that simply defeats the idea of rational education. I like the 
bright minds to come into contact with the dull ones. I notice 
that, when the boy comes to the next term, the amount of 
knowledge that he has picked up is astonishing. 

1 did not suppose that there w^as a school in New York state 
that did not have semiannual promotions, i. e. going from one 
class to another. I do not know how I could run my school 
unless I did. We finish one subject in 20 weeks and come 
to something else. We are promoting constantly. Fortunately 
we have teachers enough to take care of these scholars; and, 
if necessary, instead of having 135 classes, as we have this term, 
next term we can have 145. I think that in the average school 
it is possible to have these promotions, and to have the scholars 
well taken care of where they will get the best advantages from 
the instruction. But it has been brought to my mind again and 
again, that there would be great difficulties in this matter of 
grading in the smaller schools. 

Now for the time it takes pupils to graduate. If my memory 
is correct, we have had one boy who went through our four years 
course in two and one half years. We graduated a girl last June 
who took six years, but she accomplished the work. She was 
busy all the time, a faithful, true-hearted girl, but her mind 
worked very slowly. It takes the average scholar four years; 
but we so arrange our work that a bright boy or girl can finish 
before that time, and one whose mind is slow can have all the 
time necessary and not feel that there is any disgrace in taking 
a longer time to complete the required studies. It is our aim 
to gain their confidence, to advise and counsel them, to inspire 
them with lofty ideals and to send them out into the world, pure- 
minded, whole-souled, well equipped. 
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NATURE STUDY 

ITS AIM AiND PURPOSES 

Mrs J. H. Comstock — I tliink that the aims and purposes of 
nature study are pretty well understood by moet of us. As edu- 
cators, we have in mind first and foremost the child, and we 
question what nature study does for him. 

1 Nature study keeps alive the powers of observation in 
the child; it does not create them anew in him; it does not need 
to. 1 have had a limited exi)erience in teaching children, but I 
have found them invariably much better observers than those of 
us who have grown up without nature study training. I have 
found, in teaching pupils of the third, fourth or fifth grades, 
that I can get more good observation from them than from any 
class of ad.ults that I have ever tried to teach. What we have 
to do with the child is to keep this power alive in him, and not 
starve it as we have in the past, by developing his reasoning facul- 
tiee at the expense of his sight, or rather at the expense of the 
brain power related to the sight. 

2 Nature study gives the child much valuable knowledge 
incidentally. Such knowledge proves useful to him all his 
life. ITowever, this consideration is secondary, since the child 
today is sulTering from mental indigestion, because he is too often 
crammed with knowledge which he can not assimilate. The 
great advantage of the knowledge he acquires in nature study 
is that it is related to his environment and means something to 
him in a real and personal way. 

3 Nature studv has a moral influence on the child, as it 
teaches him, not only to see the truth, but to tell the truth. The 
first tiling the child learns in his nature ^tudy observation is to 
see what is actually before him. The next thing he learns is to 
describe it accurately. There are many critical e^^es watching 
the same object, and this will check any tendency on the part of 
the observer to use his imagination too much. 

4 Nature study not only helps the child's truthfulness, but 
it cultivates his imagination. There are comparatively few 
studies that do both of these things. Aside from mathematics, I 
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If jou tell him that it is cruel and wicked to kill an animal, he 
will ask you if it was wicked to kill the frisking lamb that yielded 
him his lamb chop for breakfast. Tlie teacher had best let such 
questions as that alone. When I say teach life instead of death, 
1 mean teach the child to love and watch the processes of life; 
i. e. the growth of the insect or of the plant, rather than to limit 
his work to the form and the color of the pinned insect or the 
herbarium specimen. Too much of our nature study in the past 
has been a matter of anatomy. It seems to me that, in teaching 
anatomy, we should call attention only to that which is obviously 
connected! with the life of the animal or plant under observation. 
Teach only those thinge which the child can understand have 
a direct bearing on the life and habits of the creature or plant- 
Too many of our nature study teachers have made the mistake 
of thinking that nature study is elementary science. 1 think the 
relation of nature study to science is well illustrated by the simile 
of the wheel. The child is the hub of the wheel. The rim is 
science. The epoke, which is the direct connection between the 
child and science, is nature study observation made on something 
familiar to the child in his own environment. The spoke touches 
the rim at only one point, and we do not teach the rim to the 
pupil. After his observations have made for him many, many 
spokes, then he will perhaps be able to infer for himself the curve 
of the rim, but thi« should not come till he is in the high school, 
and is readv to correlate his facts into a science. 

Many teachers ask us for help, saying: ^* We have no training. 
What shall we do?-' We answer by telling the teacher, if she 
knows one thing sympathetically, if she understands one thing in 
nature in the right way and teaches that, she will do more for 
her children in nature study than if she took the best nature 
study manual and taught it from cover to cover, without love, 
without understanding, and without sympathy. 1 would rather 
have a child of mine know the life of one bird from the time it 
hatches from the ogg till its flight southward than to have him 
know the names of all the birds of Korth America. I would 
rather have a child of mine study one tree, commencing when the 
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boughs are bare in winter and watching the phenomena of chang- 
ing color in branches and buds, in spring leaf and autumn leaf, * 
the marvelous adaptation of fruit sown by the wind, than to have 
him repeat parrot-like the names and uses of a forest of trees 
that he never saw and never understood. When 1 have taught 
him to study one tree and its life processes from February to 
February, I have given him a key to the study of all trees, and 
hencefortli he will study by himself. 

'Sometime© 1 fear that the aim and purpose of the nature study 
teacher is to give a nature study lesson each day at a certain 
stated hour. She forgets what we are trying to do for the child 
and remembers only that the lesson must be gotten through with 
somehow. As a matter of fact, much of the best nature study 
possible can be done without any lessons in the schoolroom. I 
would like to tell you here of an experience I had in a schoolroom 
in Oakland (Cal.). The pupils were, j>erhaps, second grade; and, 
as we entered the room, the superintendent, who was a very en- 
lightened man, said to me: "You may think at first sight that 
this room is disorderly, but in my opinion it is one of the most 
truly orderly schoolrooms in Oakland." I soon understood why 
he said that. As we entered, I saw perhaps a dozen children 
standing on chairs, looking in boxes and pots that were stand- 
ing on the window sills. After I had greeted the teacher, I went 
over to the windows and said, " AVhat have you here?"; and she 
answered with a sujile, ** We have many things. The childa*en 
will tell you about them." And they did tell me about them. 
They were the most enthusiastic guides I have ever found any- 
where. Eager little fingers pointed out to me toads and salaman- 
ders in the mud aquarium and fishes in aquariums, flow^ering 
plants and bursting seeds in pots and pitchers, and the whispering 
of small voices told me the wonderful stories of these little broth- 
ers of the pond and field. I asked the teacher how much time she 
gave to the nature study work, and she told me that she needed 
little time for lessons, since the children knew all of the things 
that were happening to the animals and. the plants. She said 
that getting the material and earing for the aquariums and cages 
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was the greatest tax on her time. She added; "Sometimes we 
have talks about the things that are going on in the windows, 
but we do not givd regular lessons. It is a reward of merit to 
be allowed to watch the life in the windows, and the proi>er use 
of this privilege is of the greatest help to me in maintaining dis- 
cipline in the room, f'hildren will work hard to learn their les- 
sons and behave well to have the privilege of studying the animals 
in the windowe." Now, those children were studying, nature in 
the right way, because they were not only studying; they were 
looking on life sympathetically and with true understanding. 

Nature study should lighten the teacher's work, rather than 
be an extra burden. From mauv teachers we have hadi this testi- 
mouy ; *' Nature study has helped us with every other study, and 
most of all it has he]|)ed ue in maintaining discipline over those 
whom we had found it imi>ossibIe to reach by other means." 
Such seem to us the proper aims and purposes of nature study. 

Pres. Evans — It was our sincere desire that thk meeting should 
be known for one thing if for -nothing else, and that was that we 
get down to foundation principles along certain linc^ and give 
our members something of real value that they can take away 
with them. We had some doubt as to the ability of the average 
principal to incorporate anything like etfective nature study in 
his work, and we were desirous that the subject should be pre- 
sented to us by a person who was present when the idea origi- 
nated and who knew all about it from its inception^ and was as- 
sociated actively and intimately with the working out of the idea 
in the school in which it originated. We were very fortunate in 
s(»curing Mrs (/omstock to present these ideas; and I am sure we 
are verv grateful to Ikt for her conrtesv. 

APPl.IC.VTIOX TO PUBLIC SCHOOL \%ORK 

Sup't D. L. Bardwell — Before beginning my sermon let me use 
about no seconds in giving one suggestion to principals of some 
of tli(^ ]arg(»r schools, with reference to the topic that was closed 
a few minutes ago. The statement was made by two or three 
that high school teachers are under a great disadvantage during 
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the first yi^r in that they do not know their pupils, not having 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with their individuali- 
ties. There is a teacher probably on your faculty who has noth- 
ing to do with the pupils in your high school till they begin the 
second year. Following the reasoning thu« far given, that 
teacher is ju^t as badly handicapped as the teacher who takes 
them daring the first year. Her advantage comes from -the con- 
ference in faculty meetings and from informal conferences with 
other teachers. I believe all thes^ good results can be realized 
earliin* if you only stop to think of their value. In the state of 
New York it would not be difficult to airange conferences be- 
tween the teachers of the high school faculty, specially those 
teaching in the first year of the high school, and those who are 
the teachers of the same pupils in the seventh and eighth grades. 
By this means a great deal of information can be obtained, and 
this lack of knowledge and acquaintance with the pupils be over- 
come. 

1 The subject assigned to me is a practical one. The aims and 
purposes of nature study form no part of the discussion asi as- 
signed to me, and yet two considerations must be kept in mind 
during the whole discussion: the purpose for which public schools 
are organized and maintained; and the contribution which nature 
study has to otfw toward that end. All will agree that, if the 
state is to maintain public schools and require attendance it will 
rightly demand that the best citizenship be realized. Can nature 
study give sonn^thing toward the development of the bes>t citizen- 
ship, which no other study can give so well? I believe that it 
can, and therefore nature study forms an integral part of the 
course of sludv in the Bin^hamton schools. The subcommittee 
on nature study in its report to the committee of nine of the 
Science teachers association of the state of New York, in 1898, 
made an admirable statement in this connection. Mrs Comstock 
and Mr Wilson, who«^ names o<*cur on this program together 
with my own, were both members of that subcommittee. Those 
interested in the discussion are recommended to a perusal of this 
report as published in the prcK*eedings of that year. In my own 
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Let me next turn your attention. to the lines of work in nature 
study which are imperative if the results already indicated in this 
paper are to be realized. 

4 First, earth study. The varying x>henomena of sunshine and 
cloud, bright days and dark days, rain, fog, dew, frost, ice, snow 
and hail ehould be noted as the weather demands. The amount 
of ignorance concerning even the apparently evident truths re- 
lating to these phenomena on the part of those who are supposed 
to know the most about them is surprising. Little children even 
in the primary grades will eagerly talk about these thinge, are 
eag(*rly receptive of farther information if it is not technical, 
and rapidly become intelligent and thoughtful in this field. This 
is, moreover, an easy point of attack, both for teacher and pupils. 
The ease with which people talk about the weather, even w^hen 
they can not engage in any oth(*r topic of conversation, is pro- 
verbial. 

Gentle breezes and heavy storms^ the shifting of clouds as evi- 
dences of upper currents of air even when the air is absolutely 
f?till at the surface of the earth, open wider fields and suggest 
larger things. The color of the clouds on clear days as compared 
with their color before the approach of a thunder storm or at 
sunset delights and pleases. 

The temperature, taken out doors from day to day, and the 
maximum temperature of each day, together with the approxi- 
mate time of it, i>ave the way for a study of seassons later. The 
comparative length of the day and night at different seasons is 
easy and interesting. The length of the shadow cast at noon at 
different times of the year, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
tlie marking, on the floor of the schoolroom, of the northernmost 
limit of the area of sunshine let in from a south window at noon, 
o])s<M'ved month after month, compels farther study and opens . 
up greater possibilities respecting the marvelous phenomena of 
tli(» changing seasons in i\\U latitude. 

Tlicj study of the soil and nature's process for making the soil 
is possible in any school whose building is surrounded by a little 
yard or near an unpaved street. This leads to a variety of in- 
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teresting discussions respecting valleys, mountains, and earth 
sculpture through the agency of water. The direction which 
farther study along this line will take is too evident to need ad- 
ditional statement. 

Some are objecting that this work is geography and not nature 
study. Very well, we shall have no quarrel about a name. That 
this work needs to be done, but that it is too often neglected, will 
I think be granted by all who are conversant with the actual 
w^ork done in schools. "A rose by any other name would smell 
afi sweet," and each person is at liberty to give his own name to 
the work just outlined; but let not the work be neglected, neither 
let the form or name take the place of the subs-tance. A rose 
made out of tissue paper is no more exasperating than is the 
form of nature study without its substance. 

f>econd, the study of life. This will naturally di\ide itself into 
tw"o parts: the study of plants and the study of animals. Per- 
sonally I prefer to take up the study of plants first. The rea- 
sons, however, for this preference I wull not stop to mention. 
During the first year of the child's life in school, after he has 
passed the kindergarten, he should study in a very rudimentary 
fashion a few simple and common plants as wholes. This will 
give him a familiarity with a few fundamental facts respecting 
plant life and turn his natural tendency to inquiry into fruitful 
channels. Every schoolroom should, if possible, contain during 
the winter months a few potted plants. These should be cared 
for, not by the teacher or the janitor, but by the children in turn 
under the direction of the teacher. Thus the foundation is laid 
for thoughtfulness and responsibility in caring for that which is 
unable to care for itself. 

Next may naturally come the study of the germination of a 
few large and common see<ls, like the bean and the pumpkin. 
This will link itself at once with the work which is being done 
at the same time and by the same pupils in the study of rain, dew, 
sunshine and storm. Thus a few of the fundamental principles 
respecting germination and growth are acquired. There is no 
stndy of technical i>arts or the using of technical names. Noth- 
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ing is said about cotyledons or plumule or radicle. The children 
just see the plant unfold under conditions which are proper and 
for which they are responsible. Naturally following this will 
come some simple devices of nature for the scattering of her 
own seeds; for instance, the milkweed, the dandelion and the 
maple. Barriers over which seeds can not i>ass may be considered 
here or this ma}' bo left till knowledge of geography is more ex- 
tended. This leads naturallv to the studv of common trees, both 
forest, shade and fruit. The interesting phenomena attending 
the changes of vegetation with the shifting seasons will be noted. 
The study of our common cereals, grasses and vegetables opens 
up the field in the third or fourth year for an intelligent dascus- 
sion of i>roducts and industries in geography. As a more ad- 
vanced study, and therefore introduced later, should come an ac- 
quaintance with a few of the more common wild flowers and the 
inquiry into their habitat and habits, to be followed by a study 
of fertilization in connection with the studv of insects. 

The other section of the study of life is the study of animals. 
This niav well be introduced bv a short studv of a few of the chil- 
dren's pets or other domesticated* animals. 

Following this and after a little study of trees, grasses and 
cereals, should come the study of a few of our native birds. I 
am very well aware that the proj^osition to study birds frightens 
many teachers, but my experience goes to show that the fright 
is quite needless and that it arises from an erroneous conception 
of the work to be done. There is scarcely a schoolhouse in the 
state so situated as not to make a little valuable, and intensely 
interesting work of this kind quite possible. If nothing more is 
done than to teach the names and habits of a few inhabitants of 
the trees, such as the robin and the sparrow, together with the 
awakening of a lively interest in bii^ds and of appreciation that 
they are things of life and joy, deserving the protection of their 
human associates, efforts in this direction will be amply repaid. 
All this ivS, I know, entirely possible. For two or three years past 
a pair of birds have raisedi their young in a nest so near the 
window of one of the school buildings in the city of Binghamton 
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that a grown person could place bis hand on the nest. Children 
ranging in ages from 10 to 14 have watched the growth of the 
little- birds with the keenest interest season after season, but the 
mother bird has not been frightened at anj time. The self-con- 
trol thus manifested speaks loudly of valuable educational re- 
sults. The study of the life history of frogs or toad» or other 
convenient forms of water or land life should come next, and this 
should be followed in the higher grades by the study of a few 
common insects, not forgetting their wonderful life history, ser- 
vice to plants, in the process of cross fertilization, and their ser- 
vice to man. In connection with the geography work of tropical 
regions the study of such insects as the cochineal can with profit 
be briefly taken up. 

The studies thus outlined will occupy one or two hours a week 
for the first six or seven years at school. During a part of the 
time two hours a week spent in this direction will be wise 
economy. Much of the time, one hour a week will be quite suffi- 
cient, and* during a part of the time the other work of the school 
will make it imperative that no time be spent in this direction. 

As to an allotment of the time, month by month, in accordanee 
with the usual fashion, I can only say that I do not like it. 
While need'lessly so, I grant, this arrangement generally inclines 
the teachers to feel that there is something cast iron and rigid 
about the whole thing. With us three divisions only are made: 
work for the spring months; work for the autumn months; and 
T^^rk for the winter months. 

I am as deeply conscious as any one can be that much of a 
valuable nature is left out of the above enumeration, but I am 
also fairly confident that the things omitted are better left out 
than those which are mentioned. The purpose of edaication in 
the elementary- grades can not be for exhaustive work of any kind, 
tut rather to arouse one's activities, awaken one's interests and 
get one's feelers out. The above outline at any rate deserves 
the credit of being practical. I have not been talking into the 
air; I have been giving in a plain, unvarnished way, a statement 
of what we are actually doing in Binghamton. I, therefore, know 
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that it works. If it can work with us, it can work anywhere. 
Tlie aiTangement fits an inland town and not one situated on a 
large txHiv of either fresh or salt water. A town so situated 
would need to modify the subject-niatter and its arrangement 
considerably to suit its peculiar envii'onment. That moddfication, 
however, would not change the principles involved. 

One of the best and highest educational results is the larger ap- 
preciation of the best in literature ^hich is sui*e to follow'. Our 
luasters in the field of letternj have been men in close sympathy 
with nature. No reader can follow them into the heart of their 
beet thought who has not something of the same insight and love. 
One of our leading college presidents a few- months ago con- 
tributed to an inrtuential magazine an article entitled, " Signifi- 
cant ignorance of the Bible'*, in which he sho^vedi the painful 
ignorance of biblical allusions contained in one of Tennyson's 
masteii)iecesf. A more recent article sent from the Hampton in- 
stitute shows ''Significant lcnowli»dgi* of the Bible'', i^esulting 
fiH)m a similar study. Too often, I fear, it would be x>ossdble to 
make an equally emphatic showing of significant ignorance of 
nature on the jiart of those who are otherwise well educated. No 
one can stand with Longfellow ''on the bridge at midnight", or 
with Tennyson on the shores of the sea as he sings his "Break! 
Break I Break I'' unless he has st(K)d in a similar position before. 
The loftiest strains of the Bible are filk*d with allusions to nature. 

Uabakkuk contributes a jioem which Benjamin Franklin has 
declared the most sublime piei*e of literature extant, andi its whole 
imagery is filled with the most lofty con(*ei>tions of nature and 
natural jdienomeua, such as " Thou cleavest the earth with 
rivers;'' the j)salmist speaks of the morning stars singing to- 
gether; the gi*<;»at Teacher SJ^eaks of the vine, the sower and the 
fig tree. 

The only way b\' which the foundation is laid for the appre- 
ciation of these best things is through a cai^efully planned, but 
elastic course of work involving their fundamentals while chil- 
dren are yet young and impn^ssionable. It belongs therefore to 
the field of i)rimary education, on the found»ation of which sec- 
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ondary (education must be builded'. There is no time here to call 
attention to the evident fact that this kind of work makes the 
best sort of introduction to the more serious studv of science in 
the high S(1km>1; nor is it necessary to do so. Along this line as 
along so many others, the workers in the elementary grades need 
the encouragement and' suggestions, born of a broader view, 
which secondary school people can give. 

Prin. John D. Wilson — I hope that no one will evei' succeed in 
writing a book that will tell us just how to study nature, be- 
cause just a.s soon oh one thinks he knows all about it, and ceases 
to be a student of nature, one ceases to be a real teacher. 

Nature* situdy may not be necessary in all schools. Tlie neces- 
sity deiKnidK on circuin^tances. Children who are in the country 
or village schools mav have sufficient contact with nature out 
of s(iiool to enable them to undei'stand references to natural 
ph(*nomena in their books without the help of a teacher. 

Conditions are changing. The ix>pulation of the cities is rap- 
idly increasing; and those who have had experience in the large 
city schools know that books and papers do not furnish all the 
elements necessary for the child's developonent. The residents of 
a city are not so inquisitive as their country neighbors. This 
is undombtedly due to the difference in their environment. So, 
when we are discussing nature study, we should decide whether 
we are considering the needs of the boy who is growing up in 
the country, among the trees and birds and flowers, or the city 
boy who c(mies in contact with nothing but brick walls, side- 
w^alks and busy business streets, one wiio knows grass only as 
«Ofmething not to be walked on. 

Where examinations and promotions are frequent, pupdls must 

Acquire a certain amount of information in a definite period of 

"time. Nature study counteracts the i>ernicious effects of this too 

frequent ri[>ening of pupils, iby furnishing qu<^tions for continued 

"tlifought, which do not require immediate answer's. 

In our own school, we do not study nature as a separate topic. 
It is made, to a large extent, the basis for language, color study 
^irtd drawing in the lower grades. The children obseiTe the form 
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and mode of life of insects, birds and familiar animaJs. They 
plant seeds and watch their growth. They bring to school flow- 
evB and twigs of trees, then they talk and write about what they 
have fieen. Children are encouraged to express by language and 
drawings the results of their own exi>erience, in order that they 
may be able to understand the thoughts and expeinences recorded 
in hooks. 

In our color work, we make nature the basis entirely. Children 
copy leaves and flowers in color. It has always seemed to me 
preferable to study the hues of the clouds and binds and flowers, 
rather than artificially colored paper charts. 

^The statement has bcnm made that there is 

no time for doing this work in Prof. Scott's book. Bome of you 
think that this work should be given as regularly as any other 
that is given in the school curriculum. If doctors disagree on 
this matter, what are we going to do? Are we going to have the 
work go on incidentally, without any definite, fixed plan, or shall 
we have it done in such a way that we know we are going to 
get results fi-om it? 

Prin. Wilson — It depends on the point of view. If a knowledge 
of nature is the motive, the subject should be pursued in a defi- 
nite, methodical wav. If nature studv is used as a basis in other 
lines of work, it should be taken up only as material is required, 
or the gi'owth of the pupil demands. 

Mrs Comstock — I would like to say just a word on that point 
because it is a very puzzling one. Unless the superintendent 
has the work done, it will not be done, because the teachers are 
not enough interested in this work to take it up and carry it 
through. Kome time, when I have a chance to talk a whole day, 
I am going to talk about the difficulty of introducing nature study 
into the grades. We have suggested- that a certain amount of 
work be done, leaving the teacher the greatest latitude as to 
hoAv she shall teaoh it. If she is not interested in that line of 
work, the teacher need not take verv much time in her classee 
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to accomplish a certain amount. Leave the greatest amount of 
latitude in the matter to the personal experience and pensonal 
desires of the teacher. I think that that ifi the best advice we 
can give. 

Would vou have this work everv dav? 

Mrs Comstock — Not as lesson work. I do not think I should 
care to have it as lesson work every daj. I might have some- 
thing I should want to teach every day for a month. Then I 
might not care to take it up again for a time. It depends very 
much on what you have in mind. Sometimes you may be very 
rich in nature study material, and you would like to do more 
work at that time. But this much is sure — the lesson should be 
very short. A nature study lesson that takes over 20 minutes 
is a crime against nature study in my opinion. I think 10 min- 
utes should be the limit of the lesson in nature study, that is on 
any special topic. But make it interesting, make it ehort and 
sharj), make it a point in the child's exx)erience for the day and 
dk) not drag it out. That would be my feeling in the matter. 

Sup't Bardwell — Just a word. Bo far as w^e are concerned, we 
get the best results if we have for each grade a certain line which 
is to be covered some time between the first of September and 
when the season closes in the fall. Each teacher in that grade 
has a definite list of the line of work which is to be followed and 
which is to be touched on ibut not developed. Within those two 
or three months, or two or three weeks perhaps, on the first 
favorable day she takes the thing whi^ch comes properly at that 
time. As an illustration. In the fourth grade the pupilfi learn, 
at the proper time, Lowell's "First snow fall." Well now I ex- 
pect, if I should go into the different classrooms of the fourth 
grade in the city of Binghamton, when there was a snow &torm, 
at the right ti»me of day, I should find that the teachers' and 
pupils were talking aJbout the snow, and reading or learning 
Lowell's poem. The teachers are alert to the fact that these 
things are to be done the first favorable opportunity which comes, 
whether it is Monday or Thursday or even Friday. 
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THE PLAOE OF MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 

BY PUOF. EDWIN A. GOWAX, BUFFALO 

In the brief period allotted for the presentatioa of this topic, 
I can only point out what the status of music teaching is in 
high schools, and endeavor to ^how what it might and should 
be. 

From careful inquiry in various sections of the state, and else- 
where, it appears that music, as a brajich of education, occupies 
a very subordinate place in the curriculum of high school studies. 
In many schools, little is attempted beyond the singing of h}Tnns 
and songs in connection with optming exercises; and the only 
value attached to this is, that it furnishes a stimulus for the 
day's work, putting pupils in good humor, and exerting more 
or less a moral influence over the s<*hool. 

In moet schools where music is said to be taught, but one or 
two brief j)eriods each week are devoted to the work. The entire 
school assembles in the main room, two pupils at each desk, with 
one coi)y of nuksic between them. The instructor plays over sec- 
tions of the maisie to be practised, explaining in detail its char- 
acteristic elements, structural forms, and rhythms. He x)Our8 
into the ears of some (and over the heads of others) a vast deal 
of information; and this is called teaching! Let us notice the 
interest and efforts of the pupils. Those who respond promptly 
are mainly from the upper classes, who became proficient in music 
before entering the high school. Others, who sing with so much 
timidity and uncertainty of effort, embrace nonresident pupils, 
and some from private and parochial schools, who have not been 
instructed in music, and who suffer the eniibarrassonent of not 
being able to read readily. The youngest, or first year pupils, who 
can read music, are at a disadvantage, not having been accus- 
tomed to sing with other grades. Their new environment and the 
manner of teaching confuse them. 

Under conditions so unfavorable, the music period is apt to be 
one of de-pi-ession rather than of inspiration ; and it is little wonder 
that principals at such times feel disgusted and seriously ques- 
tion the practicability of music in a high school course. 
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How to make mueic study in high schools a success, is a prob- 
lem fraught with numerous obstacles; ibut its solution, I believe, 
is near at hand. Like other subjects, it miu«t be taught by grades 
or in separate classes, and under special teachers. Thifi is done 
in some of the larger cities, with gratifying results. Just what 
the outlines of study should be for each class, depends on the 
musical equipment of the entering class from the grades below. 
While these pupils should rapidly review the work of previous 
years, sufficient opj>ortunity would not be afforded those who 
have had no previous musical training. They should form a class 
by themselves, and be taught a brief period each day. The music 
master is brought into personal contact with every pupil in the 
school, enabling him to ascertain the musical abilities of each, 
properly to classify the voices, and to exercise a close supervis- 
ion over particular cases. 

The age of most pupils in the high school renders extreme cau- 
tion necessary in the treatment of their voices. It frequently 
hapi>ens that pupils are unwilling to sing because of the harsh- 
ness of tone that they are obliged to contend with during the 
mutation |)eriod. As a rule, none should be excused from music 
work of some kind. The few whose voices might be too unman- 
ageable to [>ermit of their singing, could engage mentally in the 
process of music reading. The technical knowledge thus gained, 
and the ear training involved, would be of great advantage to 
them a few years later. 

In some high schools, music is provisionally an elective study; 
that is, students who can not or will not sing, are provided with 
other work of a difficult nature during that period, in which ex- 
aminations and marks are given them. Very few choose to do 
this, which goes to show that far greater interest in music pre- 
vails under the credit system. In Chicago, where high school 
pupils must secure 15 credits, 95,*;^ take music in order to secure 
a credit which is given in connection with drawing and physical 
culture. Their high school outline shows that music is thoroughly 
graded. The «ime is true of tlie high schools in Boston. In 
New York city it is the intention of the school authorities to 
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carry music as part of the regular curriculum throughout the 
elementary and high schools. The consensus of opinion seems to 
be that music should not be an unqualified elective, but that 
teachers should be accorded the right to excuse. Health con- 
siderations must be heeded, good judgment exercised, and leniency 
sliown ill exceptional cases. Ppo«i)ective nopmal school pupils 
should not be excused from participation in the advanced music 
work of the school, for the musical training which our state nor- 
mal schools provide at present is very limited. 

A systematic outline of study, with proper classification, is 
sure to demonstrate that music is an active force, taking hold of 
those who know something about it and keeping them moving. 
At no time in the lives of young people are mu-sical influences so 
potent for good as during the adolescent period. With an influx 
of new sensations and ideas, the reasoning i>owers come into 
greater use, while the ethical and social instincts dominate. 

It ought not to be necessary to present arguments to an edu- 
cational body to prove that good music, properly taught, strength- 
ens the power of the public school. The importance of a study 
is judged by its results. If it can be shown that music keeps pace 
with other subjects in the elementary grades, proves to be help- 
ful and never detrimental, its claims as an educational factor in 
high schools are established. 

An ideal course in music is carefully graded, from the first 
year to the close of school life. Competent supervision, and a 
corps of grade teachers instructed in music, are presupposed. 
From the very start, the cooperation of the disciplinary and logi- 
cal activities manifests itself in music as in other subjects. 
Rhythm, that underlying principle and life current in music, is 
ever present in the motion songs and games of the youngest 
pui)ils. Ear training and vocal drill, with exercises that follow 
in sight reading, retjuire the same mental processes, and call into 
liveliest exercise the same faculties of mind as do the studies of 
number, language, and all other branches taught. These exer- 
cises make pupils think and reason, while the beautiful songs 
they sing provide a new avenue of expression, and serve a pur- 
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pose which all other studies fail to serve — they voice and regulate 
the emotional nature. According to Ruskin, " fine art ie that in 
which the hand, the head, and the hi^vt go together;'' and Fro- 
bel's idea was " the harmonious develoj^ment of body, mind, and 
soul." To train the mind and hand is but a part of education. 
Add to this the culture of the moral and intellectual nature, and 
the work of training and development will approximate com- 
pleteness. The soul is higher than the mind, is indeed the main- 
epring of all thought and action; and that art which most fit- 
tingly expresses the emotional^ and at the same time strengthens 
and disciplines, must, as an educational force, be regarded as of 
great value. 

With fundamental principles broadly established, other feat- 
ures of a progressive course follow, including interval study, two 
and three part singing, phrasing, modulation, vocal physiology, 
oral and written examinations. In these, and other details of 
the work, we observe the same eagerness in the mastery of musi- 
cal principles as is di^^played in the jmi*suit of other studies. All 
admit that concentration of mind is the very essence of good con- 
ditions for the teaching of any subject. Now practice in sight 
singing produces this most desirable habit. There can be no 
mind wandering during the progress of the music without dis- 
astrous results. 

The control of the vocal organs, gained through daily practice 
in singing, renders the voice flexible and correct in expressing 
thought, while the beauty of the inflections of the speaking voice 
is greatly enhanced. Thus vocal mii^ic becomes a direct aid to 
good reading and conversation. In the system of Pestalozzi, 
music is one of the branches growing out of the development of 
language. The most perfect, the most wonderful of all instru- 
ments is the human voice. All other instruments are (or seek 
to be) but imitations of it. As Richard Wagner said, " it is really 
the foundation of all music''. Who can estimate the value of a 
well modulated voice to a lawyer, actor, clergyman or school- 
master? If nothing more were accomplished through the agency 
of music in our public schools than to develop and cultivate the 
voice, its mission would be a glorious one. 
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Did time allow, I should like to consider the health aspect 
involved; and al«o sliow that music is the most efficient, if not the 
only, means for cultivating the sense of hearing. The advantages 
of musiciil culture in the public school are many, and might 
be considered at great length. We have seen how it aids in de- 
veloping self-control, demanding constant exercise of the will, 
and keeping the mind alert and energetic. Music correlates 
easily with all other studies. The emotional stimulus which it 
furnishes, reacts wholesomely on all forms of mental effort, 
increasing the grasp and receptivity of the mind. The benefi- 
cial influence of mu«ic is felt both in the relation of pupils to 
their instructors and in their intercourse with one another. 
Music is the great unifier, the most human of the arts, bringing 
peoph^ of various opinions and crc^eds together on a common 
level. There are no '^ upper ten and lower five ■' here. 

We have not maintained for music that it should supersede 
other branches of the school course, as a means for developing 
the mental faculties; but have tried to show what, under the 
best conditions, it is capable of accomplishing. 

Thei\* should be no break between the music teaching of the ele- 
mentary grades and that of the high school. It needs as good a 
musician to instruct, and isupervi«jie the work of grade teachers, as 
to direct the t(\aching of mue<ic in academic schools; therefore 
the chief authority and resinmsibility should be veMed in one 
person. The aggregate results of music work in elementary 
schools is seen to be large. Through individual and class teach- 
ing, pupils enter the high school as well prepared for advanced 
music as for other subjects of the high school course; and they 
should have an opportunity to go as far in music as they may 
in algebra or French. With higher mathematics and classic 
literature, history, physics and geometry, should be associated 
musical history and the biography of great composers, acoustics, 
and elenn^ntary harmony. The composition and character of 
orchestral and band instruments should be explained, and, if 
possible, artistic performances on each instrument be presented 
b(^fore the classes. - Son^e schools report the existence of orches- 
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tras, bands, drum corps and tb^ like, whicb of course are tribu- 
tar}' to musical life in tlie school. Nothing like an exhaustive 
study of these subjects is to be expected, but brief lectures 
should be given, pupils noting the salient points in their copy 
books. These theoretic subjects are only supplementary to 
the practice of glees, part songs and choruses. Chorus practice 
should be impi^rative on all. Theoi-etic subjects might be elec- 
tive. Written examinations should be required of each class in 
music, as in other subjects. 

The question what musical material should be used, is im- 
portant, but, if noble and inspiring ideals have been set before 
pupils in the elementary schools, then good and worthy music, 
of which there is an abundant suppl}', will naturally be chosen. 
Light and entertaining music has its legitimate place, but we 
should not so emphasize recreative value as to lose sight of edu- 
cational power. 

Every high school should possess a musical librar}*. Besides 
books and music for practice, it should contain textbooks on 
musical theory, lives of great composers, sketches of the great 
hymn and song writers, stories of the operas, a few musical 
novels, musical journals, a musical dictionary, and, a metronome. 

In the larger schools, the senior classes should be regarded 
as choral tiocieties, wliicli take up advanced compositions from 
the standard oi)eras, cantatas and oratorios. This is the crown- 
ing work of a high school course in music, and every effort 
should be made so to dignify it as to enlist the heartiest coopera- 
tion of all. 

Pupils can not be expectcMl to manif(«t more interest in a sub- 
ject than their teachers. Some principals hold music in high 
esteem, and regard it as indispensable even as a means of educa- 
tion and intellectual development. Others are strangely indif- 
ferent to its claims; and, while euch a spirit is shown, no musi- 
cal enthusiasm can be aroused in the schools over which they 
preside. The attitude we present toward this subject, and the 
amount of sympathetic cooperation extended to the music mas- 
ter, have much to do with creating and maintaining love and 
respect for the study in the minds of pupils. 
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We may not agree with Hawthorne in thinking that *' music 
is the most valuable single element in the scheme of education," 
or consider a knowledge of it essential to completeness of moral 
character. By a spirit of indifference merely, we may shut out 
much warmth and life from the entire educational plan. Yet, 
wherever music is recognized, and made an integral part of the 
child's education, its enobling, refining influence will ever mani- 
fest itself. 

Prin. Howard Conant — I am very much pleased to hear a man 
who has made a specialty of music take part in the program of 
our Associated academic principals. Music is generally ne- 
glected, and, for one reason, because we as principals do not un- 
derstand how to handle it. There is a lack on the part of teach- 
ers of music, in the instruction they have received fitting them 
to take up this work with us. The point is well taken that our 
normal schools make no effort along musical lines. We can not 
expect very much for music so long as we do not have instructors 
that take an intei'est in it. There is nothing else in a school that 
does so much for the institution as music, if well conducted. I 
agree with Gothe in saying that every day we should see a mas- 
terpiece of painting, read some good poem, listen to some noble 
jjiece of music. There is nothing else that creates the same 
esprit de oorps in our schools as the music which we have there. 
Music should be carried on to some extent every day in the high 
school. Care should be taken in arranging our work in music, 
so as to have different grades of music in the school and not try 
to have all our scholars do the same work. No work should be 
done in a school unless some credit is given for it. It is time 
that the University allowed credit for music study, but not based 
on a set examination. We tried music, and some of the -scholars 
at first would not sing. I told them that, unless they could sing, 
we would give them some other work for that time, and I found 
that all could sing. '^ 1 believe that, if we insist on music or 
give some other thing to thosi* that do not take music, music will 
be a success in our schools. 
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Dr H. L. Taylor — This question has been up for discussion 
several times in my experience; and I should like to ask whether 
it is the judgment of this body that an advantage would accrue 
to the schools by a recognition of the subject in connection with 
regents credentials; in other words, how many of the principals 
present think that it would be an advantage to them and to the 
school to have recognition given to the suibject of vocal music? 

[About half the number present thought it would be an ad- 
vantage.] 

Prin. Conant — I should like to ask Dr Taylor if, by some regu- 
lar examination^ he means along the line of the work which is 
being done now in manual training, that is, accepting certain 
work of the school? It seems to me that, if a regular examina- 
tion were to be given, I should not be in favor of its coming under 
that head. However, if they will aocept results on inspection of 
our work and grant credits, I think it will aid us considerably. 

Dr Taylor — We think it should be along the lines of the work 
in manual training and home science. At the time the manual 
training bulletin and home science bulletin were in preparation 
last year the subject of music was carefully considered. It was 
the purpose of my question to find out whether there is a desire 
on the part of the principals for a syllabus in this subject also. 

Prin. R. A. HacDonald — I believe that, if credit were given by 
the regents for this work, we should have less difficulty. Pupils 
are glad to be excused from music even if they are required to do 
more difficult work during the period, for they f^el that the other 
work is recognized as being worth credits and will count toward 
securing a certificate or diploma, while music is not recognized. 
We have followed this plan : on certain days we divide the class, 
the regular teacher taking charge of the boys. The boys suggest 
the selections to be sung, and seem to enjoy the music for that 
^ay, and prove to us that they can sing; but they say they do 
not like to spend so much time on a subject for which they get 
Ho credit and which they regard as unnecessary. 
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Thursday afternoon, 27 December 
n I STORY 

CONDUCTED KY INSPECTOR E. \V. LYTTLB 

THE WORK OP THE3 COLL12<;iS BXTRAXCE BXAMIXATION BOARD IN 

HISTORY 

Prof. Lucy M. Salmon — An apology is due the members of the 
association for asking the privilege of changing the subject from 
the one published to that announced br the i)resident — the work 
of the College entrance examination board in history. It has fal- 
len to my lot to i)repare the interpretaticm of the examination 
to be held in history; and it has seemed important to discuss this 
interpretation at thi^* time, not only because it concerns the 
schools preparing for college, but because it is one of the hopes 
of the entrance board that the recpiirement made for entrance 
• to college may also become a requirement for the tiichools that do 
not tit for college; in other words, that the coursv- of study out- 
lined for entrance to college shall be so complete in itself that 
schools that do not prepare* sjiecially for college may also find 
this a suitable reciuirement for their own graduation certificates. 
It must be frankly acknowledg(»d in the outset that no college 
entrance examination can be an absolutely satisfactory test of 
whether a stud(»nt i« jjrepared for college or not. There are a 
thousand and one things that can never be tested by any exami- 
nation. Many believe that it is not the purpose of an examina- 
tion to test at all in the ordinary sense of the word; that it is the 
obj(Ht of an (examination to sum up what the student has done 
\}\ ^vay of review, and not simply to ascertain how much knowl- 
edge he can state in a given time. If we could have ideal condi- 
tion.«<, the ideal way of admitting students to college would be on 
the testimony of tlie teachc^rs who have x>r^I><'^i'^*<l them. Cer- 
tainly a teachfn* who ha^* worked with students for two, four or 
f^ix years, is better able to judge whether those students are pre- 
pared for college than is a imm'sou who gives simply a brief test, 
if we could have ideal conditions that would be the ideal test. 
The difficulty is that these conditions are i^o often not ideal. 
Students specially prei>ared to teach history are employed by 
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school boards to teach classics or mathematics, while the classes 
in history are turned over to the teacher of gymnastics or of 
bookkeeping, and the same holds true in other departments. As 
long as this is so, there must be some (juestion a« to the value of 
the testimony given by teachers concerning the preparation of 
their students, and some te^t must be applied by the colleges 
themselves, unsatisfactory as it often is, to determine whether 
fitudents are fitted to do college work. It is certainly impossible 
for the college to apply a test that shall eliminate all students 
not prepared to do college work — the college fi^equently makes 
mLstakes and admits those who have not had adeijuate prepara- 
tion; but the entrance test is probably as satisfactory a one as 
can be given under the present conditions. 

It will be the i)urpose of the examination in histoiy given in 
connection with the central examining board to reduce to a 
minimum the opportunities for passing the examination through 
cramming for it, and to give the fullest possible latitude to the 
candidate taking the examination to show what interest he has 
had in the work during the entire time of his preparation. Each 
candidate will be expected to prepare a statement describing the 
preparation which he has made in history — to state what textr 
books he has used, what supplementary reading he has done, or 
what other work in connection with classroom exercisi^s, and also 
to state with what teacher his preparation in history has been 
made, what special preparation for teaching has been made by 
the teacher and what other subjects are taught by him. 

The examination will be one in historv rather than in different 
parts of history. Thus, if the student presents two years of his- 
tory — one year in American history and one year in English his- 
tory, a re(]uirenient that is made in some of the ccflleges, he wiH 
be exi>ected to take both of these at the same time. The unity of 
history^ so emphasized by the late ^Ir Freeman, should be recog- 
nized bv the school as well as bv the historian. 

Students whose work is notably defective in point of spelling, 
punctuation, idiom or division into paragraphs will be referred 
to the examiners in English. A i>art of the questions will be re- 
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quired of all candidates and a part will be optional. The exami- 
nation will not deviate too widely the first year from,' the general 
character of the examinations hitherto given by the individual 
college®. An attempt will be made to correlate the work in his- 
tory with the work done in English, Ixitin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, geography and civil government. A knowledge of histori- 
cal geography will be tested by means of outline maps, which 
will be furnished by the examiners. Civil government will be 
made incidental to American history and will include only those 
definite points in regard to the general organization of the govern- 
ment which high school pupils can reasonably be expected to 
know. This statement allows a great deal of latitude, as there 
may be a ditference of opinion as to what a high school pupil may 
reasonably be ex]>ected to know, but it is difficult to state it in 
an}* other way without giving a definite set of questions, which 
would carry out the practice, which some students have had, of 
cramming for an examination. It may perhaps be agreed, how- 
ever, that every high school pupil could reasonably be expected 
to know, for example, the num'ber of senators in the United 
States senate and how the senators are elected, and the defect in 
the constitution which led to the Tilden-Hayes controversy. 

One important jioiut concerns notebooks. It seems hardly 
fair to reijuire the presentation of these the first year. Certain 
points, however, may be suggested to be borne in mind in the 
preparation of such notebooks for subsequent use. It is impos- 
sible to legislate for the future; but, in view of the excellent work 
already done in this direction, it is not unreasonable to think 
that they may soon be required. A notebook should assuredly 
not consist entirelv of exercises in dictation; it should rather 
suggest work which the student has been able to do for himself 
by way of supplementing his textbook work, work that shows 
how his interest has been carried over his summer vacation from 
his class work in June to his class work in September, and that 
his interest is more long-lived than the 40 minute period of the 
recitation. A few points may be suggested^ showing what may 
be well included in a notebook. There may be clippings from 

\ 
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newapapei's, with the name and date of the paper from which 
taken, clippings from magazines, with the name of the author 
of the article and name and date of the magazine, and photo- 
graphs, drawings or illustrations of historic persons, buildings 
or places. If the photographs or drawings have been made by 
the candidate directly from the object itsc^lf, this fact ehould be 
stated and the date given — ^not that there is any virtue in itself 
in the date, but it is of importance in the case of newspaper and 
magazine articles, and of interest in connection with the draw- 
ings and photographs. A notebook may contain descriptions of 
collections of coins or of objects of historic interest which the 
pupil may have made himself. The passion for collecting some- 
thing is well nigh universal; and, if it can be directed into useful 
channels and made of value along the lines on which the pupil 
is studying and working in school, it may be made of the very 
greatest subsidiary help. It is not that the mere passion of col- 
lecting for the sake of collecting may be encouraged^ but rather 
that this passion may be utilized and made helpful in school 
work. Again, a notebook may include notes of visits made to 
historical museums or to places of historic interest, as well as 
maps or charts showing explorations, migrations, conquests, ter- 
ritorial changes, results of elections, the location of historic 
places or of historic buildings. It may include the names of 
authors of historical novels, of historical dramas, and of histori- 
cal poems that have been i^ead by the candidate, with a state- 
ment of the historic characters inti^oduced and of the time and 
place of the scene, as well as the titles and names of authors of 
histories that have been read^ with a brief statement describing 
the books. Pupils sometimes come to college knowing that they 
have read large books or small books or bmwn books or red 
books, but sometimes knowing little of their contents. 

Again, the notebooks may contain digests of parallel readings 
done in connection with textbook work, short statements of 
topics, limited in scope, abstracts of arguments in debates on 
historic (juestions, in which the candidate ma 3' have taken part 
either in high school congresses or in other debating societies. 
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Why should not boys and girls who are members of such so- 
cieties and who are d(4)ating every week questions that have 
more or less bearing on their work in history, outline the work 
done in preparing for these debates and utilize it in their col- 
lege entrance examination? ** It is not to be expecte<l that skill 
in utilizing historical material will be present in a high degree 
in the candidate for admission to college; but the student who hafl 
learned how to handle books and to extract information from 
them in the course? of his secondary studies has the right, and the 
ability to make this knowledge count for something toward col- 
lege entrance." It is the purpose, then, in making all these sug- 
gestions in n^gard to notebooks, to encourage in every possible 
way the student who is about to enter college to utilize all the 
material gained in connection with any subject in his school work 
and to make it count toward this work in college entrance his- 
tory. 

The question naturally arises as to the principles on which the 
examinations in history will be judged. First, they ought to bo 
judgcHl by the correctness of their statement of facft; second, by 
the ability of the writers to deduce couclutiions from facts; third, 
by the handling of the facts on which their own or other gen- 
eralities arc Imsed; fourth, by their i)owers of observation, 
imagination, reasoning, judgment, accuracy and analysis as 
brought out by the work in history. In a word, it will be the 
purpose of the examination rather to ascertain what the candi- 
date has been able to do, what he has been desirous of doing for 
himself during tlu* iKTiod in which he has btH3n j>reparing for 
college, what intelligent instruction and guidance he has had, 
rather than to show what h(^ can do in the brief space allotted 
for the examination. 

May I say in conehision that this interpretation is not intended 
to suggest to any inie how history should be taught — it presup- 
poses that every school hns, or at least wishes to have, a teacher 
who is thoroughly comjjetent to teach history, and that history 
is well taught. I know of no bodv of educators before whom I 
should be mure glad to present this matter, or whose opinion 
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fore, moan to say that freshmen have no fonnal definition of his- 
tory; of eoui^e they have! How otherwise could they pafis the 
regents? But I do mean to say that the average student 
comes to us with little idea of what the problem of history is 
and of what he miust do to solve it. Therefore, if left to himself, 
the high school graduate will hardly become a serious student 
of history. A working conception of what the problem really is 
and what he must do to solve it adequately is largely impossible 
to hiin becau-se of the point of emphasis in present day history 
work. The great struggle is to get as much as x)099ible of Greek 
history or Roman history, or English history, but never a thought 
of mastering hustonj. Out of Gi-ec^k history the student gets only 
Greek history. Out of English history he gets facts and con- 
ceptions belonging to English life, but seldom, if ever, does he 
reach conceptions true of all history. And j-et such facts and 
ideas ai*e there. Not only are they present in the concrete life 
and acts of any history, but they are, by far, the most important. 
I do not oven suggest that facts common to the history of all 
counti'ies should bo substituted for what is now taught concern- 
ing the various nations; but rather that what is now taught 
should be lifted to a higher plane by discovering in it, its more 
universal and fundamental significance. This higher meaning, 
the high school student now generally misses. 

Let us get closer to the problem by taking an inventory of the 
freshman's knowledge. He knows the difference in mathematics 
between figures and formulas on the one hand and quantities and 
their relations on the other. In language, he is conscious of the 
diffei'ence lM»tween a word, a sentence, or a pie(*o of discourse and 
its meaning — he i-ecognizes one as means and the other as the 
end sought. Not so in history. Very fe>v fn^^hmen can distin- 
guish betw(H.^n the form and the weaning of history — (betw^een 
the event, a ])hysical fact, which occurred in some x>5ii'ticular 
place, and its meaning, an idea or a feeling, a mental fact which 
lived and moved in the mind and heart of its age. To question 
whether a freshman ought consciously to distinguish between 
the form and content of history is to question whether he ought 
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to distinguish 'between means and end between what is transient 
and superficial and what is permanent and fundamental. Unless 
he knows that the problem of history is found in the thoughts 
and feelings of the people rather than in their acts, how can he 
solve it intelligently? 

Again, the freshman-s knowledge of histon- is too disorganized 
and fragmentary. His energy is expended in an effort to remem- 
ber and picture the externals of history*. He is making the honor 
roll or getting ready for the regents. Neither the student nor his 
teacher has time for better things. At the end of a years work 
in English history, he can i^ecite the story of John and the barons 
at Runnymede, the struggle between Simon De Montford and the 
king; the contest between Charles 1 and i>arliament over the peti- 
tion of right; the making of the bill of rights; and Fox's India 
bill. What more does he know about these cardinal faets? 
Does he recognize each ae a step in a common process? Has he 
been led to discover in each a common idea which has worked 
its way tlirough the series from, the first to the last event, and- of 
which each is only a particular form of expression? Probably 
not. And yet such a view is the only means of tying the facts 
of history together in an organized form. 

As a means of correcting this defect, the student must be 'led, 
by a gradual process, to discover that ideas — political, religious, 
economic and so on — are in a constant process of change; that 
a single idea may run the whole course of a nation's history, and 
that, while it is constantly changing, it ever retains something 
of its former self. In one period it may be colonial jealousy of 
the mother country; in another we call it the Ajmerican revolu- 
tion; fn the third, it is strict construction, in a fourth, nullifi- 
cation; in a fifth, secession. But in each case it is the principle 
of local self-government. He m'ust see the identitv or similaritv 
in the content of events, though they be far from each other in 
time and place, and in external characteristics very unlike. This 
discovery of the pei^sistence and continuity of ideas is the only 
poad leading to the organization of historical material. Not only 
does it confer a high degree of knowledge, but it arm^ the student 
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with a powerful instrument in the intelligent prosectition of his 
farther study. Tlie historical jn'obleni now l>egin8 to di'aw on 
him. He now knows he must look intK> the content of each event 
to discover what of the old and* the common binds it to the poet 
and what of the new and of the different points to the future. 

It has also been observed that the average fi-eshiinan ha« no 
very firm gnp on the great trunk streams of institutional thought 
and feeling which move down through the centunes. If ^•ou iu^k 
him to dassifv the different kind** of historical ideas, he will 
hardly understand you. If he makes the effort, he usually pre- 
sents a formidable list iuw^tead of the five great fundamental sets — 
the jfolitical. the n^ligious, the Klucational, the economic and 
the social. What a revelation to him to discover that this sub- 
ject, with its limitless field of facts is reduced to five fundamental 
phases, into one of which each fact must fall. Uow it simplifies 
the problem by giving the mind five great unifying stivams run- 
ning panillel throughout the whole history. 

If the freshman has not discovered and utilized in his prepara- 
tory study thccic simpler conceptions entering into the problem 
of history and its oi^anization, he certainly is quite innocent of 
that more fundamental conception, th(^ unity of history. Yet it 
is not a conception beyond his years, and ie so essential to a right 
view of the subject that I am disj)Osed to count it a defect in 
any teaching not to dev(4oi> the idea, for him. The essence of the 
idea is this, that every great event of movement occuiTing in one 
of thes(? ^\i* institutional phases affects to a grc^ater ov less de- 
gree all the others. When the student traces a movement from 
the institution in which it origiiuites into all the others and there 
measures its effects, it be•gin<^ to dawn on him that tlK*se five 
phases are not isolated but are organic and (\sst*ntial parts of one 
life, and, to understand this life, it mut^it be seen under this funda- 
mental con<'ei>tion. 

To recapitulate: 

1 The fundam<*ntal, and all inclusive, defect of high school 
history teaching is that it gives the student no eflicient w-ork- 
ing conception of the subject. He does not care to pursue the 
subject farther and does not know how to do it if he did. 
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2 This defect and many others are remedied b}' developing, 
in the progress of the work, certain simple and essential con- 
ceptions true of all hietory. 

a A differentiation between the form and content of history, 
and the location of the problem in the content — its understand- 
ing and mastery. 

6 The development of the conception that the content of his- 
tory is growing, moving life. 

c That this institutional life differentiates into five great 
phases of activity, and that the student of history must organize 
his material around these centers of thought. 

d That these great phases are intimately related and are con- 
stantly interaclive; and no gi'eat fact is fully organized till it 
is traced into relation with all the phases of institutional life. 

Thus, by a process that is gradual and yet conscious, the stu- 
dent may leave the secondary school armed and equipped to 
pursue with i)leasure and profit the s(»riou8 work, historical 
study, and, peradventure, may feel that history presents, as well 
as mathematics, language or science, a genuine problem which 
challenges his best <*ffort and highest endeavor. 

Prin. James Winne — We who w(Me present at the beginning of 
this organization congratulate ourselves on the different rela- 
tion that the secoudarv schools todav sustain to one another, 
the different relation that the colleges sustain to one another, 
and the different relation that the secondarv schools sustain to 
the colleges as compared with the respective relations at that 
date. At that time it would have been impossible, I think, to 
have Prof. Mace give so frankly and we receive so cordially the 
criticisms which now we court. Indeed tlu* times have changed. 

I was fortunate in knowing somewhat of Prof. Mace's book. 
Method in history, and so anticipated that he would emphasize 
unity in history. The learner will apprehend the unity of his- 
tory only so far as he gains the power to generalize, to eliminate 
from the varied facts and incidents in history the non-essential 
and to summarize the essentials. But power to generalize is 
the characteristic of a great mind. And he who trains a youth- 
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ful mind in generalizing must be very cautious lest he teach 
erroneously. 

Is it strange that our secondary schools do not emphasize 
unity in the study of history, when the teachers whom we are 
receiving from the colleges have not themselves been trained 
to discover this unity of history? Some of our best colleges 
would today gladly recall the students they sent out 10 years 
ago and give them their present course in history. It is quite 
probable that many who are teaching history scarcely know 
what Prof. Mace means by unity in history; and how can one 
teach that which one does not apprehend? Unity in history is 
the product of generalization. Today the colleges, under this 
plan of teaching history, are training their pupils to generalize; 
and we hope that, in a few years, as these teachers come to us, 
the colleges will have no occasion to express a desire to recall 
their students and reinstruct them on modern lines. 

We are thankful for the friendly criticism given today and re- 
ceive it cordially. 

The central thought in Prof. Mace's book, Method in history, 
is that, as students, we fail to come into contact with the life 
that men are living today, fail to regard history as the picture 
of the unmerciful treatment of a multitude bv a few souls. We 
should regard the fact of history as an expression of the time, 
as best embodying the true thought and the real life of the 
people of the time. When one grasps that principle, grow^th by 
the study of history ensues, and the subject becomes a perma- 
nent and living issue. 

When Prof. Salmon suggests that there should be collected 
photographs and clippings from papers, includinj^ the signature 
of the author and the date, and that this will contribute largely 
to the pupil's growth, the question immediately arises: Is it 
possible that all this can be done? But the latter part of our 
program will report what is being done in the schools. Much 
of that work is already begun in the el(»mentai'y schools, and 
the child is thus initiated into the work which we are to con- 
tinue. 
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To teach unity in history, we must modify somewhat our cur- 
riculum and extend the subject over a series of years, two, three 
or even four years. Then comes the question: How can we, 
with all our other tasks, do that? The answer is: Conduct the 
study one or two periods a week. 

I believe that the work which Prof. Mace reports as not done 
can bo done by us. There are schools which are doing it. It re- 
quires time, requires precedents, recjuires on our part belief that 
it can be done. 

In conducting the work suggested by Prof. Salmon, great 
care must be exercised lest the collecting of dates, pictures, 
etc., seem to be the end sought. The collections are merely 
items emphasizing the interest of the pupil. The pupil should 
collect these items simply because they express better than he 
can in any other way at that time the motive of the life of the 
people or the event which he wishes to present. 

Our pupils will consider history important when teachers con- 
sider it important. When we, having to make our preparation 
for college in a few weeks and knowing the character of the ex- 
aminations, say to our pupils that they must emphasize the 
languages and mathematics, they will of course regard history 
as of little consequence, and will, therefore, be unwilling to 
give much time to the study. The pupils- interest in it will of 
course be transitory. 

In behalf of the secondary schools, I desire to thank Prof. 
Mace very cordially for his frank criticism, and to assure him 
that we receive it gratefully, with the regret that we have not 
had these suggestions long ago. We receive inspiration from 
a glimpse of the higher life, and from your presence. We pledge 
you our most earnest effort to attain the highest ideal that you 
have presented, to discover in the subject of history both its 
unity and its diversity, and, learning through it all the trend 
of life, we will strive to guide our pupils into contact with that 
larger and fuller life of which history is truly the study. 
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HISTORY IN THE GKADKSt WHAT IM POSSIULU, DKSlRABLEf 

Sup't H. J. Walter — The subject as i)ut down on the program 
is, History in the grades: what is possible? what is desirable? 
It would have been better to reverse the order, treating firat 
what is desirable and then what is possible; for 1 think we 
should have some object in our work, an aim which we consider 
it desirable to attain, and then should endeavor so far as pos- 
sible to reach that aim, to accomplish that object which we 
believe to be desirable. 

There nmy be some difference of opinion as to what the pur- 
pose of the public school is; but all will agree that one purpose 
is the training of the boys and girls for citizenship, that we 
are to make tlu»m good citiz<»ns, and that we want to do as 
much of that vvork as we can. Now, if we are to do this, the 
question comes, when shall we do it? If all the boys and girls 
were to enter the high school, then it might be advisable to 
defer most of the t(»aching in history to the high school; but 
we know that a large majority of our ]»u[)ils never attend the 
high school. The proportion of those entering the high school 
varies in dilferent i^laces, but a larg(» nuijority never do so; and 
henc<*, if these receive anv instruction in historv, iu the ele- 
ments of governnuMit, it must be in the grades. It seems to 
me that we can answer the cjuestion, what is desirable, here 
by saying that it is desirable to give to the boys and girls some- 
thing of history, tioiuething of civil government in the grades, 
for otherwise they never will obtain it. Now how is it possible 
to do this? There are two or three ways whi(;h came to the 
committee last year in preparing the repiu-t which was made 
to this association, and the ways that I would suggest are 
])robablv known to all of vou. Th(*v were found last vear to 
be in use in various schools of the state. The first wav that 
I have to suggest, is uiaking history a sei)arate subject in the 
primary grades. This we found done iu only a few schools. 
We found a few s(!hools in the state so (Mpiipped that the study 
of history as a separate subject could be well carried out. Most 
schools have not a sullicient number of teachers, or have not 
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sufficient teachers thoroughly prepared to do the work of mak- 
ing history a separate subject. Those schools that can are for- 
tunate. In many cases this is done because the work of the 
grades is so well laid out and so well performed that there is 
time for this work. There are two or three schools w^here the 
teaching in history is done in what we are pleased to call the 
grammar grades because the high school was so crowded with 
those who were taking higher work that it became necessary 
to put back into the grades this work, which might otherwise 
have been carried on in the high school. By far the greater 
number of schools that were doing this work were doing it in 
connection with other work, and we found it to be done in connec- 
tion with two studies, geography and reading. Some one has 
said that we should teach our pupils facts, somewhere as well 
as somewhen. We know of the Fourth of July as a date, but 
of the place in connection with the event, we know very little; 
and so one might go on with examples of things which the pupil 
knows something about but in which he fails to connect the 
event and the place. The geography is studied as one thing 
and the event is studied as a separate thing, and the two are 
not taught together, as they should be. When we have ad- 
vanced a little farther in our teaching of history and geography, 
when we have teachers who can bring these subjects together, 
we shall find a great saving of time and effort. This h admir- 
ably done in some schools. It is, therefore, one of the things 
which it is possible to do. 

Another wav in which this can be done is in connection with 
reading. Many object to the reading of history on the ground 
that the mechanical part of the reading can not be well done 
when we are reading simply a story of facts. That is probably 
quite true, but there is another side to the question. Those who 
read should learn to get from the reading the ideas wiiich are 
expressed, and that is a side of reading which certainly is not 
to be overlooked. Now, if the boys and girls could pursue an 
extended course, we might pay more attention to the other side; 
but the reading of history imparts to the pupil an interest which 
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will make him all through life seek opportunities to read and 
study history and civil government. It will keep him from read- 
ing a multitude of things that he had better not read, and so 
make him in every way a better citizen and better man. 

Sup't George Griffith — It is not my purpose to enter on any 
theoiH?tic discussion of this subject. Perhaps the greatest prac- 
tical help will be a simple recital of what we are doing in teach- 
ing history in the grades of our schools. I think you will give 
me credit for taking this course from no egotistic motive. Our 
work in history in the grades below the high school is along two 
distinct lines, one connected with the reading and one connected 
with a systematic recitation in history. First in regard to the 
reading. This is in three subdivisions. All our reading is 
divided into three kinds: first, reading that is to be done by the 
teacher to the class through the lower grades; second, a certain 
amount of reading that is to be done by the class in the recita- 
tion hour; third, a certain amount done by the pupils at home, or 
out of school hours. Furthermore, in planning this reading 
course, we try to follow, in all the grades, four distinct lines: 1) 
history and biography; 2) geography and travels; 3) science; 4) 
general literature. In the line of history and biography, I wish 
to speak fii^t of the reading that is done by the teacher. That 
can perhai>s be made more concrete by giving the names of some 
of the books used. In the first and second grades we begin with 
fables, myths and biographies. In general the historical work 
done in the lower grades is almost wholly biographic and gi-ouped 
around the lives of i>rominent jiersons. Farther along in the list 
of books which the teachers are to read to the pupils, I note, in 
the third grade. Burton's *S7<>/7/ of our vmintry and Bix>oks's His- 
toric boijs; in the fourth grade, Hawthorne's Tme storks from New 
Emjlaml historic, Coftin's Boys of '76; in the fifth grade, Abbott's 
AJe^nnder the Great; and in the sixth grade, Parton's Captains 
of industry and MoiTis s Historical talcs. 

Reading by the pupils. It may be said in this connection that, 
while we have the supi)lemontary readei-^ all through the grades, 
we use also a standard series of reading books through the first 
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five gi*ades. Beyoml that point the reading is entirely from books 
on literature, history, travel, biography, science, etc. 
Among our supplementary readers are the following: 

Grid« Title 

1 Fairy tale and fable 

2 Stories of the United States 
Old time stories retold 
In mythland 
Stories of the red children 

3 American life and adventures 
Great Americans 
Stories from Plato 
Stories of colonial children 

4 Stories of the chosen people 
American history stories 
Stories of industry 
Story of our country 
Historical reader 
Beginner's American history 
Story of the Romans 

7 Story of Greece 

8 Washington and his country 

Among the regular books for class use, beginning in the sixth 
grade, we have such books as Eggleston's Fir-at hook in American 
history; in the seventh and eighth grades the three books, Philip's 
Earhj Emjland, Miildla England and Modtrn EngUmd; in the ninth 
grade Ten boi/s and Ilendrick's History of Neic York. 

For the reading to be done at home we have a list of books 
recommended but not required, which are selected along the same 
four separate lines. The books suggested for each division com- 
prise several books of history and biography. 

So much for the reading. All the work in history so far de- 
scribed is done through the channel of reading and in connection 
with other work. Allow me to state right here at least one 
effect of that w^ork. I frequently inquire of teacher and pupil 
what kind of reading pupdls like best, and which are the mo^ 
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popular books. The replies show that there is no line of reading 
that compares with historical reading in popularity among the 
pupilfl of our schools. I do not know whether it is so elsew^hefre 
or not. To ray inquiries, that answer is given three* or four times 
as often as any other. The chief librarian of our public library 
told me that, during the months of October and November, after 
the children in the public schools had got back to their reading 
and were drawing books from the public library, they had re- 
duced the percentage of fiction in the general circulation of the 
library and had raised the percentage of history and biography 
a very perceptible degree. She said the percentage in fiction had 
bcH.»n reduced during those months from 78;^ to 72^3^ of the total 
circulation of the public library; and she attributed it almost 
wholly to the school childiren. li was the boys and girls from the 
l>ublic schools that were drawing and reading the histories in the 
public library. If children are guided rightly along this channel 
of historical ivading, they come to like it and get great good 
from it. 

Now just a word in regard to the systematic recitation in 
history. This is planned from the start — from the first and 
second grade through the entire nine grades. Do we teach his- 
tory in the lower grades? We certainly do, through biography 
and through the telling of stories for that purpose. This is one 
of the sources from which pupils obtain the subject-umtter to 
be expressed in their language work, and one of the best possible 
sources. Again, it is provided that through the fourth, fifth and 
sixth years there shall be an average of about one recitation a 
week in history. It may be one a week through the year or it 
may be five a week for eight weeks. It does not matter which, 
if the recitation be thoroughly conducted. These recitations are 
on topics assigned, which cover the subject of American history 
by the end of the sixth grade. Beginning with the seventh 
grade, we have the reading of three volumes of English history 
as a i)art of the reading work, and this is made the basis of some 
discussion and study of English history. Throughout the last 
half of the eighth and first half of the ninth grade we require 
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the daily etudy of American history with textbooks in the hands 
of the pupils, and such systematic work as is ordinarily covered 
by an elementary United States history class. During the last 
half of the ninth grade — we admit to the high school those who 
in June have made only eight and one half grades — ^we have a 
similar daily study of English history, and this is counted toward 
the high school course. 

AVhat benefits have we secured by this work in history as just 
outlined? I believe that w^e secure a real interest on the part of 
the children in historic persons and facts; a liking for, and a 
habit of, historical reading; and a fair knowledge of the elements 
of United States history and, by those who take the last half 
of the ninth grade, of English history. I believe the elementary 
American hietory, as it is ordinarily taught, can well be accom- 
plished a» early in the course as can the subject of arithmetic; 
that it is regularly and properly a part of the work of the grades, 
a preliminary subject. I would leave advanced American history 
for the senior year in the high school. 

Prin. Myron T. Scudder — Disclaiming any originality whatever 
for what I nm about to say on this topic, my remarks will be 
confined to a simple digest of some of the things that are being 
said concerning history for children in the grades, by those who 
are taking a wider, more comprehensive view of hietory tban com- 
monly obtains among teachers. Those who wish to get the most 
advanced thought and expression on this subject and know what 
is actually being accounplished with children should consult the 
Elementary scJkxpI record, and the Course of study, periodical* pub- 
lished in Chicago, the one by Prof. John Dewey's school (the Uni- 
versity school), the other by Col. Parker's, the Chicago institute. 

History for elementary grades is naturally quite different in 
its scope and method from the history for the more advanced 
grades. The very nature of the child determines this. First, 
there is the narrow range of experience, narrower far than is 
generally appreciated by teachers; the scant vocabulary, the ex- 
ceedingly few apperceptive elements, indeed practically none for 
the kind of history that we have all along presumed was the 
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'* pii)per thing " to introduce to children. Then the growth of 
brain and nervous S3'»tem, as well as of the muscular system, 
with their accomi>anying needs, inu^t be taken into consideration. 
What will api>eal to an older iK?rson is lost on a child, because 
his organism is not ready for it — will not react on it. And once 
more, the child's development consists chiefly of a sort of un- 
logical, si>oradic growing, an e[Ht(mnzing of the proce!!?ses of race 
growth, passing through jK^iods of development, the conditions 
of which are determined by the needs of the muscular and nervous 
systems rather than by those of the mind pure and simple; living 
in culture epochs, each micceeding one depending on one or more 
of those that have gone before; not even here, however, proceed- 
ing in what a priori considerations might iKid one to deem to be 
a logical sequence. 

From the above it maj' be inferred that history in the elemen- 
tary grades should not be a mere account of past happenings, 
with their reasons for being thus and so. These have little if 
any value for the child. iNor can history be studied chronolog- 
ically, or according to any logical arrangement of historic data, 
as history is usually undiU'stood. The usual textbook method of 
studying history seems entirely unfltted- to reach the interest of 
the child. Xor is the effort to make history palatable by the 
mere introduction of what are believed to be peculiarly significant 
myths and tales, and stories of travel, adventure and discovery, 
and biographies of noted individuals much of an improvement 
on the i^revailing textbook methods On the other hand, the his- 
tory teacher must take the child as he is, and at that very jwint 
enable him to gi^t a clearer notion than he ever had before of 
the social organism in which he is encysted — I was going to say, 
of which he forms a part. But it is because he is not yet a 
part of it that he needs history; history, however, of a kind not 
usually thought of when iM.»ople talk about history, but in the 
nature of what Prof. Dewey calls an '* indirect sociology", an 
" account of the forces and forms of social life." 

I can not do anything else so good here as to epitomize some 
of Prof. IJewey's (expressions on this point, some quoted directly, 
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others indirectly. " We can' no longer regard* history as a i*ecord 
of the past, the perusing of which will teach us what is beneficent 
and what is harmful in human conduct, and will impress us with 
the importance of avoiding the mistakes of the past and of fol- 
lowing the good. History includes much more than this, for it 
is a study of society, which shows it in its process of coming 
into existence. It is not merely an amassing of infonnation, but 
it is the ueing of information in constructing a vivid picture of 
how and why men did thus and so; achieved their successes and 
came to their failures. . . History thus regarded is emphasized 
in its economic and industrial phases, and teach<« children how 
to live, how to master and use nature so as to make it tributarv 
to the enrichment of human life. . . The child should be led 
to see man face tg face with nature, without capital, without 
tools, without manufactured materials. Step by step he should 
trace the develojmient of mankind from primitive conditions to 
the rich civilization of the present. He thus becomes interested 
in the way in which men lived, the tools they had, the inventions 
they made, and he is eager to repeat these processes, to remake 
the tools, rediscover the inventions, in short to live over again 
the principal epochs of the upward struggle. The stories of these 
efforts as well as of those who successfullv made them come in 
from time to time to broaden the view gained by participating 
in the chief industries and occupations that determined so largely 
the course of events in all ages." 

With such thoughts in mind an eight year coui-se of study may 
be planned, to be correlated with geography, literature, manual 
training and nature study, w^hich followed, say for two or three 
periods a week, or more if time can be found, will " induct a child 
into the experience of the race " in a way that is full of promise 
for the future welfare of that child, when as an adult he bends 
his shoulders to assume his share of the responsibilities of civili- 
zation. 

The work of the eight yeav^ must be very briefly summarized. 
Indeed time suffices to give but the barest hints. Wihen the child 
enters school at five or six yrars of age his interests are centered 
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in family life. His relations to society in general are exceedingly 
vague. With these relation's he has little concern, and practi- 
cally no inten^st. Not so, however, with the home life and its vari- 
ous forais of indiistry. A course of history, then b^ns with the 
chiUVs home life and the industries that group around it. He 
handles materials, experiments, and makes his own discoverieB. 
Stories are told to ©how how others grappled vAth the»e same 
home problems, and both literature and formal history- are drawn 
on to bi*Oiiden his view. 

But in his studv of the home the child is of course led tnci- 
dentally into a broader view of society and of his social relations. 
The many virtues, dnties, faults, etc. peculiar to men in their 
relations with one another come in for a share of attention and 
are illustrated through fables, myth« and other tales. The child 
comes also to realize that what he needs for existence — food, 
clothing, shelter, etc. — are the results of the labors of many i>eo- 
ple; so he must study hi.s environment and get an understanding 
of the occupations of the p<M>ple about him, and of the products of 
the neighborhmnl, mamifactured or natural, and some notion of 
the simpler phases of local self-government. 

It would/ se(nu that tlie next step logically would lead to a 
similar confederation of the. social life l>eyond his immediate 
neighborhood; yet this would soon take him far beyond his depth; 
the structun* of this wider range of industrial, political and soc- 
ial organization is too c*omiplex for him. An acquaintance, there- 
fore, with the simpler, more understandable form of human soc- 
iety to be found in the life of primitive peojiles, and in the 
earliest community life of well-knoA\ii races, is the next step in 
the process of inducting him into a proj>er comprehension of the 
complex life of the present. Participation in the daily exiperi- 
enceis of primitive life nuiy be actually secuivd to the child by 
a reali.stic dramatization in whixh Ik* do(\s many of the things in- 
cident to that life. He makes pottery, devisi*s w(»aiK>ii8 of offence 
and d(»fensi\ spin^-, weaves, sews, cooks, builds, tills the soil, plants 
crops, invents devices, establishes formt* of ginernment — in short, 
repeats th(» prin^iiwil stept^ or activities that in the evolution of 
society " make for righteousness '- and develop humanity. 
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From the study of, and diramatic participation in, primitive life, 
the elementary course in history carries the child in a similar 
way into eiarlier Gi-eek life and' then into Indian life, with its 
social and political developments »o well illustrated in the Iro- 
quois confederacy. But the aboriginal Indian w^s modified by 
contact with the whites; our course of study, therefore, may go 
on to d*eal with the co-ming of E»uropeans to this country, with 
exploration, emigration and colonization. Local history receives 
attention, and, following the lines of immigration back to their 
sources, the child may leam of other peoples and) civili^Mitionei, 
become acquainted with their environment, customs and political 
institutions, and thus get those apperceiving element© that ore 
essential to an undei-standiing of our own colonial hisitory and 
subsequent national development, as w^ell as of the general 
progress of civilization. 

Summarizing briefly by grades, the course in history might l>p 
arranged somewhat as follows: 

First and second years. Home or family life; ind'uS'tries of the 
home, necessities, conveniences, devices; relations of the mem- 
bers to one another; relations with other families; relations 
to the neighborhood in general; sources of food, clothing, build- 
ing materials, etc.; prevailing occupations. 
Third i/ear. Primitive life; cave men, lake dwellers, other prim- 
itive peoples; their problems of life and how they solved thenL 
Fourth ye<ir. The early Greeks; legendary and historic Indian 

life; the Iroquois confederacy. 
Fifth year. Local history; emigration, colonization; counties that 
contributed to our population; explorations; famous voyages; 
inventions; trade routes. 
Sixth year. American piontM^r and colonial history; colonies in 
their individual development; social and political institutions; 
industrial developmient ; colonial homes; comparisons with the 
development of European and Asiatic countries. 
Seventh year. Colonial history; colonies considered in their mu- 
tual relations; need for union; democratic ideals among the 
Greeks; Ramans; Anglo-Saxons; Iroqnois Indians. 
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Eighth yem\ Eiuij^land and America, Developmeut of the United 

States. 

ThpouffhO'Ut the entire course it must be i^niem.»bered that geog- 
raphy, literature, manual training, ind^ustrial art, hoone science, 
dramatic art, drawing and painting are intimately correlated with 
history, ex[)laining, interpreting and illusti-ating, throwing side 
lights on institutions, movements and events and enabling chil- 
dren, by living over again th(^ exi)eriences of mankind in its 
progress from primitive conditions to the civilization of today, 
to enter more appreciatively and sympathetically into the social 
organisim of which th(*y as adults, are to form a part. 

Inspector E. W. Lyttle — I am very happy to be here this after- 
noon and to have heard what 1 have in regard to the teaching 
of historv. Last vear we were asked to make an exhibition 
of historical methods and aids, but there was a more funda- 
mental topic before your committee at that time. We were 
scattering our energies over too many fields of history. We 
wei*e broadening out and were not deepening sufficiently, and, 
besides that, we had come to no conclusion at all in regard to 
the best order in which these different historical fields were to be 
surveyed. That was the problem that the committee had to 
deal with last vear. This vear we were enabled to take up the 
historical exhibition; and your committee have done what they 
could. Our president has very kindly supplemented all my ef- 
forts in this direction. I wish to say that I am indebted equally 
to my colleagues, who have given me efficient help at every step. 
I wish to thank also the schools that have generously responded 
to our needs, and the publishers who have cooperated with ns 
in giving so good an exhibit of historical material. 

There are one or two points, i)erhaps, that should be empha- 
sized in connection with history teaching. There are one or 
two points that have not been brought out this afternoon. One 
is, that one of the greatest benefits that we can get out of his- 
tory, particularly history in the grades, is the cultivation of the 
imagination. Let us try to get that. A great deal is done in 
our public schools and private schools today to kill the child's 
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imeginative powers. History rightly taught is one of the sub- 
jects that will help to strengtheii the imaginative powers of the 
child; and without this imaginative power our teaching of his- 
tory in the high school is certain to be dry dust and ashes. Xo 
wonder, when the pupil comes to the college, he thinks history 
a dry matter. 

Another point is this, which has been touched on very happily 
bv Prin. Scudder. In mathematics we have learned that the con- 
Crete must be presented before the abstract. Let us be sure 
of this in history also. In the upper grades at least and perhaps 
in the fii-^t year of the high school, if we would have the 
child receive much value from historical study, he must get 
at concrete history through narrative and biography. There 
is danger too in calling for much generalization save in the 
very la^t year of the high school, lest the pupil does not make 
these generalizations for himself but simply learn so much from 
the textbook or from his te^icher, learn, we will say, the unity 
of history from the textbook or from his teacher without the 
pleasure of discovering it for himself. That will be a mistake. In 
other words, let us be a little careful, as Prin. Scudder has said, 
not to overestimate the grasp and power and experience of the 
chidren in our teaching of high school history. 

WAYS AND MEANS IN CASES OF ABSENCE, TAKDINESS, 
INDIFFERENCE AND DISAFFECTION 

BY Sin»'T T. H. ARMSTRONG, MEDINA 

The subject assigned me embraces four subjects, somewhat 
related, yet sufficiently isolated to demand separate treatment. 
Tardiness and absence have offered a subject for educational 
discussion since free schools have been in existence; yet to the 
school man it is as full of vital interest today as 100 yeai-s ago. 
I can hardly be expected, in the time assigned, to add any novel 
or striking plans for the prevention of these troublesome school 
disorders, to those that have been repeatedly proposed by older 
and wiser teachers. It will be my province rather to review 
ways and means which are now, and have been for vears in use. 
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must be an elem'ent of force and that the primal element. The 
boy who will not come to school, must be made to come, all re- 
foniiers to the contrary notwithstanding. 2sow, having him in 
school, we may be able to get a more regular attendance than 
force can compel, by the use of some school stimulant; but at the 
proper time the stimulant must be withheld and real food admin- 
istered, such food as shall in a measure satisfy, yet always leave 
the child hungry. But he must have more than good whole- 
some food. The l>est food often causers indigestion, dyspepsia or 
a disordered liver. We must have good food prop(?rly adminis- 
tered. We can thus undemtand whv individual instruction is 
n^commended as an antidote for absence and tardiness. 

There can be no doubt that many children remain out of school 
because they ai-e discouraged; and they are discouraged because 
they are unable to keep pace with their fellows. Personal assist- 
ance and (»ucouragt*ment fix)m the teacher can not help inspiring 
interest, hope, and at last confidence and self-respect; and self- 
re«p(»cting pupils are seldom tardA'. 

But we must not forget that after all the^ real vital force in the 
schoolroom is and must be the teacher. Neither the prize nor 
the force syistem is wholly bad, nor the individual system per- 
fect. Each has its place, yet without the right kind of a teacher 
all are failures. It is not ^o much the system or device ae how 
the system or device is used. It is not what is said so much as 
how it is said. Poor methods will accomplish wonders in the 
hands of a skilled teacher; but the lK*«t methods ever devised 
by the ingenuity and experience of man must fail, if not properly 
applied. The plow is a useful device to loosen soil, but is an 
absolute failure when applied to the solid rock; the steam drill 
and explosives must then be used. lie would be an ignoramus 
indeed who would use these implements interchangeably; yet just 
such blunders are of daily occurrence in the schoolroom. Dif- 
ferent kinds of soil are suited to diffei^ent productions. Tobacco 
will not grow in a rice field; yet we take intellects as varied as 
the soils, sow therein the same intellectual seed, and the result 
too often is not a thrifty, well develo|RMl. fruitful plant. 
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What I have said thus f<ar will apply with equal force to the 
rest of our subject, indifference and disaffection. It ehould be 
noted, however, that indifference may be the cause of absence or 
tardinesfi, and disaffection the cause of indifference; disaffection 
thus becomes answerable for much. And now, I suppose, I must 
tell you the ways and means to cure this fatal school epidemic. 
If by this I am expected to tell you what devices I would use, I 
must decline to do so. I can not, unless I understand the case 
and its cauee. I can stop only to give what I regard as the most 
essential qualities of the one who is to deal with the difficulty. 

The germs are always present to a greater or less degree when- 
ever a change of teachers takes place, either in the room or school 
system. Perhaps all is oMer and pupils all devotion to a prede- 
cessor; perhaps all is disorder, with the strong desire to continue 
under the old rc^gime. In either ca«e disaffection is likely to arise, 
and just here is where skill, energy and decision, tempered with 
sympathy, are essential qualities of the i>erson who is to succeed. 
If he enters on his duties with the idea that there mufit be an 
immediate reformation, that the past has all been bad, and his 
plan only is good; if he forgets that he is at lea«t a gentleman 
and begins his care<?r with public denunciation of his predecessor 
and his methods, if he is jeiilous of the devotion held for his prede- 
cessor, he most likely will meet failure. In such emergencies, he 
must be quick to see, slow yet decisive in action, he must not for- 
get that the pupils have little regard for him as yet, and he 
must patiently bide hi8 time before gaining their affection. Im- 
patience and irritabilit}" should never characterize his actions; 
in general he should treat the disaffected one as if the disaffec- 
tion did not exist; never in any way taking cognizance of his 
petty efforts to manifest his displeasure, so long as there is no 
breach of discipline. But, if it becomes necessary to discipline 
him, he should do so in such a manner that there can be no doubt 
in his mind that the teacher is just, sincere, honest, and inter- 
ested in his welfare. Above all things, avoid fulsomeness and 
flattery. Js^ever by the slightest hint or intimation should the 
offender feel that the teacher is courting his good will. Pupils 
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are quick to discover weakne^ in their teachers. If they dis- 
cover the slightest desire on the part of the teacher to court popu- 
larity or crave the good will of the disaffected, then disaffection 
is sure to increase. On the contrary, the etelf-possessed and judi- 
cious teacher will soon lead his pupils to feel the desire and 
necessity of throwing aside the disaffection and conforming them- 
selves to the general spirit of the school. 

The aim of this pai>er has not been to present any Utopian 
device for the cure of the evils enumerated in its title, but to 
emphasize the necessity of using such devices as are demanded 
by the circumstances and applying them with intelligence, above 
all to make clear that on the intelligence and tact of the teacher 
reslft the success of any device. 

Thursday evening, 27 December 

Dr Peabody, who has charge of the department of liberal arts 
in the Pan-American exposition, explained in detail the matter 
of the allotment of space and how it was proposed to install the 
various exhibits, and asked the cooperation of the principals iu 
making the educational exhibit a success. 

Dr H. L. Taylor presente<l the following r(?6olution and motion: 

Rcaolvvd, That it is the sense of the acad<miic principals, in 
holidav conference assembled, that New York slate should be 
worthily represented in her educational exhibits at the Pan-Amer- 
ican exposition, at Buffalo; that, to expedite this and to aid Dr 
Peabodv iu his work, an advisorv committen^ of four, with Dr 
IVabody as chairman, should be secured for the purpose of deter- 
mining what th(* educational exhibits shall be, as space warrants; 
that this advisory committei^ should comprise a representative 
app(»iuted by the d(»partmeiit of public instruction, a superin- 
tendent of schools of the state of New York elected by the 
Grammar principals association now in holiday conference assem- 
bled, a i^epresentative of the University of the State of New York, 
and a i)rincipal of a high school in the state of New York, elected 
by this l)ody. And I move that a committer? be now appointed 
for the purpose of conferring with the various interests involved 
in the resolution, su^h committee to report to us tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

[The president api)ointed as such committee Prin. R. A. Taylor, 
Prin. James Winneand Sec. Arms.] 
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RATIONAL EDUCATION 

Dr Lawrence T. Cole — WTien I was asked to speak to you on the 
«abject, " Rational ed'ucation, specially in the pre-college stage '', 
my first impulse wa® to follow the example of the men in the par- 
able, who " all with one consent began to make excuse ", and to 
plead, ** I have bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go 
and see it '', or " I have 'bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to 
prove them: I pray thee have me excused". However, when I 
considered the fate of those who gave these excuses, and remem- 
bered, moreover, that he who had fir^t been asked to speak here 
on this subject had shifted the invitation to me by pleading the 
third excuse of the parable, I resolved to avoid so great a lack 
of originality, and ask you to receive me charitably as one of the 
" poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind ", or, at least, 
as one from the highways and the hedges who ha^ been compelled, 
possibly without a wedding garment, to come in. 

It is largely as such a one that I must speak to you; for you 
are specialists^, with a large accumulated experience in methods 
and problems of secondary education, and even now in the thick 
of the struggle in which, for the greater part, I can have only 
the place of the spectator, or, at most, one who joins in the pur- 
suit of the foe, whom you, who have borne the brunt of the bat- 
tle, have already started in his flight. In the consideration of 
thi« fact I would find another reason for hesitating before under- 
taking this paper, were it not that education may legitimately 
be regarded from two distinct points of view, at one of which, at 
least, I may be allowed to take my stand. 

Education may be regarded as either a process or a product, 
and, as " the proof of the pudding is in the eating ", so the ration- 
ality of a particular method or program in education is beet 
tested by the question, " Does it produce rational men, well- 
balanced, clear-sighted, qnick and sure of understanding, and 
fully developed in all their nature?" If this be true, and we 
agree that rational education is that which produces rational 
men, then there are few men who ought to ibe in a ibetter posi- 
tion to judge of the rationality of any given system of education 
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than the head of a college, specially the head of a small college, 
in which one has the best opportunity to know the minds of the 
students, not only by means of the recitations and marks that 
they make, but by the much lesfi deceptive test of personal ac- 
quaintance and intercourse. We get a sort of perspective in such 
a position that, from the nature of the case, the teacher can not 
obtain, and we have peculiar facilities for ascertaining whether 
a school has really educat(*d a man rationally, i. e. has prepared 
him to advance readily, intelligently, and efficiently to the next 
«itage of his edu(?ation, whether he recc^ives it in the shop, the 
office, the college or the professional school. You will bear with 
me, then, if from this point of vantage, I occasionally reverse my 
positive argument and, assuming the role of critic — an appreci- 
ative one, I assure you, indicate what I consider some of the ir- 
rational elements in present day secondary education, judged by 
its products as they come to us in college. 

It will be readily seen that the present speaker has -but little 
confidence in purely a priori, rational systems of any kind, in so 
far as the}- remain merely such; and, in his opinion, the analogy 
between what is often termed " mtional education " and the old>- 
fashioned, but now discredited, " rational psychology " is too 
close not to suggest a caveat to any intelligent student of the 
history of thought. The origin, the methods and the standards 
of these two ** rational '" svstems are so nearly identical that 
one can not avoid a suspicion that their results may be in the 
end, equally unsatisfactory. The outcome of extending theo- 
rotic principles, adopted merely for the purposes of logical analy- 
si<ri and discussion, into the practical field of action and making 
out of them a final, dogmatic program or method, is likely to 
be as dististrous in the training of the mind as in the science of 
the mind. Indeed, it is hard to see how this can be avoided; for 
any conceivable a priori system of ** rational education " ex- 
presses, in the fii'st place, but the segment of the general prob- 
lem that appears most clearly to the originator of the system 
from his own particular angle. Not only are its limitations 
those of the subjective temperament and more or less distorted 
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deiKU'tmeut of pedagogy and education^in our colleges and uni- 
versitit**^, there has been developed a tendency, such as always 
api>eai^ under such conditions, to emphasize the theory at the 
exi)eu«e of the practice, the method rather than the subject- 
imitter and purpose, the form rather than the matter. Men 
have come to think that the secret of .being a good) teacher Ilea 
in the mastery and slavish follorwin^ of the theoretic method of 
this or that famous professor of pedagogy. The result of this is 
that we have a large number of teachers who are mastens of the 
th(H>ry of education, who can talk glibly on the latest approved 
ttnininology of the psychology of education and kindred sub- 
jects, but who can not teach. I suppose there are few heads of 
educational institutions, whether of school or college, who have 
not experienced bitter disappointment mingled with wonder at 
the lamentable inefficiency as teachers of men who have achieved 
the highest reputation possible to one of their years and experi- 
ence as masters of the theory of education. Truly we may be 
permitted to make the paraphrase: Doctor fvascitur, nan fit — even 
by the greatest universities and normal schools. 

Among the few practical principles which I brought aiway from 
the study of homiletics in my seminarian days was one repeatedly 
enunciated by the professor after he had been examining the 
invertebrate, amorphous conglomerations which most of us 
handed in under the name of sermons. ^' Gentlemen ", he would 
say, "never write a sermon without first making a definite out- 
line of what you intend to say; but remember that it is only the 
lower types of animals that wear their skeletons on the outside.'' 
The external use of the skeleton is not, I fear, confined to aima- 
teurs' sermons. 

The fact is that true rational education depends on a living 
personal relation between the indiWdual teacher andi the individ- 
ual pupil, and any method or condition which hinders this vital 
connection must inevitablv tend to make the education more or 
less irrational. The resort to any method not the spontaneous 
product of the teacher's otvti interest and judgment, however 
much he may have assimilated from reading or lectures, can not 
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but weaken this personal relation and' make, out of an activity 
BO natural that the doing of it well has in it many of the marks 
of a work of genius, a strained, artificial thing, whose funda- 
mental unreality is felt by no one so quickly as by the pupil. 
Rational education demands of the teacher flexibility and adapt- 
a/bility, that quick instinct which intxiitively perceives what is 
needed in a given case, and that Socratic " daimon " which warns 
him from processes and methods inapplicable to the cafie in point, 
and saves one from blind irrationality. The place of this can 
never be taken by any hard and fast a priori system of education, 
much l€«s by another's system. Works on education are worse 
than uficless to the teacher who can not assimilate their principles 
and adapt them to the present situation, with its three primary 
factors of teacher, eiiuipment and pupil. The method, in its ap- 
plication, at least, must be one's own to be of the highest effi- 
ciency, the expression of one's own mental life, one's own judg- 
ment brought to bear on the present concrete problem. Origi- 
nality, genuineness, insight, spontaneity, flexibility, adaptability, 
rather than improved methods or machinery, express what educa- 
tion need» today. It is the old, old story of Mark Hopkins and 
the log. 

And yet, in spite of all this, we all do have our theory of what 
rational education is, and the lines on which it ought to proceed; 
and in this we are right, if we only recognize the fact that this 
theory must be, for practical purposes, very general, a sort of 
outline, valid, for the greater part, only for us, and one which 
we stand always ready to modify in order to satisfy the actual 
situation. I have my theory, which, from my point of view, 
seems to be the rational procedure for effective education, though 
for you it might be quite meaningless and inadequate. De 
aspectu, as well as de gustibus, non (Usputandum. How^ever, I do 
not intend to retail it to you — the time forbids, and, besides, it 
would not be worth your while, though it serves me very well 
for a working plan. What I do want to do is to emphasize the 
importance of what I consider the two main steps, or better, per- 
haps, the two chief goals at which education ought to aim in 
order to be rational. 
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The first result to be aimed at in rational or common sense 
l)re-colIege education corresponds in a general wa}', as I repre- 
sent it to mvself, to the psychologic process which we call per- 
ception. It i.s nothing more or leiss than producing in the student 
a clear perception of the subject under discussion^ whether this 
be an individual principle in Grreek grammar or a ]>henomenon 
in biology, or, on the other, the sum total of phenomena which 
are grouped under one subject in our curriculum. The first step 
in education, as in the develoi)ment of mental life, is to gain a 
number of clear perceptions, impressions, ideas — call them what 
you will — as the stuff out of which the ultimate result of the 
process is to be made, the bricks in the edifice of knowledge. 
Thus this stage will follow pretty closely in it« development the 
laws of perception. The object must be presented under favor- 
able conditions to attract the attention, attention must be suf- 
ficiently sustained and intent really to take in the characteristics 
of the object, and the object ought to be repeatedly presented 
to the mind in order that the impression gained at the first pre- 
sentation of the object may be reinforced and strengthened, any 
gaps in the first percept fillc^l in, and the whole made definite, 
concise and permanent. In this stage the importance of active, 
sustained, *' focused " attention must be emphasized. ** Dis- 
persed " or '* distributed '' attention will not do the work. As in 
logic we find that one of the first retjuisites for valid reasoning 
is the clearness, definiteness and well understood significance of 
the terms, so in education, which ought to be logical in its pro- 
cedure, the first object to be attained is clearness of perception 
with regard to the groups of phenomena which cohere together 
and make up what we call ** subjects '\ My thesis with regard 
to this phase of education is that clear, definite perception is of 
far more importance than mere number and variety of objects of 
perception, even taking into account the value of numerous points 
of ccmtact and varied interests dependent thereon. 

Xow some of us who have to take the boys who have passed 
through the high school or academy, and lead them on through 
the college stage of their education, think that we detect in many 
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instancoe — not all, by any means, but enougfi to cause us thought 
and anxiety — a loss of efficiency which we can trace to no other 
source than to a neglect of this principle. In the tremendous 
broadening of the scope and curriculum of the preparatory school 
as well as the college, there has come a natural temptation to let 
the scholar have a fling at the whole encyclopedia of sciences 
during h'm i^chool course. I realize fully the value of placing the 
pupil in touch with as many typical subjects as may be, in order 
to bring out the natural bent of his mind, to let him *' find him- 
self", if this can be done with any degree of fairness to the 
various subjects. But, in the multiplicity of subjects, unthought 
of in that ccmnection a generation ago, there lies the danger that 
we shall, in trying every subject on every student, lay a burden 
on the pupils^ shoulders which they, no more than their fathers, 
are able to bear. 

"Many a true word is spoken in jest"; and you will pardon 
me, if I illustrate what m going on in the mind of the people (for 
this has ceased to be merely an academic question) by a very 
unacademic quotation with which, I have no doubt, some of you 
are' familiar. I had my attention called the other day to a " Fable 
in slang " by a writer in one of the New York papers. The 
" fable " recounts the experience of a " teacher of the old school " 
who takes his daughter's classes during her illness. " Well, chil- 
dren," he asks when he has called the school to order, " what do 
you take up first; reading, writing or arithmetic?" Whereupon 
the small girl with large glasses who occupies the tvont seat re- 
plies, '^ Well, you must be a back number. We don't study such 
things as that in school nowadays." *' W%at in the world do 
you do, then? " " Oh, first we design wall paper, then we dissect 
a rat, and then we do a few stunts in biology and entomology." 

I think men who are engaged in college w^ork appreciate as 
fully as anyone can who is not the actor in the case, the many con- 
flicting forces and annoying hindrances which beset the school 
teacher on every side — the absurd whims of uneducated trustees, 
the foolish foibles of fond parents, the necessity of trying to 
make something out of scholars who are totally unfitted for any 
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sort of effective discipline, because they have been taught by all 
their short lives' experience that they have a divinely given right 
to refuse absolutely to do anything whatsoever that does not 
suit their caprice at the passing moment, and who demand some 
new thing every week. We are all obliged at times to pursue 
the line of least resistance, and let others shoulder the responsi- 
bility for the consequences. But I, for one, can not persuade my- 
self that the great dissipation of energy which is becoming the 
reproach of our modern education is altogether due to extra- 
scholastic influence. We who have to do with education must 
strike a fairer balance between multiplicity of points of contact 
and thoix)ugh, sustained, effective effort and discipline, prose- 
cuted in spite of tedium and difficulty, till something definite is 
accomplished, in one or two departments at least. 

The effect of this too great multiplicity of subjects in the pre- 
college stage of education, and the dainty sips at all the springs 
of knowledge, without a realh^ good wholesome draft at any, 
manifests itself when the pupil comes to college in two ways. 
First, it results in an inadequate preparation for pursuing in col- 
lege the stud}' of any individual subject. Men who ^* dabble " 
* get only a ** smattering.'' For this reason we in the colleges 
are obliged to spend much unnecessary time and effort, for both 
teacher and pupil, overwork that is properly of the pre-college 
stage, repairing the breaches left by too hasty building. We are 
made to realize fully that raising a superstructure on insecure 
foundations is ]>erilous for both builder and building. I could 
multiply instances of this sort which have come under my obser- 
vation, but one will suffice. A student entered St Stephen's col- 
lege with a diploma from one of the best high schools in the 
state, and with — pardon me, O ye disposers of our fate — with 
regents certificates for all entrance requirements, including those 
in French. After a while he entered one of the college courses 
in French, and, to the amazement of the instructor, it transpired 
that, if he were asked to pronounce any French word, he would 
be obliged to reply, " Jenny says pass doo toot " {Je ne 8ai8 pas du 
tout), because the only French pronunciation he knew was the 
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one he had found in the margin of Webster's " Unabridged." 
We could not allow a man to pass our courses in that condition, 
and yet we had been certified that he had a good general elemen- 
tary knowledge of the language. 

The second way in which this defect manifests itself in college 
work is in the general ineflSciency of students whose attention 
has been stretched to the breaking point. Their power of con- 
centration appears to be weakened by the strain, and they attack 
any new subject with an attitude analogous to " disx>ersed atten- 
tion '\ They have mastered and really appropriated nothing in 
their school work; and it is rather late to begin when they have 
come to the college stage. They lack strength of purpose to work 
manfully at any subject which does not interest them at the first 
glance. They do not care whether there is good solid meat in 
the nut, if the shell has to be broken first. They lack power to 
attack a subject earnestly, understandingly and with confidence, 
and persistent purpose; and this, I need not remind you, has its 
effect on the moral as well as intellectual life of the student. 
No, this, at least, is not the mark of rational education; and I 
must repeat my thesis of this section of my pajJer: Thorough mas- 
tery of a few subjects is as much (some of us think more) to \f^ 
desired in pre-coUege education as a mere dabbling in a multiplic- 
ity of courses representing a large segment of the encyclopedia 
of sciences. 

The other main object at which, I take it, rational education 
should aim, is more or less dependent on this first one_, and corre- 
sponds, in general, to the process of conception. It consists in 
the development of that large view of the subject-matter in gen- 
eral which enables the student to see beyond the particular 
course, to get his perspective and to coordinate the various groups 
in the curriculum, to give each its place in such a philosophy of 
life as he is able to construct at that stage in his development. 
This stage is not necessarily subsequent in time to the step just 
considered. The two ought to go on together, and no accretions 
to the student's store of knowledge ought to remain for any 
length of time isolated and unrelated to the rest. Nor, for this 
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very reason, is siieli a process as thi« premature in the pre-coHege 
etage in education. That it in almost an impossibility in the 
prestmt kaleidoscopic character of our curriculum I am ready to 
admit, but this is juet the point for which I am contending. The 
education that attempts so many and such various things that the 
average pupil can not obtain either a cletir perception of what in 
involved in particular courses, nor an intelligent concept of what 
it all meams, will accomplish fibout as much as the man who 
attempts to do the liouvre in an hour and a half. This exhibition 
of the meaning of education in general, and the reaj«*on for the 
study of the specific subject in particular, must be begun in the 
pre-college etage, if the student is ever to be anything more than 
a temporary recei>tacle, to be thoroughly emptied out with each 
examination. We who have to do with the college stage of edu- 
cation feel that we are unnecessarily handicapped in our work 
by the too frecpient absence of coherence in the mental furniture 
of the men who come to us. My contention with regard to this 
part of the subject is that a school ought not to prescribe in its 
curriculum more studies than the average student can not only 
gain some definite knowledge of, but also, to a reasonable de- 
^l^e, connect and coordinate. We allow too much time to side 
issuer. The inability to give a good and sufficient reason why he 
is, or has be<*n, studying a certain subject, the incapacity to use 
the information or principles gained in one subject in the study 
of another, and the apparent isolation in which the different 
sciences stand in his mind, form one of the weak and irrational 
pointfi in the education of today. Whether this has always been 
»o, and must forever vex us, I can not say; but it forms one of the 
problems for those who are aiming at a rational education. 

After several years of observation while a graduate student in 
Michigan, Harvard and Columbia, and some experience as the 
head of a small church college, I feel sure that these three points 
are, in general, what we must try to better, if we are to make our 
education reallv rational: 

1 We must emancipate ourselves from slavery to any great 
name or the system conn(H.*teil with it; for by constant work at 
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our awn methods, alone, shall we escape artificiality and formal- 
ism, and conseiiuent weakness in our teaching. 

2 We muet give the student a chance to accomplish something 
definite with a subject before we push him on to new work. 

3 We must give the student some idea of what it is all about, 
help him to assimilate and coordinate, in order that he may have 
intelligence in his work and a motive for study. 

If the new education, in which many of us repose the most 
confident hope, is really to do the work of which the children of 
this country stand most in need, it must strike a balance with 
the old education, and the watchwords for the working out of a 
rational education as the result of this combination, must be, in 
general, the three characteristics for which we have been plead- 
ing: adaptability and spontaneity in method; clearness and 
thoroughness in knowledge; and keen insight and sure, judgment 
in the unification of that knowledge. Hie labor, hie opus est. 

Inspector C, F. Wheelock — As I have had no opportunity to read 
the paper jusit presented, I shall be obliged to discuss the topic 
rather than the paper. You who have just heard the x)aper know 
that it needs no diseussion; for it is an aible presentation of the 
swbject. I have tried to formulate in terms that should be in- 
telHgible to myself what I mean by a rational edueation. While 
the terms in which I shall express myself will be quite different 
from those usedl by the writer of the paper, I presume that, when 
either shall be translated' into the terms of the other, there will 
be very little difference in our views. 

I findf four quite distinct features which seem to me essentials 
of a rational education. The first of these is discipline, which I 
shall define for my purpose as the ability to do things. It in- 
cludes the ability to perform ph^-sieal acts and the ability to do 
things with the mind, but the disoiplinary training is in all cases 
that which results in the ability to do. Disciplinary training to 
be really valuable should be carried' to such an extent that the 
expenditure of mental effort is the least possible; that the doing 
gives pleasure; and finally, that the doer is conscious of his abil- 
ity to do the thing, to do it accurately, to do it every time he 
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tries, and to do it with pleasure. The proeees of training a stu- 
dent of instnimental music illustrates very well what I wish to 
say. The student of the piano proceeds from the laborioua 
processes of his first exercise® after thousands of repetitions to a 
stage where very little mental effort is needed to control the me- 
chanical actions. T^ter on he finds the action positively pleas- 
uraible. He is thoroughly disciplined in this one direction when 
he is conscious of his ability to strike the right note evei-y time. 
This consciousness of ability is the power that should result from 
discipline in education. The person who is trained to do any- 
thing to such an extent that he feels this consciousness of the 
ability to do is to that extent rationally educated. 

The second essential of a rational education is the possession 
of useful knowledge. Much of the subject-matter studied' in our 
schools is not useful knowledge, but, notwithstanding that, I have 
no sympiithy with those who decry the acquiring of exact knowl- 
edge as an essential in the process of education. There is a lar^e 
body of fact which we must acknowledge as useful and as abso- 
lutely necessarv' to every educated person. Such matter is the 
ability to read and write and spell our own language, to have a 
mastery of a vocabulary which includes the terms in w^hich fairly 
well educated ]>ersons express themselves concerning matters of 
general interest; the .ability to |)^rform the common computa- 
tions of arithmetic readily and to apply these computations' in 
the common affairs of life; an accurate kno>vledige of the elements 
of geography and history and of literature. All this and much 
more maj' be counted useful to all. In the process of educating, 
such matter may and should be used as the means of giving the 
discipline already referred to. 

In naming what I consider the third essential of a rational 
education, I f(^l that I shall differ somewhat from the view ex- 
pressed in the paf>er. The third (essential I call the establishing 
of points of interest. Outside of that body of fact which I have 
sfK>ken of as useful knowledge, which of necessity covers only a 
narrow field, there is the great univei'se of knowledge which none 
can master but with some of which all may have some limited 
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acquaintance. We haA^e been accustomed to hear the term, 
" smattering ", applied to such knowledge, and that was a term 
of reproach. Dean Briggs of Harvard has i-ecently given us the 
expression, *^ bowing acquaintance", w^hich is a very happy one 
to characterize the kind of knowledge to which I now refer. I 
would not for a moment have you suppose that this kind of 
knowledge could take the place of the discipline or of the useful 
knowledge already described, for it could not. But, granted that 
the person has the discipline and the useful knowledge, we should 
not consider him rationally educated till he has this bowing 
acquaintance with a somewhat extendied field. It is a distinct 
advantage to have as large a bowing acquaintance as possible in 
other fields and along other lines. I would not consider any edu- 
cation rational that did not cover this wider field. Man is, or 
at least should be, a social l>eing. A scheme of ed'ucation that 
does not take that fact into consideration is incomplete. A ibow- 
ing acquaintance with nuany subjects gives one points of interest 
in and points of contact with one's fellow man. The most unin- 
teresting, the most unhappy, the most useless person socially is 
the specialist who has no bowing acquaintances outside his special 
field. The bowing acquaintance is the opportunity for living, 
the opportunity for entertainment, the opportunity for taking up 
new interests when old ones fail. I think I should not agree 
with the writer of the paper in my estimate of the college student 
who had a regents diploma but who could not pronounce French. 
It is well to be able to pronounce French with a Parisian accent, 
but it is far better to be able to read a French book so as to get 
its contents, without being able to pronounce a word, than to 
know nothing of French. If the student who was referred to in 
the imix^r had the discipline that comes from careful study of 
Latin, Greek and mathematics, he is to be commended for getting 
a bowing acquaintance with French. If the choice had to be 
made between the ability to pronounce French and the ability to . 
read French, I am sure we would all agree to take the latter. 
I have an acquaintance who is a college gradiuate, who can not 
add a column of figures; but college edncation is not to be wholly 
condemned on that account. 
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Another important fact to be noted in this ronnection is that 
mo«t of the subjects in our school curriculum may he put into 
the useful knowledge class or the bowing acquaintance class at 
will, as circumstances seem to rcnjuire in any particular case. 
We fretiuently make the mistake of dropping some subject from 
our course of study because we get the notion that we can not 
teach it as thoroughly as it should be taught. The present con- 
dition of the science work in this state furnishes an example. 
You will remember that the science teachers a year ago i*ecom- 
mended that we give cmly full year courses in each of the sciences, 
and that a larger |)rofK)rtion of the time given to each subject 
be 8i>ent in the hiboratory. Now I believ(» that this is all good 
if it is ]K)«tsibIe. Tlie science laboratory work furnishes a most 
valuaible disicipline, some of which every student should have if 
possible; but, when I am asked if physics should be dropped be- 
cause the laboratory can not be pi^ovidod, I do not hesitate to 
answer, no! ^fanv vears ago I had a course of about 10 weeks 
in physics — we called it natural philosophy then — iu the old 
Whitestown seminary. It was a pure textbook course. The 
professor heard the recitation, and at rare intervals 'brought out 
the air pump or the electric machine and performed some start- 
ling experiment before the class. There was no lal:K)ratory work 
at all, and very little that conld b(» called disciplinary work in 
any direction; and still I have no hesitation in sa\ing that I 
never had a more profitabh* (M)ui'S(\ A large number of important 
phenomena w(»re brought to my attention in such a way that 
they have b(»en interesting to me ever since. Do not omit any 
science from your course of study Ix^causi^ you can not get every- 
thing from that science. 

20 weeks of physics from a textbook is not as good as 40 weeks 
with a laboratory, but it is better than nothing, and it is profit- 
aible if vou can do no better. 

A person may have disci[)line of a c(»rtain kind, he may have 
useful knowledge, he may have established many points of inter- 
est outsidie of these, and still fall short of rational education, if 
he lacks the spirit which makes him a part of a busy world. 
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When the speaker last evening told us that one of the greatest 
curses of the improperly ediucated man is inertia, I immediately 
recalled the diefinition of inertia that I had learned in the 10 
weeks course in physics — '' the property of matter by virtue of 
which it is unable to change its state of rest or of motion "; and 
it occurred to me that inertia under right conditions is one of 
the desirable qualities. If, in addition to the other essential 
qualities that I have named, the student can be sent out from 
school ill motion and in possession of that inertia that will keep 
him going, he may be calle<l a rationally educated person. Call 
this last element what you will; inertia of motion, spirit, ambi- 
tion, go, push, it is one of the essentials, and the process of ed*u- 
cation that does not look to this as one of its results is defective. 

I have verv little to sav as to the method bv which these re- 
suits may be reached. I think that doing is the only process that 
will train to do; and everlasting repetition is the only process 
that will secure the result I have called discipline. The securing 
of useful knowledge follows the same line. If I were asked to 
mention the best work on teaching with this si>ecial purpose in 
view, I should name the classic which we all used in our ehild- 
hood and can never forget, " The house that Jack built." The 
process there exemplitied, of stating a fact, adding a related faet, 
repeating the com>bination and then adding another, repeating all 
from the beginning in their relations to one another — this process 
gives us about all there is to say aibout getting accurate knowl- 
edge. ^^ 

The subject-matter to be used is open to choice. I do not thank 
tliat there is any piirtieular subject or set of subjects haying 
special cHl'ucating effects that may not be seeurcHl from other sub- 
jects. There are, however, some principles that may guide us. 
A subject like Latin or Greek, that leadfe on from year to year, 
is of better disciplinarv* \^lue than one that stops short at the 
end of 20 weeks; while, on the other hand, we may get a valuable 
bowing acquaintance with some subjects in a few weeks. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the finished product of a rational 
system of education should be a well roundied man. It should 
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be a man who is disciplined, a man who has a store of useful 
knowledjge, a man who lias as many points of contact with the 
world outside of himself, with history, with literature, with na- 
ture, as he possibly can have, and who has the spirit that ought 
to come from the acquiring of these things. The man who has a 
disciplined mind and that alone, with a small store of useful facts, 
a specialist in ^me one department of knowledge, h«is a backbone 
of an education, it is true, but a backbone alone does not make a 
man. That is only a part of the skeleton of a man. It lacks the 
rounding and strengthening that are given- by other tissues. 
Such a man lacks points of contact with his fellow men. He is 
likely to forget that he has duties to society as well as to his 
profession: he is narrow. But the man who, in addition to that, 
has a bowing aciiuaintance with a large nuniiber of subjects, comes 
into social relations not only with his fellow men, but with the 
world around him. Give him in addition the inertia of motion 
that ought to result in the process of acquiring these things, and 
you have the product that our schools should aim to produce. 

Sup't A. B. Blodgett — ^fr \\'he(4o<jk baid that he was handi- 
capped by not having read the paper he was to discuss. I am 
doubly handicapped. I also have not read thepaptT; and I have 
been sitting here for an hour by the side of Inspector Wheelock, 
and he has not told me a word of what he was going to say. I 
shall present a few simple things, ami let you draw your conclu- 
sions as to how they touch a rational system of education. I can 
not forbear refemng to one thing that was bi-ought out by the 
speaker of last evening. He sought, in a pleasant way, to throw 
back on the educators of the country the resjwnsibility for a 
certain sort of failures which are apparent in the businc*ss world. 
Now, for myself, I never felt any of that resix)iisibility except 
in so far as I, in my weakness as an instructor, failed to do 
what might be done for the individual pupil who i-ecited to me. 
We have to take the boy as he is; and for what he is, we are 
not respomsBble. The Creator alone is resjionsible for a great 
many of the decrepit minds and characters that we have to deal 
with, and He alone is able to bear the responsibility. 
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Inspector Wheeloiik has touched on one of the points which I 
have noted here, viz, the " spirit of work " as the strongest ele- 
ment iiif rational education. All along the line from the kinder- 
garten to the university, every one should be made to work, not 
for the same ninnber of hours of course, yet with all the jxywer 
and application of which he is capable. I ibecame tired some 
years ago of that idea which seemed' to possess the minds of 
educators for a long period', the idea of '' development ^\ You 
may have heard something about it. It seemed to Ibe the opinion 
that everything should be develoi>ed till there was absolutely 
nothing left for the child to do for himself. How can a child 
become strong intellectually, if his mental food is pulverized so 
fine that there i» nothing left for him to masticate? We ought 
to get rid of that idea of development, and put the child at work. 
Let him run up against something that calls for all the thinking 
power he possesses. Here is a mistake that we make, teachers. 
We help the child just when we ought to keep away from him. 
When he is beginning to think, to grasp and work out the question 
for himself, we step in and help him, as we imagine, when as a 
matter of fact we retard his progress. The best lesson I ever 
received along this line was during my early teaching. It came 
through the study of a difficult problem in arithmetic. I used to 
think of it the last thing at night and the first thing dn the morn- 
ing. I spent some of my Saturday afternoons in the schoolroom 
covering the blacl^board with figures, and would then sit back 
and look at them, studying and thinking and working; and I re- 
call the Indian war whoop I gave when the solution became clear 
to me. I had worked nearly two years on that problem; yet it 
was not simply the solving of it that was of great value to me. 
It was the thought and the earnest attention that I gave it during 
all that time, the growth of mind, will and character that its 
study and solution involved. 

The study hour is the hour of greatest benefit. We magnify 
the recitation sometimes; we magnify it as to length when we 
ought to magnify it as to quality. The study time is the im- 
portant feature; and, when the child can sit down with his 
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assigned lesjson, and put his whole attention into it, and ab- 
stract or withdraw himself from all his surro-undings, he is on 
the road to the best mental training to Ik* had. I am called up 
by telephone once in a while to an^w(*r some question from the 
state department at Albany or from Ihe regents office, and I find 
myself in just that condition of mind that the pupil ought to be 
in when he is studying. I siH^m to listen all the way along the 
line till I hear a familiar voice at the other end. The attention 
that I give to that telephone recn^iver and it^ message is the sort 
of attention that we ought to induce pnpil^ to give to tlve work 
in hand; i. e. to bring in every necessary faculty and center it 
directly on the iKiint to be learne<l. How are we going to do 
this? I would stop the idea of so much development, and would 
put into every lesson something that would make the child think. 
Sometimes we do too much inhuming for the children, when we 
ought to have them at work. They ought to be doing all the 
while. 

As to courses of study, every principal or sui)erinten<lent mnet 
have a definite reason for eadi item in his course of study. We 
hear a great deal in these days about the fads, cooking, sewing, 
nature study and the like. A gr(*at many |XH)j)le want just that 
course of ^tudy which in the '})riefest })ossible time will bring 
the almighty dollar. Every course of study should contain some 
element of interest for every pupil. I believe every one of the 
features which miany pi^ople denominate fads lias a rightful place 
in the curriculum. I do not want to see om^ of them omitted 
from the coui'^io of studv in this citv. The other dav, in one of 
our schools, I visited a class in music conducted by one of the 
n^gular tea<hers. I wa^ gn^atly pleased to se(^ thi^ teacher call for- 
ward a certain boy wlw at times had been vc^ry troublesome. He 
was to carry a part in a quartet, and he did it admirably. In- 
terest in music for that boy had centere<l and located him, so 
that in a very little while we hadi him reaching out, taking up 
and becoming interested in all his subjects. While that is true 
of music, the same interest comes to many in the way of drawing; 
it comes to many along other lines. 
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I am wonderfully interested in the kindergartens. I remember 
years ago when my boy attended the kindergarten. The little 
fellow had no other children to play with at home; and I was 
interested in his impressions and what he would say w^hen he 
came home each da 3% When he climibed on my knee one evening, 
I asked: "How did yon get along today?" "Oh, pretty well.'' 
"What did you do?" "I struck a little girl." I did not 
express very much surprise, but asked: "Why did you do that? " 
" I don't know." "What did the little girl say to you? " " She 
said (and he expressed all the dignity the little lady must have 
assumed) * We don't do those things here.' " And then I thought 
of the wise kindergartner who had taken that mischievous little 
fellow and seated him beside a quiet, self-contained little girl. 
The teacher knew what he needed. What entered into that boy's 
life at that time? Can you tell? 'Something along the line of 
rational education. It was just the lesson that he needed at that 
time. It was far better that he should receive that lesson just 
there than that he should understand the whole system of mathe- 
matics at his age. 

We do not have cooking in the schools for the sake of making 
cooks, or sewing for the sake of making dressmakers; but the 
schools ought to do something for the people along this line, and 
this is rational education. Does it mean anything when a class 
of 20 girls come together in the cooking room, lay aside their 
wraps, wash their hands and faces, manicure the nails, c^mb their 
hair, put on a white cap and a white apron and get ready for 
the cooking lesson? This in itself is one of the best lessons that 
can be presented to a class of girls. And then, to be able to pre- 
pare simple dishes, to take the recipe home, try it and bring 
back the results to the cooking teacher, is rational education, is 
it not? Yet some say they do not want cooking in the schools, 
that we ought not to have any of these fads. 

The spirit and will of the teacher. I would not minimize 
scholarship, but I will risk the teacher whose scholarship is 
limited, if she has a good heart and is willing. I would rather 
have that teacher than the brilliant one. I am going to tell you 
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a little iacident that happened in this city. A principal was 
sitting in his office one day when he received a call from the 
secretary of the bureau of laibor and" charities. The secretary 
made his business known. He inquired if they liad a certain boy 
in the school. The boy was there; and the secretary said: '^ I 
would like to «ee him." The princii>al sent for the boy, and the 
little fellow came down. The secretary said: "I would like to 
look at this boy. Won^t you please have him remove his coat? " 
Both coat and shirt w^re removed, and they found the back lacer- 
ated and bleeding from the cruel iblows of an angry father. The 
principal said): " I would like to have the teacher see this," amd 
the teacher was sent for. She had sent the little fellow home 
for some trouible in school, not knowing the home to which she 
was sending liim. When the teacher saw the back of that little 
fellow, on bended knee she cried out, " My poor boy," and took 
himi in her anns to her motherly heart. Noav what entered into 
his life? I wonder what the little fellow's thoughts were, as 
for some dayn after he occasionally lifted his face from his book 
to the face of his teacher. I wonder if her tenderness toward 
him, the feeling that she expressed at that time, was not some- 
thing that will make his heart warm for all his future life. Is 
that spirit of kind-heartedness toward child'ren anj-thing along 
the line of rational education? This idea of character-building, 
touching the hearts of children, ought to be put up against book 
learning in the ratio of not less than 3 to 2. We talk about 
character-building; alK)ut kindness to children; about our efforts 
to help them. I am afraid we make it the incidental part rather 
than the whole soul and center of our work, as it ought to be. 
We ought to be frank and honest with the children. We ought 
to be kindly firm and firmly kind. We ought to say to ourselves: 
" I will be firmly kind in these matters, and nothing shall keep 
me from being kind." And then we ought to be firm. " Nothing 
shall deter me from being firm and kindly firm, too." Somehow, 
specially in our first work as teachers, we get the feeling, " I am 
master of the situation. I am the teacher. You come to me. 
I am the master here. You will do as I say." When the parent 
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oom<}8 in with a little pointed inquiry, we say: "You can run 
your house^ but I will run my school.'' And so we puflE up in 
our pride, and put ourselves on a pedestal, so to speak. Let us 
not be afraid of being kindly firm and finnly kind. We think 
sometimes we can handle the troublesome iboy ibest by making 
a great noiee, by swinging the arms or dioing many other things. 
I rememiber some years ago I used to spend a half hour now 
and then in the oflSce of a prinioipal of a seminary just to see 
liim " dispose of things." I can see him now as he sat there; and, 
when the students came in with this or that request, it was 
" Yes,'' " No," " Certainly ; " just a word, but there was no going 
back on the returns, and he did it so manfully, in such a splendid, 
courteou-s way. They accepted his " Yes " gladly, heartily, and 
they accepted hi^ "Nio" just as gladly, because they knew he 
w«is true and honest; and, when he said " No," he said it just as 
cordially, with just as good heart as he said "Yes." So let us 
sav " Yes " and " No " heartilv, and let us be honest with and 

ft/ ft/ / 

considerate of the wishes of children. Let us eliminate the per- 
sonal element, ourselves, from all questions, and let the right 
spirit prevail. 

A principal in charge of one of our schools in a somewhat hard 
locality made this remark to me the other day: " The hard cases 
in this school have moved away or left school or gone to work or 
something." I said: "I know what it is. The hard cases have 
not moved away, they have not left school, they have not gone 
to work, the solution is found in the word * something.' " Under 
the quiet, forceful, kindly nature of that principal, these hard 
cases have hecome less hard and more tractable. Tliey are stiU 
there, but the spirit has changed. 

Another case. A teacher told me the other day that she had 
a good laugh on h(*r principal. A man came to her schoolroom 
one morning and said, " I want to see the matron of this institu- 
tion." This principal visits the honie^ of these poor little child- 
ren; and so thorough has become the confidence of the people 
in her that she is called in many times to settle their family dis- 
putes. Ilusband and wife come to her to help them out of their 
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personal and home troubles, and she can and does help them. 
Hhe ifi more than matron of that institution, she is priest of that 
whole j>arish. This is not the easiest or pleasantest work some- 
times; but it is work that pay« a hunditMl-fold, particularly in 
such a conuuimity; and I believe it is on the side of rational edu- 
cation. Rememiber this, that culture and character can be pro- 
l>agated only from heart to heart and from soul to soul. We are 
afraid sometimes, fellow teachers, to show th«t we have hearts, 
and the greatest lack in the instruction and elevation of our 
schools today is that of kindly and heartfelt intp^cst, and it» ex- 
pression, as we touch the many and varying sides of child life 
and growth. 

Friday morning, 28 December 

SCHOOL REFORM: A DISCUSSION 

BASED ox PKOr. MUNSTERBERG'S PAPER IN THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

FOR MAY lOOQ 

Prof. Charles De Garmo — The final conclusion reached bv Prof. 
Miinsterberg in his article on " School reform " in the Atlantic 
for May 1900, may be stated thus: we are obscuring a real re- 
form, which we need, viz, more efficient teaching, by urging two 
I^seudo reforms, which we do not need, viz, the elective system 
and the professional training of teachers. 

The argument runs about as follows. It is granted that the 
f*chools are poor, the pupils indifferent, the parents disgusted. 
What is the true renietly? Answer, three things: first a fixed 
curriculum; second, teachers who know more; and third, better 
supi)ort for the school from the home. 

The reason the fixed curriculum is good is that the elective 
curriculum is bad. First, it is bad because it purports to be 
guided by a fluctuating, unstable quantity, the pupil's predomi- 
nating interests. These, as Prof. Miinsterberg demonstrates by 
his own experience, change even from term to term or at least 
from year to year. His first passion was for botany, his second 
for physics, his third for comparative religion, hi.s fourth for eth- 
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nology. It was not till, as a university student, he came to ex- 
perimental psychology that " lightning etruck/' His contention 
is that, had his teachers taken any one of his four brief but in- 
tense interests as a guide to his education, they would have com- 
mitted a fatal error. Born he was for experimental psychology; 
any other course than that taken would have substituted pottage 
for birthright. 

Second, the elective system is bad because the pupil is utterly 
unfit to make a choice of studies. This is illustrated by one 
ignorant of French ordering food from a French bill of fare. He 
would get a meal, but we could not say that he had " ordered his 
courses''. 

Third, the elective system substitutes amusement for duty. 
But water runs down hill easily enough already. It is our duty 
to see that it gets back to its source, by overcoming the inclina- 
tion that takes it down. 

Finally, the question is asked^ I>o elective studies ever get 
properly elected at all, thus satisfying the deeper, if more ob- 
scure, purposes of the individual? 

The second pseudo reform is known as the professional educa- 
tion of teachers. The grounds for objecting to this laudable but 
futile effort are these. 

First, it is a delusion to think that psychology is of any use to 
the teacher; since psychology i« analytic, and teachers ought not 
to analyze, because their attitude should be synthetic. What- 
ever a teacher may have to do in the way of analyzing problems, 
his attitude toward the pupil personally should be one of love, 
sympathy, tact; not chilling analysis. 

In the next place, all that form of professional training that in- 
quires why we teach one subject rather than another, or indeed 
why we teach it at all — what its educational value is, strikes our 
critic dumb with astonishment. As well might a man give a 
reason for breathing or living. All such questions are to be 
classed with the famous conundrum, "Am life wurf de libin of? '^ 
The teacher has no concern with such topics; they belong to the 
principal or, better, the government. 
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These two pseudo reforme thus summarily ddsposed of, oup 
author telle us what w^e must do to secure the real reform, which 
ifi, more efficient teaching. It does not take long to give the pre- 
scription: it is the German classical gymnaaium for the pupils of 
our high schools, and the German gymnasial and university edur 
cation for their teachers. 

In opening this discussion^ I have no desire to confound or 
even to convert our German American critic, but rather to let his 
criticisms point the way, so far as may be, to rational school re- 
form in this country. We can be grateful to a recently natural- 
ized citizen for exjiosing our weaknesses to the laughter or even 
the scorn of the world; but, w^hen he proposes to graft an old 
w^orld system on our roots, w^e may properly ask to be convinced, 
before w^e undertake the operation. 

The elective system has been diligently debated for a decade, 
yet we may still ask whether after all it is not a delusion. Is 
there not eomewhere an orthodox curriculum that should be im- 
posed on all who learn? 

Analogies are convenient, but not always convincing. We 
have the picture of a man trying to order a dinner from a menu 
he can not read. May we not as easily think of a hungry man 
seated before a table groaning with countless varieties of ap- 
petizing and digestible food, yet compelled to eat a few of the 
toughest and most indigestible articles, on the ground that 
active mastication is what he most needs? Would not the one 
illustration prove as much as the other? The vision of indis- 
criminate election has never been a reality in any high school, 
nor can it be in the nature of the case. As every school man 
knows, the conditions under which the school must work pre- 
clude its i>ossibility. In the first place, the limited number of 
hours and of teachers makes a fixed program, to which every 
pupil must conform, necessary. In the next place, the natural 
sequence of topics in most departments of study, such as language 
and mathematics, makes conformity to order indispensable. A 
student can not take algebra before arithmetic. Finally, to men- 
tion a third bar to indiscriminate election, a pupil w^ho has any 
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definite aim in attending a high ©chool has his course thereby 
pretty well mapped out for him. My own »on, for instance, is 
taking his first year's work in the Ithaca high school, where no 
studies are prescribed. Yet he takes algebra, Latin and Eng- 
lish, because he must if he is to fit himself for the university. 

Were Prof. Mtinsterberg present, I should urge on his atten- 
tion a fact we very well know, viz, that Germans take their elec- 
tions among many different schools, whereas we take ours by 
studies in one school. The German classical gymnasium has one 
picked class of pupils, the real gymnasiums another, and the 
many varieties of technical and commercial high schools still 
others. With a few exceptions in the largest cities, American 
boys attend a single high school. In brief, Germans elect schools; 
we elect studies. If there is to be any differentiation of educa- 
tion with us, it must come through the elective system. 

There are two relatively constant influences tending to make 
some election desirable. They are the vapious destinations of 
high school students, and their varying degrees of ability. It is 
these factors, together with certain social or class influences, 
that divide German secondary education into so many different 
institutions. What is more inevitable than that these forces, no 
less active with us, should result in election of studies, since, in 
general, election of schools is not possible? 

In addition to these two fixed causes of variation, there are 
some minor ones^ the first of which always opens the storm win- 
dows of certain souls; they are, fii'st, the personal interests of the 
individual in some studies and his indifference toward others, 
and, second, his attitude toward his teachers. Pupils like to 
elect teachei* as much as they do subjects. It may be assumed 
that any fai-ther hysterics over yielding to the pupiPs interests 
are quite unnecessary, since indiseriminate election is impossible, 
and since good teaching will always interest a student in any 
study in which he ought to be interested, viz^ that which has a 
definite bearing on his destination and which lies within his abil- 
ity to master. The election of teachers, a very potent force in 
the university, has small chance for realization in the high school. 
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Then again, when we consider the vast increase of teachable 
knowledge that the last 50 years have placed at our disposal, it is 
TOO much to expect that we shall arbitrarily select three or four 
out of a score of equally good studies and declare that through 
these alone can the soul find salvation. Orthodoxy of this eiort 
may be good for sects, but it is not good for education. 

That election of studies should be guided by something more 
fundamental than the limitations imposed by the program, or 
even the logical sequence of topics, is evident; and it is precisely 
along this line that the future progress of this reform must lie. 
I know of nothing better to suggest here, than the following. 
Any course of study permitted to the normally constituted high 
school student should observe two principles. First, that the 
studies chosen should fairly represent the important fields of 
human knowledge. An education which entirely neglects whole 
departments of learning, such as languages, or mathematics, or 
history, or science, or economics, can not properly be termed 
liberal. But we have at least four foreign languages worth 
teaching^ many branches of mathematics, numerous sciences. It 
is needful that each department be represented in every course 
of study, but it is not desirable that everything of some depart- 
ments be taken to the entii'e exclusion of others. Election then 
should be permitted within departments, but rarely among them. 
Emphasis may proi>erly be placed on one or more departments, 
but rarely should, any department be wholly ignored. 

The second principle that should guide permitted election, is 
that studies should make some appeal to each of the dominant 
psychic powers of the student. But, if the first principle be ob- 
served, the second need not receive much additional thought. 
Any study will develop the intellect in some direction; the same 
is true of sense perception and will. Nor will the esthetic fac- 
ulty be wholly neglected even if wholly forgotten, for even truth 
has its beauty. Yet, indisputable as these facts are, we need to 
exercise more care to select studies that are pn^eminently fitted 
to awaken the various latent mental capacities. Thus the esthe- 
tic sense should be actively, not merely incidentally, developed; 
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SO of the executive, or motor powers, the ethical judgment, the 
social feelings, and the like. 

I conclude, therefore, that the elective system, guided by posi- 
tive principles, and limited by the natural sequence of subject- 
matter is not a pseudo, but a real reform. For the reasons given, 
I have not been able to take Prof. Miinsterberg seriously when 
he pronounces the elective system a blind which obscures a more 
needed reform. His argument is good as literature, but defective 
as a guide to educational practice. 

The first emotion that greets one on reading that the training 
of teachers is a pseudo reform, is that of wonder that a professor 
from Germany could make such a statement, at least without first 
trying to reform his own deluded fatherland. One is loath to con- 
tradict Prof. Mlinsterberg's statement that his teachers knew no 
pedagogy, but one may be permitted to ask how they escaped it, 
since Dantzic has been a part of Prussia since 1793, and in Prussia 
all teachers were required as early as 1826 to have a year of trial 
teaching under criticism, and since 1831 have had to pass exami- 
nations in pedagogy. At present all candidates for positions in 
gj'mnasiums have to spend two years in professional training 
after leaving the university. Why Prof. Miinsterberg suffers so 
dark a blot on the educational system of Germany to go unre- 
buked, when he condemns the same thing in America, may be 
left to conjecture. Perhaps he would not open the door to ex- 
pose this family skeleton. Since on the average the university 
candidate for teaching must wait six years for a position, per- 
haps the professor tolerates the pedagogic training as a species 
of busy- work, harmless in itself and calculated to occupy the time 
of the waiting candidate, so that, deceived by the appearance of 
doing something useful, he may not jump into the river to end the 
tedium. 

But whether the training of teachers is a real or only a seem- 
ing reform, must be settled, not by an appeal to the experience 
of any other country, how-ever enlightened, but on its own 
merits. It may be granted at once, as a self-evident proposi- 
tion, that professional training of teachers is not a substitute 
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for scholarship. The only debatable question is, whether such 
training is a useful addition to scholarship. 

Prof. Miinsterberg expresses astonishment that a teacher 
should hare any interest in the educational value of the subject 
he teaches. It is a new idea to him. Tie always supposed that 
the government settled that question once for all. The studies 
are food. All we have to do is to swallow them and trust to 
mental digestion to do the rest. This position ceases to be 
surprising, however^ when we consider the educational function 
of government in Germany, and the assumption that there is 
but one curriculum to be considered, and the farther assump- 
tion that mind extracts virtue from studies as the digestive 
system does from food. A lobster was once defined to be a red 
fish that walks backward; but this definition has three difficul- 
ties: first the lobster is not a fish, second it is not red, and 
third, it does not walk backward. So in American schools there 
are three objections to the position taken: first, our government 
does not settle educational values; second we have no orthodox 
fixed curriculum; and third, studies are not food subjected to 
unconscious, mechanical digestion, where all virtue is assimi- 
lated and all wa«te excreted. At least some teachei*^, viz, those 
who make courses of study, must understand educational values 
or make their courses entirely at random; and all American 
teachers should understand educational values as an aid to in- 
telligent teaching. Knowing somewhat definitely what they 
are trying to accomplish, the ends they should reach, they are 
thereby rendered more able to teach their subjects well; for, 
when we come to mental assimilation, the mind can as easily 
retain the false and reject the good as the reverse. Not much 
can be said at this time about Prof. Miinsterberg-s well-known 
contention that py«ehology inculcates an anal,>i:ic habirt:, hence 
for this reason must be bad for the teacher; furthermore that 
physchol'ogy is a sj)hinx when consulted as to what should be done 
in the school. 

It may perhaps be permitted to ask, "If psychology is not 
good for education, what, pray, is it good for? " Is there noth'^ng 
in it but a living for it<s professors? It is hard to think meanV 
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of a noble science. Furthermore, it may be pointed out that 
the teacher has a double function. He must both feed and cure. 
So far, however, as his function is pathologic, he has as much need 
for analysis as the physician has. Before he can apply a remedy, 
he must by analysis discover the difficulty. Analysis also fur- 
nishes the readiest means for overcoming the intellectual obsta- 
cles sure to be encountered in the studies. Love, sjinpathy and 
tact are indeed useful virtues, but, to be intelligent, they must 
rest on a basis of insight only obtained by some powers of 
analysis. 

From whatever standpoint, therefore, this subject of the train- 
ing of teachers be viewed, whether from the distinguished ex- 
ample of the critic's own native countr}-, or from an examination 
into the merits of the question, I am again unable to take seri- 
ously the conclusion that Americans are deluding themselves by 
trying to train their teachers. My only anxiety is that they shall 
do it better. 

When Prof. Miinsterberg comes to his main thesis, which is 
that the greatest need of the American school is better teachers, 
he indeed speaks with the voice of the sage. Perhax)S we might 
even permit him to assert unchallenged that the elective system 
and the professional training of teachers are side issues compared 
with this. Still it is not because our leaders have been unmind- 
ful of this fact, that they have not abandoned all other reforms 
in order to give it their sole attention. They have been content 
to make the changes lying within their power, while aiding the 
high school to develop in 25 years from almost nothing to its 
present imposing proportions. In 10 years the high school has 
practically doubled its attendance. 25 years ago^ its right to 
exist at public expense was everyw^here denied b}' a large part of 
every community'. Now^ its existence is ai)parently secure. It is 
in many places magnificently housed, and the time has come for 
hastening the great reform which Prof. Miinsterberg demands, 
but the conditions for which he has not discussed. 

A glance at the situation will show us where w^e stand. High 
schools had to be developed by means of local taxation. They 
could not have arisen without cheap teachers. Cheap teachers 
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Harvard's entrance examinations, the ordinary pupil of Ger- 
many is not; for the average age of unter sekunda, the year 
which Prof. Mtinsterberg says corresponds to Harvard's en- 
trance requirements, is about 17. The average age at finish- 
ing the course, corresponding, according to the same authority, 
to the junior year in Harvard, i« vi^ry close to 21 years; 28^ 
were 21 and over in 1890. You can mot determine by statistical 
information that the student of the German gymnasium is the 
superior of the American high school student. For, in addi- 
tion to the age at which he enters the institution, say 19 at Har- 
vard and 17 in Germany, you need the average age of gradua- 
tion from both. 

Again, tests which Prof. Mtinsterberg applies are not fair. 
The gymnasium is for the boy and the boy only that would 
Btudy Latin and GrcK>k. The American s<^hools must provide 
for the boy and the girl, and fit either or both for liberal or 
professional or technical courses. The student in the German 
gymnasium has his Latin and Greek mai)ped out for him from 
the beginning, specializing in each, whereas the American pupil 
must defer his choice to the latest x)ossible moment before de- 
ciding whether he will take Latin and Greek. 

Now, the second step in the demonstration is the fact that 
our boys and girls, our young men and women, not graduates 
of our colleges, nor from the higher years of our college courses, 
enter German universities and win German degrees, using the 
language of the German himself. 1 maintain that the German 
boy who on the completion of the gymnasium should attempt 
to win Harvard's B. A. degree in the English language would 
require a great deal longer time than Americans give for Ger- 
man university degrees. I wish to say that from my experience, 
judged by Inspector Wheelock's definition of a disciplined 
mind, the mind that can do, I will match the American student 
against the world. 

Prof. J. R. Street — I scarcely exi)ected to be called on to speak 
before a body of totally unknown teachers. I thought I could 
make my visit incognito and learn something of the workings of 
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the smaller associatioiie pf this state. I have come among you 
but recently. I am therefore a student of the New York state 
system and not in a position to be able to talk to you about 
methods in school reform that may apply to local conditions. 

The topic of the morning is a vital one. I was not present at 
the opening of Prof. l)e Garmo's paper and consequently have 
not been able to follow all its points; but, judging fmm the con- 
clusions, in a general w^ay he has struck some fundamental prin- 
ciples, that are well w^rth considering. His plea for the more 
efficient training of teachers is very proper. In the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, where I have been working, there is a prevailing opin- 
ion among the high school men, particularly, that they do not 
need any special training along pedagogic lines. Somehow^ they 
are impregnated with the thought that " to know a subject is to 
be able to teach it." Now, there are of course grand exceptions 
among all teachers. There are those whom nature has endowed 
sufficiently to enable them to take in knowledge and impart it 
freely to others. But it does seem that the school is working on 
the wrong basis when it assumes that its teachers need no special 
training. Teaching ifi fast passing into a profession, and, as in 
every other proff^ssion, special training is required for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of its work. Secondary schools need 
just as efficiently trained teachc^rs as do our primary schools, and 
I am heartily in sympathy with this plea for the more efficient 
training of teachers. 

Si)eaking on the general problem of school reforms, a number 
of difficulties face the people of this state particularly m bringing 
them about. I may go amiss through ignorance, not undei'stand- 
ing your system entirely, but it seems to me that, where you 
have a thoroughly applied bureaucratic system of education, a 
reform movement is more or less difficult. What I mean is this, 
that, in order to produce a reform in a state* where there is a 
thoroughly bureaucratic system of education, you have got to 
move the whole machinery of the state. The individual teacher 
can do very little. He is the subordinate of his suj^ervisor, in- 
spector, superintendent, whoever he may be, and. if he departs 
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in any great degree from the lines laid down, he is very abruptly 
pulled up, and is prevented from carrying out to any very great 
extent any ideas that he may have. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as opposed to bureaucratic systems. I believe in them. I 
think you will find it true that in a state where you have a bu- 
reauocracy you will never find as poor schools as in a state where 
there is an absence of it. At least that has been my experience. 
But I think you will readily concede that the one man system 
practically is more or less opposed to the spontaneity, to the in- 
dividuality of the local teacher. 

Again true reforms have got to be worked from within out- 
ward as well as from without inward. The assertion that the 
school exists for the child^ and not the child for the school, is a 
truism, but it is a truth whose significance we do not yet fully 
appreciate. However, we are beginning to understand some- 
what of its significance. But, before we can have an adequate 
school reform, we must have as complete as possible a conception 
of human nature, of child nature, of what the school can and can 
not do, of what it ought to do or ought not to do for the in- 
dividual child. We are arriving at a certain understanding of 
some of these conditions. 

One point that Prof. De Garmo made perfectly clear this morn- 
ing is being most thoroughly established by the study of the in- 
dividual pupil; and that is the absolute need on the part of the 
pupil of a male teacher during a portion of his school career. It 
was my privilege two or three years ago to make some special 
study along this line, and I found to a certainty, I think, that 
our boys are suffering from a too complete contact with the 
female mind— that is, a complete dearth of connection with the 
male mind; and I am satisfied that one of the reforms that must 
be brought to pass^ in order to save the masculine side of our 
school life, will be the introduction and the retention by some 
means or other of a larger proportion of male teachers than we 
have been having hitherto. This, I should judge from your 
gathering here is not so burning a question with New York state 
as with some other states. I attended three or four conventions 
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in the state of Massachusetts, aaid I took the privilege of count- 
ing the men at one of the teachers convention®. There must have 
been some 500 or 600 persons present, but I do not think there 
were over 50 men in the audience. Now a state that is subjected 
to the female type of mind must suffer more or less in the pro- 
duction of its thinkers. What I mean- is this — and it is no lack 
of appreciation of the work that woman ifi doing for the state — I 
have found that there is an absolute difference in the general 
type of the male and the female mind, and there is something in 
the boy that the male mind appeals to, while there is something 
that he will lack forever if he does not come in contact with that 
mind. 

Prin. James Winne — In behalf of this conference, I wish to 
direct attention to the men who have recently come among us 
to its personnel and the relation existing between the confer- 
ence and the departments of education. I think these depart- 
ments have been very wise in considering the deliberations and 
wishes of this body. These departments are our servants in 
so far as we would promote the best education possible for the 
children of New York state. If there be a bureaucratic svstem 
of education in this state, its character is largely determined 
by this body. 

Prof. De Oarmo — I confess myself very much disappointed that 
you do not say the things that are in your minds. There can 
not be anything more interesting to us or valuable to the cause 
we love than school reform. That is to say, we should mark 
out for ourselves the lines on which we propose to advance, 
should indicate w^hat is possible for us to do, and then go to 
work to do it. I can not think that we gain anything by applaud- 
ing the results that we now have. Even if they were the best 
results that the world has ever achieved, it is a more hopeful 
attitude of mind to ask ourselves wherein we can improve our 
conditions and our schools, than to glorify ourselves for what 
we have already done. Prof. Munsterberg did not say and 
would not say that the boy of 15 has the mental maturity of 
the boy of 18 or 19. He would have been a very foolish man 
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begin languages at the proper time, and could get some little 
introduction to algebra before they enter the high school, could 
have some concrete geometry, some physical geography and 
some work in science down there, it would save much time for 
the high school. If you will read the last report of the Asso- 
ciation of colleges and secondary schools of New England, you 
will find one universal wail throughout the proceedings, that 
the high schools are crowded to death because of lack of time. 
Four years are not enough to train these boys in languages, as 
they ought to be trained for college. And so I trust that the re- 
form which Pros. Eliot urged 10 years ago will soon become a 
reality. It is unlikely that in some places these high school 
studies could reach down to the grades; but we need not fear but 
that this training in the higher subjects will be more than a sub- 
stitute for everj-thing that is lost. 

Sup't Grant Karr — I would like to say just a word in respect to 
the Miinsterberg article. It seems to me that in the main Prof. 
Mtinsterberg is in favor of school reform, and he has given a very 
full discussion of his view of psychology, and its usefulness to the 
teacher in its relation to various other subjects, as you have 
noticed, in the series of articles published in his work entitled 
Psychology and life. It would seem that Prof. Miinsterberg in 
this article on School reform, int(mds to be chiefly opposed to 
two evils which prevail in America and which have prevailed 
elsewhere. First, thei*e is in some localities a sort of belief that 
there is such a thing as method aside from subject-matter, an 
error whch may be traced to Pestalozzi, that by going to a nor- 
mal school or some sort of a " method machine " people may be 
rendered able to teach subjects which they do not comprehend. 
Prof. Miinsterberg says that the teachers in the German gymna- 
sium were men who knew their subjects from beginning to end; 
that they were intensely interested in them; and that this interest 
which they had in their subjects was contagious. That is the 
sort of teaching that he is pleading for. A broad, comprehensive 
knowledge of subject-matter should be emphasized rather than 
mere method, as is sometimes the (lase. That falls in line with 
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what Dr De Garmo has said in regard to teachers being first, 
men, and second, capable men. 

In regard to the second point, he says in this article on school 
reform several times that the children must be interested in what 
they are to do, that otherwise they can not get any real knowl- 
edge, but that this interest is not to be misunderstood; that this 
interest shall be in that which is pei*manently valuable, that they 
are not to dissipate their energies with things of transient and 
ephemeral value, but are to take something really valuable and in- 
teresting and which, at the same time, fits them for their future 
career. It is the superficial, puerile election of studies that he 
is against, rather than an election which take© into account the 
real interest, life and welfare of the child. He believes that the 
teachers know better what is good for the child and what will 
be of permanent interest to him than the child knows himself. 
It seems to me that Prof. Munsterberg is opposing first, method 
without subject-matter, and second, the mere amusement of pupils, 
not attempts permanently to intei'est the children in subjects 
which will be of good to them in the end; and these are the two 
things that school reform in the right type will remedy. 

Pres. C. W. Evans — What I have to say to you farther will be 
of a i)ersonal nature. I am about to hand over to my successor 
the honors that you conferred on me at the last meeting. I can 
not express my appreciation of your kindness in any more sincere 
term® than I did at that time. I considered it then an honor 
to be called to the presidency of this association. I consider it 
an honor yet. I very highly appreciate the refinement of courtesy 
with which your executive board declined to consider my propo- 
sition to withdraw from the presidency at the time I left the 
state. I am proud to be a member of the Associated academic 
principals of New York state. I am pleased to know that, 
through your courtes}' and your kindness, I shall not be able to 
go so far away but that I shall hold toward you an honorary re- 
lation, and I consider it an honor to hold that relation. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to introduce to you my successor 
in office, Prin. C. H. Warfield. 
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Special schools 

Bochester Atheneuxn and: mechanics institute. 26 Prin. Eugeoo C. 
Colby (Mass. normal art school). 

Academies, high schools and academic departments 

Adams high school. 27 Priu. R. H. Suyder (Hamiltou) M. A. 

Addison high school. 28 Prin. Friend H. Miller (Hamilton) B. A. 

Adelphi academy. 20 Sup't Horace H. Howe. 

Akron high school. 30 Prin. A. T. Rinljer. 

Albany high school. 31 Oom'r Harlan P. French (Amherst) M. A. 

Albion high school. 32 Sup't W. G. Carmcr (Hamilton) M. A. 

Alden union school. 33 Prin. Willard G. Wellser. 

Alexandria Bay high school. 34 Prin. C. H. Bulson. 

Alfred academy. 35 Prin. Earl P. Saunders (Alfred) M. A. 

AUentown union school. 30 Prin. E. D. Walters. 

Amenia union school. 37 Prin. William D. Ault. 

Amityville high schooL 38 Prin. Charles W. Hawliins. 

Amsterdam high school. 39 Prin. James Baird; 40 F. M. M. Hull, as^t 
prin. 

Andover high school. 41 Prin. Albert C. Gillette (Geneseo normal 
school and Illinois Wesleyan) Ph. B. 

Angola high school. 42 Prin. Cyrus S. Palmer (Cornell) B. L. 

Arcade high school. 43 Prin. F. M. Smith. 

Arkport union school. 44 Prin. William B. Richmond. 

Athens union school. 45 Prin. George C. Lang. 

Attica high school. 46 Prin. Arthur M. Preston (Indiana) M. A. 

Ausable Forks union school. 47 Prin. Vivian Sadler. 

Avoca union school. 48 Prin. W. B. Patrick (Cortland normal). 

Avon high school. 49 Vice-Prin. M. W. Lay. 

Babylon high school. 50 Prin. William H. Lisk (Oneonta normal); 51 
Mrs William II. Lisk, preceptress. 

Bainbridge high school. 52 Prin. Fred W. Crumb (Alfred) M.A. 

Baldwinsville free academy. 53 Prin. Horace D. Rickard (Oneonta 
normal). 

Batavia high school. 54 Sup*t and Prin. John Kennedy. 

Bath on Hudson high school. 55 Prin. William H. Good (Central uni- 
versity and N. Y. S. normal college) M. A. Pd. B. 

Bayshore high school. 5G Prin. Charles W. Mulford (Oneonta normal). 

Bergen high school. 57 Prin. Edwin A. Ladd (Cornell) Ph. B. 

Binghamton high school. 58 Sup't Darwin L. Bardwell (Amherst) 
M. A.; 59 Prin. Joseph Edward Banta. 

Black Biver union school. GO Prin. Alvin E. House. 

Bolivar high school. 61 Prin. Ella I. Crandall. 

Boonville high school. 62 Prin. Walter T. Couper (Hamilton) M. A. 
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* 

Bi^aslier and Stockholm high school. 63 Prin. Horatio P. Baum. 

Brookfleld high school. 64 Prin. Edward E. Whitford. 

(Brooklyn) llCanual training high school. 65 Prin. Charles D. Larkins. 

Brooklyn union school of Wellsville. 66 Prin. Leon E. Grady; 67 Mrs 
Leon Grady. 

Brownville union school. 68 Prin. William J. Liunell. 

Brushton high school. 69 Prin. Edwin I^e Hulett (Potsdam normal). 

Buffalo central high school. 70 P. F. Piper. 

(Buffalo) Hasten Park high school. 71 Prin. Frank S. Fosdick 
(Rochester) M. A. 

Burdett union school. 72 Prin. John Probes (Cortland normal). 

Caledonia high school. 73 Prin. Fayette W. Van Zile. 

Cambridge high school. 74 Prin. Ernest E. Smith (Amherst) B. A. 

Camden high school. 75 Prin. E. S. Babcock (Hamilton) B. A. 

Camillus union school. 76 Prin. Charles S. Boatfield. 

Canajoharie high school. 77 Prin. Schuyler F. Herron (Syracuse) M. A. 

Canandaigua academy. 78 Sup*t and Prin. J. Carlton Norris (Williams 
and Hamilton) M.A. Ph.D. 

Canastota high school. 79 Prin. George H. Ottaway (Hamilton) M.A. 

Canisteo high school. 80 Prin. Fayette K. Congdon (Syracuse) M.A. 

Canton high school. 81 Prin. C. L. Mosher (Hamilton). 

Cape Vincent high school. 82 Prin. Clarence A. Fetterly (Hamilton) 
B. A. 

Castile high school. 83 Prin. George H. Stratton (Rogers (O.) normal 
and Oswego normal). 

Cato union school. 84 Prin. Harry M. Barrows. 

Catskill free academy. 85 Sup't Thomas A. Caswell (Brockport nor- 
mal); 86 Mrs H. M. Mace, principal; 87 Rose West. 

Cattaraugnis high school. 88 Sup't and Prin. George A. Bolles (Cen- 
tral, Hamilton and Cornell) M.A. Pd.B. Ph.D. 

Cazenovia seminary. 81) Pres. Francis D. Blakeslee. 

Chamberlain institute, Randolph. 90 Pres. E. A. Bishop. 

Charlotte high school. 01 Prin. Herbert G. Reed (Brockport normal 
and Rochester) B. A. 

Ohateaug^y high school. 92 Prin. Eugene F. McKinley (Cornell) B. A. 

Chatham high school. 9S Prin. W. H. Lynch (Oneonta normal and 
Harvard) B. A. 

Cherry Valley high school. 94 Prin. Harry C. Plum (Harvard) B. A. 

Cherrycreek high school. 95 Prin. John M. Crofoot (Cornell) B. A. 

Christian Brothers academy. 96 Bro. Maurice, vice-principal. 

Churchville high school. 97 Prin. Nicholas Ix?e (Brockport normal). 

Cincinnatus union school. 98 Prin. Charles E. Wheeler. 

Clayton high school. 99 Prin. Ernest Robinson (St Lawrence) Ph. B. 

Clifton Springs union and classical school. 100 Prin. Henry G. Wol- 
cott (Cornell) B. S. 

Clyde high school. 101 Prin. H. N. Tolman. 
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Colgate academy, Hamilton. 102 Prin. F. L. Sliepardson (Brown) 
M. A.; 103 F. H. Howard. 

Collins Center union school. 104 Prin. Harold J. Russell. 

Constableville union school. 105 Prin. Joseph L. Boha. 

Cook academy, Montour trails. 10<) Prin. F. L. Lamsou. 

Cooperstown high school. 107 Prin. Willard D. Johnson (N. Y. S. nor- 
mal college) Ph.M. 

Corfu union school. 10ft Prin. LaFayette Clapp (Fredonia normal). 

Corinth high school. 109 Prin. A. M. Hollister (Hamilton) M.A. Ph.D. 

Corning free academy. 110 Siip't and Prin. Leigh R. Hunt (Hamilton) 
M. A. Ph. D. 

Cornwall high school. Ill Prin. Herman C. Woodworth. 

Cortland union school. 112 Sup't and Prin. Ferdinand E. Smith (Ham- 
ilton) B. A. 

Crownpoint union school. 113 Prin. A. B. Vossler (Union and N. Y. S. 
normal college) M. A. 

Bansville high school. 114 Prin. Edward J. Bonner (Potsdam normal 
and Hamilton) M. A. 

Belevan high school. 115 Prin, Dennis L. Moore. 

Depew union school. 110 Prin. H. C. Ilustleby. 

Deposit high school. 117 Prin. William L. Harris. 

Dexter high school. 118 Prin. Burt W. Alverson. 

Drum Hill high school, Peekskill. 119 Sup't John Millar. 

Dryden high school. 120 Prin. George Clark jr. 

Dundee high school. 121 Prin. Jeremiah M. Thompson (Colgate) Ph. B. 

Dunkirk high school. 122 Prin. Evans S. Parker. 

East Aurora high school. 123 Prin. Charles L. McGavern (Cornell) 
B. A. 

East Bloomfield high school. 124 Prin. J. Finton Bullock. 

East Pembroke union school. 125 Prin. William H. Dyer. 

East Syracuse high school. 126 Prin. Samuel Reed Brown (Hamilton) 
M. A. 

Elizabethtown high school. 127 Prin. Charles W. Dunn (St Lawrence) 
B. A. 

Ellenville high school. 128 Prin. John W. Chandler (U. S. N. Y.) Ph.D. 

Ellington high school. 129 Prin. Ernest B. Luce. 

Elmira free academy. 130 Sup't C. F. Walker; 131 Prin. Howard 
Conant. 

Fair port high school. 132 Prin. Artliur C. Simmons (Brockport normal 
and Rochester) B. A. 

Falconer union school. 133 Prin. J. S. Wright (Fredonia normal). 

Far Bockaway high school. 1.34 Prin. S. J. Ellsworth (Cortland nor- 
mal and Cornell). 

Farmer union school. 135 Prin. E. C. Wixom. 

Fayetteville high school. 130 Prin. Dwight B. Williams. 

Fishkill union school. 137 Prin. Edward B. DuMond (N. Y. S. normal 
college). 
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Flushing high school. 138 Priii. John Holley Clark. 

Fonda high school. 139 Prin. Kdwin B. Robblns (Hamilton) M. A. 

Forestville free academy. 140 Prln. A. C. Anderson (Fredonia normal). 

Fort Covington free academy. 141 Prin. J. Leslie Cummings. 

Fort Plain high school. 142 Prin. Howard L. Graj'. 

Frankfort high schooL 143 Prin. Samuel J. Slawson. 

Franklin academy, Malone. 144 Prin. O. H. Burritt. 

Frewsburg union school. 145 Prin. George R. Kaynor (Fredonia nor- 
mal). 

Friends academy, Ix)cust Volley. 14G Ross Jewell. 

Friendship high school. 147 Prin. William W. Miller (Hamilton) B. A. 

Genesee Wesleyan seminary, Lima. 148 Pres. Bennett W. Hutchin- 
son M.A. (Ohio Weslejan) S.T.B. (Boston). 

Geneva high school. 149 Sup't and Prin. W. H. Truesdale; 150 Har- 
riet H. Dennison. 

Glens Falls academy. 151 Prin. Daniel C. Farr (Williams) B.A. Ph.D. 

Glens Falls high school. 152 Prln. Archibald J. Matthews (Dartmouth; 
M.A. Pd.B. 

Gloversville high school. 153 Prin. George Millard Davison (Cornell) 
B.A. 

Goshen high school. 154 Prin. Guy H. Baskerville (Syracuse) B.A. 

Greene high school. 155 Prin. John W. Lumbard (Cortland normal and 
AmherHt) B. A. 

Griffith institute and union school. 15G Prin. W. S. Steele (Hamilton) 
3l. A. TjL.B. 

Groton high school. 157 Prin. Charles S. Williams (Brockport normal 
and Cornell) B. A. 

Hamburg high school. 158 I*rin. William B. Chriswell (Brockport nor- 
mal and Cornell) Ph. B. 

Hammondsport high school. 151) Prin. Myron C. Plough (N. Y. S. 
normal college). 

Hannibal union school. 100 Prin. S. It. Lock wood. 

Hartwick union school. 101 Prin. George H. Studley. 

Herkimer high school. 102 Sup't A. J. MeiTcU (Rochester) M. A.; 163 
Prin. Rosa A. Thomas (Cortland normal). 

Hillsdale union school. 164 Prin. Frederick P. Webster (Syracuse) 
B. S. 

Hilton high school. I(i5 Prin. William R. True. 

Hinsdale union school. 166 Prin. Freilerick Leighton (Geneseo normal). 

Holley high school. 167 Prin. Harvey D. Bartlett (Brockport normal 
and Cornell). 

Honeoye Falls high school. 168 Prin. J. Garret Smith (Brockport nor- 
mal). 

Hoosick Falls high school. 100 Sup't and Prin. H. Harvey Snell 
(Alfred) M.A.; 170 Vice- Prin. B. Frank Cooley (Brockport normal); 171 
Walter J. Greene. 
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Hornells'ville high school. 172 Sup*t and Prin. Elmer S. Kedman 
(Illinois Wesleyan) Ph. D. 

Horseheads high school. 173 Prin. George Turner Miller. 

Hudson high school. 174 Sup't and Prin. Frank J. Sageudorph (Rut- 
gers) M. A. 

Hudson River institute, Claverack. 175 Prin. J. O. Spencer. 

Hunter union school. 17G Prin. S. Taylor Johnson. 

Huntington high school. 177 Prin. A. E. Chase. 

Irondequoit union school. 178 Prin. John Greene. 

Irvington high school. 179 Prin. Robert A. MacDouald (Potsdam 
normal). 

Islip high school. 180 Prin. Matthew I. Hunt (Oswego normal). 

Ithaca high school. 181 Sup't and Prin. Frank D. Boynton (Middle- 
bury) M. A.; 182 Hollls E. Dann. 

Jamestown high school. 183 Prin. Milton J. Fletcher (Syracuse). 

Jamesville union school. 184 Prin. George T. Fuggle. 

Johnstown high school. 185 Sup*t Frank W. Jennings (Hamilton) 
Ph.D.; 186 Prin. Alvin A. Lewis. 

Keuka institute. 187 Prin. Frank Carney. 

Kingston free academy. 188 Prin. Myron J. Michael (Tufts) M. A. 

liancaster high school. 189 Prin. Burt B. Farnsworth (Buffalo normal) 
Ph. M. 

Lansingburg academy. 190 Prin. James R. Craighead. 

liansingburg union school. 191 Sup't George F. Sawyer. 

Lafargeville union school. 192 Prin. John E. Vincent. 

La Salle academy. New York. 193 Bro. Edward. 

Lawrence high school. 194 Prin. Frederick D. King. 

Leavenworth institute and Wolcott high school, Wolcott. 195 Priu. 
li. H. Carris. 

Leroy high school. 196 Prin. J. C. Benedict. 

Lestershire union school. 197 Prin. E. T. Graves (Cortland normal). 

Liberty high school. 198 Prin. George J. Dann (Union) M. A. 

Limestone union school. 199 Prin. Frederick Raymond Darling 
(Cornell). 

Little Valley high school. 200 Prin. Erie L. Ackley (Fredonia normal). 

Littlefalls high school. 201 Prin. Charles H. Warfleld (Hamilton) 
M. A. 

Livonia high school. 202 Prin. William U. Cone. 

Lockport high school. 203 Prin. Edward Hayward (Union) Ph.D. 

Longlake union school. 204 Prin. May H. Whitcomb. 

Lowville academy. 205 Prin. William H. Perry Pd. B. (N. Y. S. normal 
college) Ph. D. (Syracuse). 

Lynbrook high school. 200 Prin. W. Allan Rue. 

Lyndonville high school. 207 Prin. J. H. Filer. 

Lyon Mountain union school. 208 Prin. George H. Bruce. 

Lyons high school. 209 Prin. W. Hanks Kinney (Genesee normal and 
Rochester); 210 E. P. Browne. ' , 
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Macedon academy, Macedon Center. 211 Prin. E. M. Peckham. 
Macedon union school. 212 PrIn. H. F. Gollister. 
Machias union school. 213 Prin. Otis E. Bloomquist. 
Kamaroneck union school. 214 Prin. Samuel J. Preston (Middlebur^) 
M. A. 
Massena high school. 215 Prin. Edgar G. Blanl^man. 
Matteawan high school. 210 Prin. Gurdan R. Miller. 
Medina high school. 217 Sup't Thomas H. Armstrong (Brockport nor- 
mal). 
Mexico academy and high school. 218 Prin. A. H. Norton. 
Middle Granville union school. 219 Prin. F. W. Davies. 
Middlebury academy and union school, Wyoming. 220 Prin. Charles 
H. Seaver. 

Middleport high school. 221 Prin. Edward X Manly (Brockport nor- 
mal). 

Millbrook memorial school. 222 Prin. William R. Anderson (Oneonta 
normal). 

Mineville high school. 223 Prin. Samuel D. McClellan (Plattsburg 
normal). 
Mohawk high school. 224 Prin. Simeon A. Watson. 
Montgomery high school. 225 Prin. J. I. Harkness. 
Moravia high school. 226 Prin. John D. Bigelow (Hamilton) M. A. 
Morris high school. 227 Prin. Frank Staubro (N. Y. S. normal college). 
Morrisville high school. 228 Prin. Clififord Stark (Colgate) B. A. 
Mt Morris high school. 220 Prin. Luther N. Steele. 
Mt Upton union school. 230 Prin. J. H. Grain. 

Mt Vernon high school. 231 Prin. Abial B. Davis; 232 Lydia F. Root. 
Mumford union school. 233 Prin. Eugene M. Lath. 
Munro collegiate institute, Elbridge. 234 Prin. Lester G. Tumey 
(Geneseo normal). 

Mynderse academy, Seneca Falls. 235 Sup't C. Willard Rice (Hamil- 
ton) B. A. 
Naples high school. 236 Prin. Huse T. Skerrltt. 

New Berlin high school. 237 Prin. Arthur R. Mason (Cortland normal). 
New Hartford high school. 238 Prin. Arthur M. Scripture (Hamilton) 
M. A. 

New Bochelle high school. 239 Sup't I. E. Young; 240 Prin. Ida M. 
Babcock. 
Newark high school. 241 Prin. Charles A. Hamilton (Rochester) M. A. 
Newark Valley high school. 242 Prin. J. Stanton Kingsley Ph. B. 
(Illinois Wesleyan) M. A. (Chicago). 

Newfield union school. 243 Prin. Frederic V. Webster. 
Niagara Palls high school. 244 Prin. Thomas B. Lovell (RochestoiJ 
M. A.; 245 Prin. Reuben A. Taylor (Potsdam normal). 
Nichols union school. 246 Prin. Edson L. Moore (Geneseo normal ». 
North Brookfield union school. 247 Prin. Howard F. Brooks. 
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l^rth. Cohocton and Atlanta union high school* 24S Prin. Angelo O. 
Tuoker. 

North Olean union school, Olean. 249 l»rin. F. W. Mundt. 

North Tarrytown union school. 2o0 Priu. Carrington R. Stiles (Yale) 
B. A. 

Northside high school. Corning. 251 Prin. Arba M. Blodgett (Union) 
B. A. 

North Tonawanda high school. 252 Prin. Frank J. Beardsley. 

Northport high school. 253 Prin. Benjamin J. Wightmau. 

Norwich high school. 254 Prin. B. G. Van Ingen (Gencseo normal and 
Illinois Wesleyan) M. A. 

Norwood high school. 255 IVin. William C. Davis (Potsdam normal). 

Nunda high school. 256 Prin. E. E. McDowell. 

Ogdensburg free academy. 257 Prin. Fn^d Van Dusen. 

Olean high school. 258 Prin. Olin Wil«ou Wood (Syracuse) Ph. B. 

Oneida high school. 25J) Prin. Avery W. Skinner (Syracuse) B. A. 

Oneonta high school. 200 Siip*t William 0. Franklin (Rutgers and 
N. Y. S. normal college) M. A.; 2(51 Prin. R. S. Roulston (St Lawrence) M. S. 

Ontario high school. 2(>2 Prin. A. P. Burroughs. 

Orchard Park high school. 2(53 Prin. John E. Morgan. 

Orient union school. 2(>4 Prin. Charles H. Kernan. 

Oriskany union school. 205 Prin. I^ R. Clark. 

Oswego high school. 2(>r» Prin. C. W. Richards (Oswego normal). 

Otego union school. 207 Prin. Fi'ank G. lugalls. 

Ovid high school. 208 Prin. Benjamin E. Birge. 

Owego free academy. 209 Prin. Ezra J. Peck (Williams) M. A. (Hobart) 
IAj. D. 

Oxford academy and union school. 270 Prin. Robert K. Toaz (Roches- 
ter) B. A. 

Fainted Post union school. 271 Prin. Bion E. Hicks (Brockport nor- 
mal). 

Palmyra classical high school. 272 Prin. William J. Deans (St Law- 
rence) M. A, 

Parishville union school. 273 Prin. A. J. Fiehis. 

Fatchogue high school. 274 Prin. W<»lllnjeton E. Gordon. 

Patterson union school. 275 Prin. Ulysses F. Axtell (Colgate) B. A. 

Penfield union school. 270 Prin. W. G. Clarke (Toronto) B. A. 

Penn Yan academy. 277 Siip't Jay Crissey (Fredonia normal); 278 
Priu. Fred. C. Wixom. 

Perry high school. 27J) Prin. Herbert C. Jeffers (Rochester) B. S. 

Peter Ctooper high school, New York. 2S0 Prin. Edward J. Goodwin; 
2S1 Elizabeth M. O'Brien. 

Phelps union and classical school. 282 Prin. Willis A. Ingalls 
(Cornell) B. S. 

Pike seminary. 2S3 Prin. T. I. Gifford. 

Poland union school. 2^ Prin. C. L. Bailey. 
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Pompey union school. 285 Prin. H. O. Hutchinson. 

Port Byron high school. 28<» Prin. W. X. Crider. 

Port Chester high school. 287 Prin. Mary K. Keliher. 

Port Henry high school. 288 Prin. P. F. Burke (Miadleburj) M. A. 

Port Jcrvis high school. 289 Prin. Edwiinl P. Smith (Rochester) B. A. 

Port Leyden high school. 290 Prin. Allen B. Rider (Cortland normal). 

Poughkeepsie high school. 291 Prin. James Winne (Hamilton) M. A. 

Pulaski academy and union school. 292 Prin. Charles M. Bean 
(Cornell) B. S. 

Bavena union school. 293 Prin. Benjamin I. Morey. 

Bemsen high school. 294 Prin. Andrew J. MacElroy (C^>rnell) B. S. 

Bensselaer high school. 295 Sup't R. W. Wlckham; 296 Prin. Louis 
¥. Robins. 

Bichfleld Springs high school. 297 Prin. Eugene B. Callahan. 

Borne free academy. 298 Sup*t Walter D. Hood. 

Bushford union school. 299 Prin. S. K. Brecht. 

Sacket Harbor union school. 300 Prin. Burley G. Pooler (Brockport 
normal). 

St Gabriel's school, New York. 301 Bro. Michael, principal. 

St John's academy of Bensselaer. 302 Prin. John F. Glavin (St Charles 
college, Md.) M. A. 

St Johnsville high school. 303 Prin. Christopher G. Campbell (Victoria 
university, Toronto university) B. A. 

St Joseph's academy, Albany. 3<>4 Bro. Anselm (Manhattan college) 
principal, 

St Peter's academy, Rome. 305 Sr. Mary Patrick, principal. 

Sandycreek high school. 300 Prin. PYank E. Arthur (Syracuse) M. A. 

Saratoga Springs high school. 307 Sup't Tliomas R. Kneil (Wesleyan) 
M. A.; 308 Prin. Walter S. Knowlson (Hamilton) M. A. 

Sauquoit union school. 309 Prin. C. C. Walker. 

Savannah high school. 310 Prin. Ernest G. Merritt (Cornell) B. S. 

Savona union school. 311 I*rin. W. C. King. 

Schaghticoke union school. 312 l*rin. ^lalcolm ii. Thomas (Union) 
B. A. 

Schenectady union classical institute. 313 Prin. Arthur Marvin (Yale) 
M. A. 

Schuylerville high school. 314 Prin. Nelson L. Coleman (Colgate) B. A. 

Sherburne high school. 315 I*rin. Charles R. Loomis (Geneseo normal). 

Sherman high school. 310 Prin. Seward S. Travis. 

Shortsville high school. 317 Prin. William D. Hewes (Brockport nor- 
mal). 

Sidney high school. 318 Pi-in. Archibald S. Knight (Colgate) B. S. 
M. A. 

Silvercreek high school. 319 Prin. J. L. Walthart (Hobart) M. S.; 320 
€rillK»rt G. Benjamin, ass't principal, 

3 Sinclairville high school. 321 Prin. Samuel F. Moran (Geneseo nor- 
mal). 
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Normal schools 

Brockport. 401 Lambert f^. Jackson. 

Buffalo. 4i)2 Prin. Janios M. Cassoty M.A. rii.D. 

Cortland, 4U3 l»riii. Francis J. Clieney (SyiiK-nse) M.A. Ph.D.; 404 
F. R. Parker, 405 Haiuil A. Hamilton. 

Oeneseo. 4O0 Prin. John M. Milne iHr<K'ki)t)rt normal and Rochester) 
M.A. iV. S. X. Y.) Ph.D. 

Jamaica. 4nn l»rin. A. C. McLachlan dlamilttm) I'h.I).; 408 Roland S. 
Keyser (Syracuse) l»li.l»., 44)0 S. II. Doilson. 

New Paltz. 410 Prin. Myron T. Scudder (Rutgei-s) M. A. 

New York training school for teachers. 411 Welland Hendrick (Col- 
gate) M.A., 412 K. N. Jones. 

Oswego. 413 Grant Karr, suit't of prnriirc avhool, 

Flattsburg. 414 Prin. George K. Hawkins (Fre<lonia normal) M.A. 

Potsdam. 415 Prin. Thomas R. Slowell ((ienesee college and Syracuse) 
M.A. Ph.D. 

Academies, high schools and academic departments 

East Orange (N. J.) high school. 41(i Prin. Charles W. Evans (Ohio 
Wesley an) ^I. A. 
Erie (Pa.) high school. 417 L. Manscm. 
Newark (N. J.) high school. 418 William I.. Morgan. 

Elementary schools 

Antwerp public school. 4U) Prin. E. C. Ilocnier. 
Balliol school. 42«) Edith R(»<kwell Hall. 
Bayshore grammar school. 421 Alfrwl E. Loveland. 
Canandaigua. 422 Ada E. Ellis. iHslrurlnr of trainimj fla^t}*. 
Evans Mills. 42rt Prin. S. F. Gravt's. 
Putnam school, Syra<'nse. 424 Prin. John D. Wilson. 
Scottsville public school. 425 Prin. Frank II. P.rown (Brockport nor- 
mal and Mt llt>p<v) M. A. 

School commissioners 

420 Frank L. Miller, North Hector 
427 Rnfns N. Ra<-kns, Palmyra 
42S ClunuK-ey Hrniiiard, Sp<*n<'eriM»rt 
42*J N. Winton I*almer, Y'ates county 

Not officially connected with educational institutions 

4.3<> John S. Adams (Ohio normal nnivei*sity) Ginn & Co., New York 

4iM H. D. Bacon. Potter & Pntnam Co., Buffalo 

432 Anson C. Baker. Biitlor, Sheldon iV: Co., New York 

43:5 Norman BanletMi (Yale) M.A,, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse 
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ALPHARRTIC I\DE:X 



Numbers refer to preceding clBBsed list. 



Ackley, E. L. 3()0 
Adams, J. S. 430 
Alvorson, B. W. 118 
Anu^s. K. \V. 371 
Aiulei'Stui, A. C. 144) 
Amlorson, W. U. 222 
Anst'lin. Kro. 3<j4 
Arms, S. D. i) 
Armstninjr. T. II. 217 
Artliiir, F. K. »X1 
Ault, W. 1). 37 
Axtoll. r. l\ 27.-» 
Ayt»rs, J. A. 3i\() 

Babcocky E. S. 7."i 
llabcork. 1. M. 240 
Backus. K. X. 427 
Baeoii. H. D. 431 
Balh'.v. ('. L. 2S4 
Biiilnl, JauK's 3t> 
Bakor, A. C. 4,-J2 
Bakrr. V. M. 11 
BakiM-. T. (). 3S.3 
Ball, (}. H. 2.'> 
Bauta. J. E. 51) 
BanlfM'ii. Norman 433 
Banlwoll. 1). L. ."is 
Bariianl. E. M. 37r> 
Banu's. A. E. .342 
Barr, W. J. 3tJ3 
Barrows. II. M. SI 
Bartlctt, II. 1). Hm 
Baskcrvillo, <;. II. ir)4 
Bassi'tt. J. A. 327 
Baum, H. P. (13 
Bean. (\ M. 2r»2 
Bcanlsley, F. .1. 252 
Brat t vs. F. D. 4.34 



I 



Bella. .1. h. 105 
B»»ll. J. C. 344 
Bon<Hli<-t, r. S. 435 
Bc'iH'diot. E. W. 35G 
B«MHHll<;t, .1. C. 190 
Boiijamiu, (J. (J. 320 
Bennott, <;. L. 372 
Bcunotl, I. W. 322 
Bi^i'low.' J. I). 220 
BiuKliam. J. V. 347 
Bir-^', B. E. 2(IS 
Bishop. E. A. 1)0 
Blaki*sU.«\ F. I). SJ) 
Blankman. E. O. 215 
Bliss. J. r. 3S8 
BIod^^Ml. A. B. 33,3 
Blodjrctt, A. M. 2.>1 
Blooimiuist, (). E. 213 
Boatllt'M. i\ S. 70 
BoIK'S, il. A. SS 
Bonner. E. J. 114 
Bookliont, (\ V. 374 
Bonrk, A. T. 352 
Boynion, F. IK 181 
Brainanl. Fhanncey 428 
Brecht, S. K. 200 
Bristol. (J. V. 21 
Brooks. II. F. 247 
Brown. F. II. 425 
Brown. S. B. 120 
Browne, E. P. 210 
Bruce, (i. II. 20S 
Bullock. J. F. 124 
Bulson, (\ II. 34 
Burke. P. F. 2SS 
Burritt, O. II. 144 
Burroughs. A. P. 202 
Butts. II. W. 323 
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Callahan, E. B. 2!>7 
C^iinpbfll. C. O. 3f0:{ 
Carey. K. L. 14 
Caniu*!-. W. G. 32 
Caniiioluu'l, J. E. Sol 
(^anioy. Fnmk 187 
Carrls. L. H. 195 
Casst^ty. J. M. 44»2 
Caswt41, T. A. 85 
CliaihUer. J. W. 12S 
Chaso, A. E. 177 
(.'lieiH'y, F. J. 44 « 
Clu'iu'y. II. C. 4,'JO 
Cliriswell, W. B. luS 
('lapi). La Fayotto 108 
Clark. (i(M)r^e. Jr 120 
Clark, J. n. i;w 
Clark, L. It. 2«m 
Clarki'. W. <;. 270 
CloiiH'Ut, A. G. (5 
Cohl), C. X. 5 
Coffin, M. F. :MU 
Colby, E. C. 2«; 
Cohs L. T. 15 
CohMiian. N. T-i. 314 
(N>lliijs. II. M. 437 
(^)llIsH'r, E. E. 3(50 
Collisler, H. F. 212 
Coinst<K'k, Mrs J. II. 22 
Conaiif. Howard 131 
Cono. W. H. 2<>2 
Coiijr<lon, F. K. 8() 
Conroy. P. J. U\ 
Cooloy, B. F. 170 
Coupt»r, W. T. 02 
Craljr. I- W. 370 
Crai^'lHMul, J. H. 100 
Crain, J. II. X^\ 
(Yaiidall. E. 1. (il 
Crhlor, W. X. 2Sr, 
Crissoy, Jay 277 
Cruf<iot, J. M. *J5 
Croiis«\ (J. N. 43S 
Crumb. F. W. 52 
CiinimliiKs. E. 1.. 430 
Cniimilii>;i<, J. L. 141 
Ciirtiss, Ellsha 324 



Dana, F. M. 344) 
Da mi. (J. J. 198 
Dann, H. E. 182 
Darling, F. U. 199 
Davidson. Charlos 7 
DavU's, F. W. 219 
Davis, A. B. 231 
Davis, B. C. 19 
Davis, W. C. 255 
Davison. (J. M. 153 
Davol. S. B. 444> 
Deans. \V. J. 272 
De <;arnio. Cliarles 20 
Dennlson, II. II. 150 
Diamond, F. J. a35 
Dill. J. B. 441 
Dodson. S. II. 44rt) 
Don^an. L. M. 359 
Du Mond. E. B. 137 
Dunham. F. F. 3(« 
Dunn, C. W. 127 
Duvall, C. A. 442 
Dyer, W. II. 125 

Eastman, W. U. 12 
Edwanl. Bn>. 192 
P^hvnrds. A. M. 443 
Ellis. A. B. 422 
Ellsworth. J. A. 444 
Ellsworth. S. J. 134 
?:merson, A. \V. 3^)0 
Evnns. i\ W. 410 

Farnsworth, B. B. ISt) 
Farr. D. C. 151 
Fenton, <i<»or>re 445 
Fetterly. C. A. S2 
Fiehl. <;. C. 444J 
Fields. A. J. 273 
Filer. J. II. 2o7 
Fletcher. M. J. 1S3 
Fort. W. M. 3SL» 
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